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PREFACE 

The  American,  which  I  had  begun  in  Paris  early 
in  the  winter  of  1875-76,  made  its  first  appearance 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  in  Jime  of  the  latter 
year  and  continued  there,  from  month  to  month, 
tni  May  of  the  next.  It  started  on  its  course  while 
much  was  still  unwritten,  and  there  again  come  back 
to  me,  with  this  remembrance,  the  frequent  haimtings 
and  alarms  of  that  comparatively  early  time;  the 
habit  of  wondering  what  would  happen  if  anything 
should  "  happen,'*  if  one  should  break  one's  arm  by 
an  accident  or  make  a  long  illness  or  suffer,  in  body, 
mind,  fortune,  any  other  visitation  involving  a  loss 
of  time.  The  habit  of  apprehension  became  of  course 
in  some  degree  the  habit  of  confidence  that  one  would 
pull  through,  that,  with  opportunity  enough,  grave 
interruption  never  yet  had  descended,  and  that  a 
special  Providence,  in  short,  despite  the  sad  warning 
of  Thackeray's  Denis  Duval  and  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's 
Wives  and  Daughters  (that  of  Stevenson's  Weir  of 
Hermiston  was  yet  to  come)  watches  over  anxious 
novelists  condemned  to  the  economy  of  serialisation. 
I  make  myself  out  in  memory  as  having  at  least  for 
many  months  and  in  many  places  given  my  Provi- 
dence much  to  do :   so  great  a  variety  of  scenes  of 
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labour,  implying  all  so  much  renewal  of  application, 
glimmer  out  of  the  book  as  I  now  read  it  over.  And 
yet  as  the  faded  interest  of  the  whole  episode  becomes 
again  mildly  vivid  what  I  seem  most  to  recover  is, 
in  its  pale  spectrality,  a  degree  of  joy,  an  eagerness 
on  behalf  of  my  recital,  that  must  recklessly  enough 
have  overridden  anxieties  of  every  sort,  including 
any  view  of  inherent  dif&culties. 

I  seem  to  recall  no  other  like  connexion  in  which 
the  case  was  met,  to  my  measure,  by  so  fond  a 
complacency,  in  which  my  subject  can  have  appeared 
so  apt  to  take  care  of  itself*  I  see  now  that  I  might 
all  the  while  have  taken  much  better  care  of  it ; 
yet,  as  I  had  at  the  time  no  sense  of  neglecting  it, 
neither  acute  nor  rueful  solicitude,  I  can  but  specu- 
late all  vainly  to-day  on  the  oddity  of  my  composure. 
I  ask  myself  indeed  if,  possibly,  recognising  after  I 
was  laimched  the  danger  of  an  inordinate  leak — since 
the  ship  has  truly  a  hole  in  its  side  more  than  sufiida^t 
to  have  sunk  it — I  may  not  have  managed,  as  a 
counsel  of  mere  despair,  to  stop  my  ears  against  the 
noise  of  waters  and  pretend  to  myself  I  was  a^oat ; 
being  indubitably,  in  any  case,  at  sea,  with  no  har- 
bour of  refuge  till  the  end  of  my  serial  voyage.  If  I 
succeeded  at  all  in  that  emulation  (in  another  sphere) 
of  the  pursued  ostrich  I  must  have  succeeded  alto- 
gether ;  must  have  buried  my  head  in  the  sand  and 
there  found  beatitude.  The  explanation  of  my 
enjoyment  of  it,  no  doubt,  is  that  I  was  more  than 
commonly  enamoured  of  my  idea,  and  that  I  believed 
it,  so  trusted,  so  imaginatively  fostered,  not  less 
capable  of  limping  to  its  goal  on  three  feet  than  on 
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one.  The  lameness  mi^t  be  what  it  would :  I 
dearly,  for  myself,  felt  the  thing  go — ^which  is  the 
most  a  dramatist  can  ever  ask  of  his  drama ;  and  I 
shall  here  accordingly  indulge  myself  in  speaking 
first  of  how,  superficially,  it  did  so  proceed  ;  explain*- 
ing  then  what  I  mean  by  its  practical  dependence 
on  a  miracle. 

It  had  come  to  me,  this  happy,  halting  view  of  an 
interesting  case,  abruptly  enough,  some  years  before  : 
I  recc^  sharply  the  felicity  of  the  first  gUmpse, 
thoueg^  forget  the  accident  of  thought  that  produced 
it.  yr^ecBlL  that  I  was  seated  in  an  American  *'  horse- 
car  "  when  r  found  myself,  of  a  sudden,  considering 
with  enthusiasm,  as  the  theme  of  a  **  story,*'  the 
yituation.  in  another  coimtry  and  an  aristocratic 
societVt  of  some  robust  but  insidiously  l?eguiled  and 
betrayed,  some  cruelly  wronged,  compatriot :  the 
goint  being  in  especial  that  he  should  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  persons  ^pretending  to^  represent  the  highest 
jy>Qdh1p  rtviHQafinTi  aTi/^  tf|  hfi  of  an  order  in  every 
wav  superior  to  his  own.  What  would  he  ''  do  "  in 
|hat   p^f^HiramPTif     hnw   wmilH    hp   rjgfif    himsplf,    or 

how,  failing  a  remedv.  would  he  conduct  himself  <^| 
under  his  wr^"g  ^  This  would  be  the  question  in-  ^| 
volved,  and  I  remember  well  how,  having  entered 
the  horse-car  without  a  dream  of  it,  I  was  presently 
to  leave  that  vehicle  in  full  possession  of  my  ^ujswen 
He  would  behave  in  the  most  interesting  manner — ^it 
would  all  depend  on  that :  stricken,  smarting,  sore, 
he  would  arrive  at  his  just  vindication  and  then 
would  fail  of  all  triumphantly  and  all  vulgarly  eujoy- 
ing  it.     He  would  hold  his  revenge  and  cherish  it 
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and  feel  its  sweetness,  and  then  in  the  very  act  of 
forcing  it  home  would  sacrifice  it  in  disgustjQiS 
wnn1r|  1^|  them  fio.  in  short,  his  haughty  coiK^Jiers, 
even  while  feeling  them,  with  jov.  in  his  power,  an^ 
he  would  obey,  in  so  doing,  one  of  the  large  and  easy 
impulses  s^enerally  characteristic  of  his  typg.  He 
'nvouldn't  "  forgive  ' — ^tMt  W6Uld  have,^m^^^  case, 
no  appUcation  ;  he  would  simply  turn,  at  the  supreme 
moment,  away,  the  bitterness  of  his  personal  loss 
yielding  to  the  very  force  of  his  aversion.  All  he 
w^qld  have  at  the  end  would  be  therefore  just  the 
moral  convenience,  indeed  the  moral  necessity,  of  his 
practical,  but  quite  unappreciated,  m^iigniniity ; 
and  one's  last  view  of  him  wouldj^ejthat  of  a  strong 
man  indifferent  to  his  strength  and  tQojxapped  i^^ 
fine,  too  wrapped  above  all  in  o/Agy^nd  igteoser, 
reflexions  for  the^assertion  of  his  *'  rights/'  This 
last  point  was  of  the  esseSce  ^3  constituted  in  fact 
the  subject :  there  would  be  no  subject  at  all, 
obviously — or  simply  the  commonest  of  the  common, 
— ^if  my  gentleman  should  enjoy  his  advantage.  I 
was  charmed  with  my  idea^  which  would  take,  how- 
ever, much  working  out ;  and  precisely  because  it 
had  so  much  to  give,  I  think,  must  I  have  dropped  it 
for  the  time  into  the  deep  well  of  unconscious  cerebra- 
tion :  not  without  the  hope,  doubtless,  that  it  might 
eventually  emerge  from  that  reservoir,  as  one  had 
already  known  the  buried  treasure  to  come  to  light, 
with  a  firm  iridescent  surface  and  a  notable  increase 
of  weight. 

This  resurrection  then  took  place  in  Paris,  where 
I  was  at  the  moment  living,  and  in  December  1875  ; 
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my  good  fortune  being  apparently  that  Paris  had 
^ver  so  promptly  offered  me,  and  with  an  immediate 
directness  at  which  I  now  marvel  (since  I  had  come 
back  there,  after  earlier  visitations,  but  a  few  weeks 
before),  everything  that  was  needed  to  make  my 
conception  concrete.  I  seem  again  at  this  distant 
day  to  see  it  become  so  quickly  and  easily,  quite  as 
if  filling  itself  with  life  in  that  air.  The  objectivity 
it  had  wanted  it  promptly  put  on,  and  if  the  questions 
had  been,  with  the  usual  intensity,  for  my  hero  and 
his  crisis — ^the  whole  formidable  Ust,  the  who  ?.  the 
what  ?  the  where  ?  the  when  ?  the  why  ?  the  how  ? 
— ^they  gathered  their  answers  ini  the  cold  shadow  of 
the-Arc  de  Triomphe,  for  fine  reasons,  very  much  as 
if  they  had  been  plucking  spring  flowers  for  the 
weaving  of  a  froUc  garlcind.  I  saw  from  one  day  to 
another  my  particular  cluster  of  circumstances,  with 
the  life  of  the  splendid  city  playing  up  in  it  like 
a  flashing  fountain  in  a  marble  bcisin.  The  very 
splendour  seemed  somehow  to  witness  and  intervene  ; 
it  was  important  for  the  effect  of  my  friend's  dis- 
comfiture that  it  should  take  place  on  a  high  and 
lighted  stage,  and  that  his  original  ambition,  the 
project  exposing  him,  should  have  sprung  from 
beautiful  and  noble  suggestions — those  that,  at 
certain  hours  and  under  certain  impressions,  we  feel 
the  many-tinted  medium  by  the  Seine  irresistibly  to 
communicate.  It  was  all  charmingly  simple,  this 
conception,  and  the  current  must  have  gushed,  full 
and  clear,  to  my  imagination,  from  the  moment 
Christopher  Newman  rose  before  me,  on  a  perfect 
day  of  the  divine  Paris  spring,  in  the  great  gilded 
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Salon  Carr6  of  the  Louvre.  Under  this  strong 
contagion  of  the  place  he  would,  by  the  happiest  of 
hazards,  meet  his  old  comrade,  now  initiated  and 
domiciled ;  after  which  the  rest  would  go  of  itself. 
If  he  was  to  be  wronged  he  wouldJbe  wronged  with 
just  that  conspicuity,  with  hia(jfeiicit3r  at  just  that 
jritch  and  with  the  highest  aggravation  of  the  general 
effect  of  misery  mocked  at.  Great^^SKl.  gilded  the 
whole  trap  set,  in  fine,  for  his  warj^reshne^and  into 
which  it  would  blunder  upon  its  late.  I  have^  I 
confess,  no  memory  of  a  disturbing  doubt ;  once  the 
man  himself  was  imaged  to  me  (and  that  germination 
is  a  process  almost  always  untraceable)  he  must  have 
walked  into  the  situation  as  by  taking  a  pass-key 
from  his  pocket. 

But  what  then  meanwhile  would  be  the  affront 
one  would  see  him  as  most  feeling  ?  The  affront  of 
course  done  him  as  a  lover ;  and  yet  not  that  done 
by  his  mistress  herself,  since  injuries  of  this  order 
are  the  stalest  stuff  of  romance.  I  was  not  to  have 
him  jilted,  any  more  than  I  was  to  have  him  success- 
fully vindictive  :  both  his  wrong  and  his  right  would 
have  been  in  these  cases  of  too  vulgar  a  type.  I 
doubtless  eyen  then  felt  that  the  conception  of  Paris 
as  the  consecrated  scene  of  rash  infatuations  and 
bold  bad  treacheries  belongs,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
imagination,  to  the  infancy  of  art.  The  right  renova- 
tion of  any  such  theme  as  that  would  place  it  in 
Boston  or  at  Cleveland,  at  Hartford  or  at  Utica — 
give  it  some  local  connexion  in  which  we  had  not 
already  had  so  much  of  it.  No,  I  should  make  my 
heroine  herself,  if  heroine  there  was  to  be,  an  equal 
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victim — ^just  as  Romeo  was  not  less  the  sport  of 
fate  for  not  having  been  interestedly  sacrificed  by 
Jnliet ;  and  to  this  end  I  had  but  to  imagine  *'  great 
pfBople"  again,  imagine  my  hero  confronted  and 
involved  with  them,  and  impute  to  them,  with  a  fine 
free  hand,  the  arrogance  and  cruelty,  the  tortugus 
behaviour,  in  giveh^conditions,  of  which  great  people 
have  been  historically  so  often  capable.  But^^liis 
was  the  KgHt  in  which  they  were  to  show,  so  the 
essence  of  the  matter  would  be  that  he  should  at  the 
right  moment  find  them  in  his  power,  and  so  the 
situation  would  reach  its.  highest  interest  with  the 
question  of  his  utilisation  of  that  knowledge.  It 
would  be  here,  in  tfie  possession  and  application  of 
his  power,  that  he  would  come  out  strong  and  would 
so  deeply  appeal  to  our  ssmipathy.  Here  above  aH 
it  really  was,  however,  that  my  conception  unfurled, 
with  the  best  conscience  m  the  world,  the  emblazoned 
flag  of  romance ;  which  venerable  ensign  it  had, 
though  quite  unwittingly,  from  the  first  and  at  every 
point  sported  in  perfect  good  faith.  I  had  been 
plotting  arch-romance  without  knowing  it,  just  as  I 
began  to  write  it  that  December  day  without  recognis- 
ing it  and  just  as  I  all  serenely  and  blissfully  pursued 
the  process  from  month  to  month  and  from  place  to 
place  ;  just  as  I  now,  in  short,  reading  the  book  over, 
find  it  3delds  me  no  interest  and  no  reward  compare 
able  to  the  fond  perception  of  this  truth. 

The  thing  is  consistently,  consununately — ^and  I 
would  fain  really  make  bold  to  say  charmingly-* 
romantic;  and  all  without  intention,  presumption, 
hesitation,    contrition.    The   effect   is   equally   un- 
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designed  and  unabashed,  and  I  lose  myself,  at  this 
late  hour,  I  am  bound  to  add,  in  a  certain  sad  envy 
of  the  free  play  of  so  much  unchallenged  instinct. 
One  would  like  to  woo  back  such  hours  of   fine 
precipitation.    They  represent  to  the  critical  sense 
which  the  exercise  of  one's  whole  faculty  has,  with 
time,  so  inevitably  and  so  thoroughly  waked  up,  the 
happiest  season  of  surrender  to  the  invoked  muse 
and  the  projected  fable :  the  season  of  images  so  free 
and  confident  and  ready  that  they  brush  questions 
aside  and  disport  themselves,  like  the  artless  school- 
boys of  Gray's  beautiful  Ode,  in  all  the  ecstasy  of 
the  ignorance  attending  them.    The  time  doubtless 
comes  soon  enough  whai  questions,  as  I  call  them, 
rule  the  roost  and  when  the  little  victim,  to  adjust 
Gray's  term  again  to  the  creature  of  frolic  fancy, 
doesn't  dare  propose  a  gambol  till  they  have   all 
(like  a  board  of  trustees  discussmg  a  new  outlay)  sat 
on  the  possibly  scandalous  case.     I  somehow  feel, 
accordingly,  that  it  was  lucky  to  have  sacrificed  on 
this  particular  altar  while  one  stiU  could ;    though  it 
is  perhaps  droll — ^in  a  yet  higher  degree — ^to  have 
done  so  not  simply  because  one  was  guileless,  but 
even  quite  under  the  conviction,  in  a  general  way, 
that,  since  no  "  rendering  "  of  any  object  and  no 
painting  of  any  picture  can  take  effect  without  some 
form  of  reference  and  control,  so  these  guarantees 
could  but  reside  in  a  high  probity  of  observation. 
I  must  decidedly  have  supposed,  all  the  while,  that 
I  was  acutely  observing — and  with  a  blest  absence 
of  wonder  at  its  being  so  easy.    Let  me  certainly 
at  present  rejoice  in  that  absence;  for  I  ask  my- 
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self    how   without   it    I    could    have   written    The 
American. 

Was  it  indeed  meanwhile  my  excellent  conscience 
that  kept  the  chann  as  unbroken  as  it  appears  to 
me,  in  rich  retrospect,  to  have  remained  ? — or  is  it 
that  I  suffer  the  mere  influence  of  remembered,  of 
associated  places  and  hours,  all  acute  impressions,  to 
palm  itself  off  as  the  sign  of  a  finer  confidence  than 
I  could  justly  claim  ?  It  is  a  pleasure  to  perceive 
how  again  and  again  the  shrunken  depths  of  old  work 
yet  permit  themselves  to  be  sounded  or — even  if 
rather  terrible  the  image  —  "dragged":  the  long 
pole  of  memory  stirs  and  rummages  the  bottom, 
and  we  fish  up  such  fragments  and  relics  of  the 
submerged  Ufe  and  the  extinct  consciousness  as 
tempt  us  to  piece  them  together.  My  windows 
looked  into  the  Rue  de  Luxembourg — since  then 
meagrely  re-named  Rue  Cambon — and  the  particular 
light  Parisian  click  of  the  small  cab-horse  on  the 
clear  asphalt,  with  its  sharpness  of  detonation 
between  the  high  houses,  makes  for  the  faded  page 
to-day  a  sort  of  interhneation  of  sound.  This  sound 
rises  to  a  martial  clatter  at  the  moment  a  troop  of 
cuirassiers  charges  down  the  narrow  street,  each 
morning,  to  file,  directly  opposite  my  house,  through 
the  plain  portal  of  the  barracks  occupying  part  of 
the  vast  domain  attached  in  a  rearward  manner  to 
one  of  the  Minist^res  that  front  on  the  Place  Ven- 
d6me ;  an  expanse  marked,  along  a  considerable 
stretch  of  the  street,  by  one  of  those  high  painted 
and  administratively-placarded  garden  walls  that 
form  deep,  vague,  recurrent  notes  in  the  organic 
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vastness  of  the  city.  I  have  but  to  re-read  ten  lines 
to  recall  my  daily  effort  not  to  waste  time  in  hanging 
over  the  window-bar  for  a  sight  of  the  cavalry  the 
hard  music  of  whose  hoofs  so  directly  and  thrillingly 
appealed ;  an  effort  that  inveterately  fsiiled—- and  a 
trivial  circumstance  now  dignified,  to  my  imagination, 
I  may  add,  by  the  fact  that  the  fruits  of  this  weak- 
ness, the  various  items  of  the  vivid  picture,  so 
constantly  recaptured,  must  have  been  in  themselves 
suggestive  and  inspiring,  must  have  been  rich  strains, 
in  their  way,  of  the  great  Paris  harmony,  I  have 
ever,  in  general,  found  it  difl&cult  to  write  of  places 
imder  too  immediate  an  impression — ^the  impression 
that  prevents  standing  off  and  allows  neither  space 
nor  time  for  perspective.  The  image  has  had  for 
the  most  part  to  be  dim  if  the  reflexion  was  to  bej 
as  is  proper  for  a  reflexion,  both  sharp  and  quiet: 
one  has  a  horror,  I  think>  artistically,  of  agitated 
reflexions. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  the  novel,  after  all,  was  to 
achieve,  as  it  went  on,  no  great — certainly  no  very 
direct — transfusion  of  the  immense  overhanging 
presence.  It  had  to  save  as  it  could  its  own  Ufe,  t<J 
keep  tight  hold  of  the  tenuous  silver  thread,  the  one 
hope  for  which  was  that  it  shouldn't  be  tangled  oi 
cUpped.  This  earnest  grasp  of  the  silver  thread  was 
doubtless  an  easier  business  in  other  places — ^though 
as  I  remount  the  stream  of  composition  I  see  it  faintly 
coloured  again  :  with  the  bright  protection  of  the 
Normandy  coast  (I  worked  away  a  few  weeks  at 
Etretat) ;  with  the  stronger  glow  of  southernmost 
France,  breaking  in  during  a  stay  at  Bayonne  ;  then 
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with  the  fine  historic  and  other  "  psychic  "  substatnce 
of  Saint-Germain-en-Laye,  a  purple  patch  of  taraccd 
October  before  returning  to  Paris.  There  comes 
after  that  the  memory  of  a  last  brief  intense  invoca- 
tion of  the  enclosing  scene,  of  the  pious  effort  to 
unwind  my  tangle,  with  a  firm  hand,  in  the  very 
light  (that  light  of  high,  narrowish  French  windows 
in  old  rooms,  the  light  somehow,  as  one  always  feels, 
of  "  style  "  itself)  that  had  quickened  my  wiginal 
vision.  I  was  to  pass  over  to  London  that  autunm ; 
which  was  a  reason  the  more  for  considering  the 
matter^ — the  matter  of  Newman's  final  predicament 
— ^with  due  intensity  :  to  let  a  loose  end  dangle  over 
into  alien  air  would  so  fix  upon  the  whole,  I  strenu- 
ously felt,  the  dishonour  of  piecemeal  composition. 
Therefore  I  strove  to  finish — ^first  in  a  small  dusky 
hotel  of  the  Rive  Gauche,  where,  though  the  windows 
again  were  high,  the  days  were  dim  and  the  crepus- 
cular court,  domestic,  intimate,  "  quaint,"  testified 
to  ancient  manners  almost  as  if  it  had  bden  that  of 
Balzac's  Maison  Vauquer  in  Le  Pire  Goriot:  and 
then  once  more  in  the  Rue  de  Luxembourg,  where  a 
black-framed  Empire  portrait-medaUion,  suspended 
in  the  centre  of  each  white  panel  of  my  almost 
noble  old  salon,  made  the  coolest,  discreetest,  most 
measured  decoration,  and  where,  through  casements 
open  to  the  last  mildness  of  the  year,  a  belated 
Saint  Martin's  summer,  the  tale  was  taken  up  afresh 
by  the  charming  light  click  and  clatter,  that  sound 
as  of  the  thin,  quick,  quite  feminine  surface-breathing 
of  Paris,  the  shortest  of  rhj^hms  for  so  huge  an 
organism. 
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I  shall  not  tell  whether  I  did  there  bring  my  book 
to  a  close — and  indeed  I  shrink,  for  myself,  fcrom 
putting  the  question  to  the  test  of  memory.  I  follow 
it  so  far,  the  old  urgent  ingenious  business,  and  then 
I  lose  sight  of  it :  from  which  I  infer — all  exact 
recovery  of  the  matter  failing — ^that  I  did  not  in  the 
event  drag  over  the  Channel  a  lengthening  chain  ; 
which  woidd  have  been  detestable.  I  reduce  to  the 
absurd  perhaps,  however,  by  that  small  subjective 
issue,  any  undue  measure  of  the  interest  of  this 
insistent  recovery  of  what  I  have  called  attendismt 
facts.  There  always  has  been,  for  the  valid  work  of 
art,  a  history — ^though  mainly  inviting,  doubtless, 
but  to  the  curious  critic,  for  whom  such  things  grow 
up  and  are  formed  very  much  in  the  manner  of 
attaching  young  Hves  and  characters,  those  con- 
spicuous cases  of  happy  development  as  to  which 
evidence  and  anecdote  are  always  in  order^  The 
development  indeed  must  be  certain  to  have  been 
happy^  the  life  sincere,  the  character  fine  :  the  work 
of  art,  to  create  or  repay  critical  curiosity,  must  iil 
short  haye  beien  very  "  valid  "  indeed.  Yet  ther^ 
is  on  the  other  hand  no  mathematical  measure  oit 
that  unportance — ^it  may  be  a  matter  of  widely-^ 
vBxymg  appreciation;  and  I  am  willing  to  grant  J 
assuredly,  that  this  interest,  in  a  given  relation,  wiLH 
nowhere  so  effectually  kindle  as  on  the  artist's  owrj 
part.  And  I  am  afraid  that  after  all  even  his  beslj 
excuse  for  it  must  remain  the  highly  personal  plea—^ 
the  joy  of  living  over,  as  a  chapter  of  experience,  th©t 
particular  intellectual  adventure.  Here  lurks  art* 
immense  homage  to  the  general  privilege  of  thd( 
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artist,  to  that  constructive,  that  creative  passion — 
portentous  words,  but  they  are  convenient — ^the 
exercise  of  which  finds  so  many  an  occasion  for 
appearing  to  him  the  highest  of  human  fortunes,  the 
rarest  boon  of  the  gods.  He  values  it,  all  sublimely 
and  perhaps  a  little  fatuously,  for  itself — ^as  the  great 
extension,  great  beyond  all  others,  of  experience  and 
of  consciousness ;  with  the  toil  and  trouble  a  mere 
sun-cast  shadow  that  falls,  shifts  and  vanishes,  the 
result  of  his  living  in  so  large  a  light.  On  the  con- 
stant nameless  felicity  of  this  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
has,  in  an  admirable  passage  and  as  in  so  many  other 
connexions,  said  the  right  word :  that  the  partaker 
of  the  "  Hfe  of  art  "  who  repines  at  the  absence  of  the 
rewards,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  pursuit  might 
surely  be  better  occupied.  Much  rather  should  he 
endlessly  wonder  at  his  not  having  to  pay  half  his 
substance  for  his  luxurious  immersion.  He  enjoys 
it,  so  to  speak,  without  a  tax ;  the  effort  of  labour 
involved,  the  torment  of  expression,  of  which  we 
have  heard  in  our  time  so  much,  being  after  all  but 
the  last  refinement  of  his  privilege.  It  may  leave 
I  him  weary  and  worn ;    but  how,  after  his  fashion, 

She  will  have  lived  !  As  if  one  were  to  expect  at  once 
freedom  and  ease  !  That  silly  safety  is  but  the  sign 
I  of  bondage  and  forfeiture.  Who  can  imagine  free 
*  selection — ^which  is  the  beautiful,  terrible  whole  of 
;  art — without  free  difSculty  ?  This  is  the  very 
^  franchise  of  the  city  and  high  ambition  of  the  citizen. 
J  The  vision  of  the  difficulty,  as  one  looks  back,  bathes 
I  one's  course  in  a  golden  glow  by  which  the  very 
'  objects  along  the  road  are  transfigured  and  glorified ; 
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SO  that  one  exhibits  them  to  other  eyes  with  an  elation 
possibly  presumptuous. 

Since  I  accuse  myself  at  aH  events  of  these  com- 
placencies I  take  advantage  of  them  to  repeat  that 
I  value,  in  my  retrospect,  nothing  so  much  as  the 
lively  light  on  the  romantic  property  of  my  subject 
that  I  had  not  expected  to  encounter.  If  in  The 
American  I  invoked  the  romantic  association  with- 
out mahce  prepense,  yet  with  a  production  of  the 
romantic  effect  that  is  for  myself  immistakable,  the 
occasion  is  of  the  best  perhaps  for  penetrating  a  little 
the  obscurity  of  that  principle.  By  what  art  or 
mystery,  what  craft  of  selection,  omission  or  com- 
mission, does  a  given  picture  of  life  appear  to  us  to 
surround  its  theme,  its  figures  and  images,  with  the 
air  of  romance  while  another  picture  close  beside  it 
may  affect  us  as  steeping  the  whole  matter  in  the 
element  of  reality  ?  It  is  a  question,  no  doubt,  on 
the  painter's  part,  very  much  more  of  perceived 
effect,  effect  after  the  fact,  than  of  conscious  design 
— ^though  iiideed  I  have  ever  failed  to  see  how  a 
coherent  picture  of  aiiything  is  producible  save  by 
a  complex  of  fine  measurements.  The  cau$e  of  the 
deflexion,  in  one  pronounced  sense  or  the  other,  must 
lie  deep,  however ;  so  that  for  the  most  part  we 
recognise  the  character  of  our  interest  only  after  the 
particular  magic,  as  I  say,  has  thoroughly  operated 
^— and  then  in  truth  but  if  we  be  a  bit  critically 
minded,  if  we  find  our  pleasure,  that  is,  in  these 
intimate  appreciations  (for  which,  as  I  am  well 
aware,  ninety-nine  readers  in  a  hundred  have  no  use 
whatever).  The  determining  condition  would  at  any 
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rate  seem  so  latent  that  one  may  well  doubt  if  the 
full  artistic  consciousness  ever  reaches  it ;  leaving 
the  matter  thus  a  case,  ever,  not  of  an  author's 
plotting  and  planning  and  calculating,  but  just  of  his 
f  eehng  and  seeing,  of  his  conceiving,  in  a  word,  and  of 
his  thereby  inevitably  expressing  himself,  under  the 
influence  of  one  value  or  the  other.  These  values  repre- 
sent different  sorts  and  degrees  of  the  commimicable 
thrill,  and  I  doubt  if  any  novelist,  for  instance,  ever 
proposed  to  commit-  himself  to  one  kind  or  the  other 
with  as  little  mitigation  as  we  are  sometimes  able  to 
find  for  him.  The  interest  is  greatest — ^the  interest  of 
his  genius,  I  mean,  and  of  his  general  wealth — ^when  he 
commits  himself  in  both  directions  ;  not  quite  at  the 
same  time  or  to  the  same  effect,  of  course,  but  by  some 
need  of  performing  his  whole  possible  revolution,  by 
the  law  of  some  rich  passion  in  him  for  extremes. 

Of  the  men  of  largest  responding  imagination 
before  the  human  scene,  of  Scott,  of  Balzac,  even  of 
the  coarse,  comprehensive,  prodigious  Zola,  we  feel, 
I  think,  that  the  deflexion  toward  either  quarter 
has  never  taken  place ;  that  neither  the  nature  of 
the  man's  faculty  nor  the  nature  of  his  experience 
has  ever  quite  determined  it.  His  current  remains 
therefore  extraordinarily  rich  and  mixed,  washing 
us  successively  with  the  warm  wave  of  the  near  and 
familiar  and  the  tonic  shock,  as  may  be,  of  the  far 
and  strange.  (In  making  which  opposition  I  suggest 
not  that  the  strange  and  the  far  are  at  all  necessarily 
romantic :  they  happen  to  be  simply  the  unknown, 
which  is  quite  a  different  matter.  The  real  repre- 
sents to  my  perception  the  things  we  cannot  possibly 
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not  know,  sooner  or  later,  in  one  way  or  another  ; 
it  being  but  one  of  the  accidents  of  our  hampered 
state,  and  one  of  the  incidents  of  their  quantity  and 
number,  that  particular  instances  have  not  yet  come 
our  way.  The  romantic  stands,  on  the  other  hand, 
for  the  things  that,  with  aU  the  facilities  in  the  world, 
all  the  wealth  and  all  the  courage  and  all  the  wit  and 
all  the  adventure,  we  never  can  directly  know ;  the 
things  that  can  reach  us  only  through  the  beautiful 
circuit  and  subterfuge  of  our  thought  and  our  desire.) 
There  have  been,  I  gather,  many  definitions  of 
romance,  as  a  matter  indispensably  of  boats,  or  of 
caravans,  or  of  tigers,  or  of  "  historical  characters," 
or  of  ghosts,  or  of  forgers,  or  of  detectives,  or  of 
beautiful  wicked  women,  or  of  pistols  and  knives, 
but  they  appear  for  the  most  part  reducible  to  the 
idea  of  the  facing  of  danger,  the  acceptance  of  great 
risks  for  the  fascination,  the  very  love,  of  their 
uncertainty,  the  joy  of  success  if  possible  and  of 
battle  in  any  case.  This  would  be  a  fine  formula  if 
it  bore  examination  ;  but  it  strikes  me  as  weak  and 
inadequate,  as  by  no  means  covering  the  true  ground 
and  yet  as  landing  us  in  strange  confusions. 

The  panting  pursuit  of  danger  is  the  pursuit  of 
life  itself,  in  which  danger  awaits  us  possibly  at  every 
step  and  faces  us  at  every  turn ;  so  that  the  dream 
of  an  intenser  experience  easily  becomes  rather  some 
vision  of  a  subhme  security  Uke  that  enjoyed  on  the 
flowery  plains  of  heaven,  where  we  may  conceive 
ourselves  proceeding  in  ecstasy  from  one  prodigious 
phase  and  form  of  it  to  another.  And  if  it  be 
insisted  that  the  measure  of  the  type  is  then  in  the 
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appreciation  of  danger — ^the  sign  of  our  projection 
of  the  real  being  the  smaUness  of  its  dangers,  and 
that  of  our  projection  of  the  romantic  the  hugeness, 
the  mark  of  the  distinction  being  in  short,  as  they 
s^y  of  collars  and  gloves  and  shoes,  the  size  and 
"  number  "  of  the  danger — ^this  discrimination  again 
surely  fails,  since  it  makes  our  difference  not  a  differ- 
ence of  kind,  which  is  what  we  want,  but  a  difference 
only  of  degree,  and  subject  by  that  condition  to  the 
indignity  of  a  sUding  scale  and  a  shifting  measure. 
There  are  immense  and  flagrant  dangers  that  are 
but  sordid  and  squalid  ones,  as  we  feel,  tainting  with 
their  quality  the  very  defiances  they  provoke  ;  while 
there  are  common  and  covert  ones,  that  "  look  like 
nothing  *'  and  that  can  be  but  inwardly  and  occultly 
dealt  with,  which  involve  the  sharpest  hazards  to 
Ufe  and  honour  and  the  highest  instant  decisions  and 
intrepidities  of  action.  It  is  an  arbitrary  stamp  that 
keeps  these  latter  prosaic  and  makes  the  former 
heroic;  and  yet  I  should  still  less  subscribe  to  a 
mere  "  subjective  "  division — I  mean  one  that  would 
place  the  difference  wholly  in  the  temper  of  the  im- 
perilled agent.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  a  more 
romantic  temper  than  Flaubert's  Madame  Bovary, 
and  yet  nothing  less  resembles  a  romance  than  the 
record  of  her  adventures.  To  classify  it  by  that  aspect 
— ^the  definition  of  the  spirit  that  happens  to  animate 
her — ds  Uke  settling  the  question  (as  I  have  seen  it  wit- 
lessly  settled)  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  *'  costume." 
Where  again  then  does  costume  h^^  or  end  ? — save 
with  the  "  run  "  of  one  or  anothei:  sort  of  play  ?  We 
must  reserve  vague  labels  for  artless  mixtures. 
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The  only  general  attribute  of  projected  romance 
that  I  can  see,  the  only  one  that  fits  all  its  cases, 
is  the  fact  of  the  kind  of  experience  with  which  it 
deals— experience  Hberated,  so  to  speak  ;  experience 
disengaged,  disembroiled,  disencumbered,  exempt 
from  the  conditions  that  we  usually  know  to  attach 
to  it  and,  if  we  wish  so  to  put  the  matter,  drag  upon 
it,  and  operating  in  a  medium  which  relieves  it, 
in  a  particular  interest,  of  the  inconvenience  of  a 
related,  a  measurable  state,  a  state  subject  to  all  our 
vulgar  communities.  The  greatest  intensity  may  so 
be  arrived  at  evidently — ^when  the  sacrifice  of  com- 
munity, of  the  ■"  related  *'  sides  of  situations,  has 
not  been  too  rash.  It  must  to  this  end  not  flagrantly 
betray  itself ;  we  must  even  be  kept  if  possible,  for 
our  illusion,  from  suspecting  any  sacrifice  at  alL 
The  balloon  of  experience  is  in  fact  of  course  tied  to 
the  earth,  and  under  that  necessity  we  swing,  thanks 
to  a  rope  of  remarkable  length,  in  the  more  or  less 
commodious  car  of  the  imagination  ;  but  it  is  by  the 
rope  we  know  where  we  are,  and  from  the  moment 
that  cable  is  cut  we  are  at  large  and  unrelated :  we 
only  swing  apart  from  the  globe — ^though  remaining 
as  exhilarated,  naturally,  as  we  Uke,  especially  when 
all  goes  well.  The  art  of  the  romancer  is,  '*  for  the 
fun  of  it,*'  insidiously  to  cut  the  cable,  to  cut  it 
without  our  detecting  him.  What  I  have  recogmBed 
then  in  The  American,  much  to  my  surprise  and  after 
long  years,  is  that  the  experience  here  represented 
is  the  disconnected  and  uncontrolled  experience — ■ 
imcontrolled  by  our  geoeral  sense  of  "  the  way  things 
happen  ** — which  romance  alone  more  or  less  success- 
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fnlly  palms  off  on  us.  It  is  a  case  of  Newman's  own 
intimate  experience  all,  that  being  my  subject,  the 
thread  of  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  is  not  once 
exchanged,  however  mommtarily,  for  any  other 
thread  ;  and  the  experience  of  others  concerning  us, 
and  concerning  him,  only  so  far  as  it  touches  him 
icnd  as  he  recognises,  feels  or  divines  it.  There  is 
our  general  sense  of  the  way  things  happen — ^it 
abides  with  us  indefeasibly,  as  readers  of  fiction, 
from  the  moment  we  demand  that  our  fiction  shall 
be  intelHgible ;  and  there  is  our  particular  sense  of 
the  way  they  don't  happen,  Which  is  Uable  to  wake 
up  imless  reflexion  and  criticism,  in  us,  have  been 
skilfully  and  successfully  drugged.  There  are  drugs 
enough,  clearly — ^it  is  all  a  question  of  appl3dng  them 
with  tact ;  in  which  case  the  way  things  don't  happen 
may  be  artfully  made  to  pass  for  the  way  things  do. 
Amusing  and  even  touching  to  me,  I  profess,  at 
this  time  of  day,  the  ingenuity  (worthy,  with  what- 
ever lapses,  of  a  better  cause)  ^th  which,  on  behalf  of 
Newman's  adventure,  this  hocus-pocus  is  attempted : 
the  value  of  the  instance  not  b^g  diminished  either^ 
surely,  by  its  having  been  att^npted  in  such  evident 
good  faith.  Yes,  all  is  romantic  to  my  actual  vision 
here,  and  not  least  so,  I  hasten  to  add,  the  fabulous 
felicity  of  my  candour.  Tlje  way  things  happen  is 
frankly  not  the  way  in  which  they  are  represented 
as  having  happened,  in  Paris,  to  my  hero :  the 
situation  I  had  conceived  only  saddled  me  with  that 
for  want  of  my  invention  of  something  better.  The 
great  house  of  Bellegarde,  in  a  word,  would,  I  now 
feel,  given  the  circumstances,  given  the  whole  of  the 
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ground,  have  comported  itself  in  a  manner  as  different 
as  possible  from  the  manner  to  which  my  narrative 
commits  it ;  of  which  truth,  moreover,  I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that,  in  spite  of  what  I  have  called  my 
serenity,  I  had  not  all  the  while  an  uneasy  suspicion. 
I  had  dug  in  my  path,  alas,  a  hole  into  which  I  was 
destined  to  fall.  I  was  so  possessed  of  my  idea  that 
Newman  Should  be  ill-usedi — ^which  was  the  essence 
of  my  subject — ^that  I  attached  too  scan^^  import- 
ance to  its  fashion  of  coming  about.^jJAhnost  any 
fashion  would  serve,  I  appear  to  have  assumed,  that 
would  give  me  my  main  chance  for  him  ;  a  matter 
depending  not  so  much  on  the  particular  trick  played 
him  as  on  the  interesting  face  presented  by  him  to 
any  dami^abla-tiicly  So  where  I  part  company  with 
Urra-firma  is  in  making  that  projected,  that  per- 
formed outrage  so  much  more  showy,  dramatically 
speaking,  than  sound.  Bad  I  patched  it  up  to  a 
greater  apparent  soundness  my  own- trick,  artistically 
speaking,  would  have  been  played ;  I  should  have 
cut  the  cable  without  my  reader's  suspecting  it.  I 
doubtless  at  the  time,  I  repeat,  believed  I  had  taken 
my  precautions ;  but  truly  they  should  have  been 
greater,  to  impart  the  air  of  truth  to  the  attitude- — 
that  is  first  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance,  and 
second  to  the  queer  falsity — of  the  Bellegardes. 

They  would  positively  have  jumped  then,  the 
Bellegardes,  at  my  rich  and  easy  American,  and  not 
have  *'  minded  *'  in  the  least  any  drawback — 
especially  as,  after  all,  given  the  pleasant  palette 
from  which  I  have  painted  him,  there  were  few 
drawbacks  to  mind.  My  subject  imposed  on  me  a 
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group  of  closely-allied  persons  animated  by  immense 
pretensions — ^which  was  all  very  well,  which  might 
be  full  of  the  promise  of  interest :  only  of  interest 
felt  most  of  all  in  the  light  of  comedy  and  of  irony. 
This,  better  understood,  would  have  dwelt  in  the 
idea  not  in  the  least  of  their  not  finding  Newman 
good  enough  for  their  alliance  and  thence  being 
ready  to  sacrifice  him,  but  in  that  of  their  taking 
with  alacrity  everything  he  could  give  them,  only 
asking  for  more  and  more,  and  then  adjusting  their 
pretensions  and  their  pride  to  it  with  all  the  comfort 
in  life.  Such  accommodation  of  the  theory  of  a 
noble  indifference  to  the  practice  of  a  deep  avidity 
is  the  real  note  of  policy  in  forlorn  aristocracies — ^and 
I  meant  of  course  that  the  Bellegardes  should  be 
virtually  forlorn.  The  perversion  of  truth  is  by  no 
means,  I  think,  in  the  displayed  acuteaess  of  their 
remembrance  of  "  who  *'  and  "  what "  they  are,  or 
at  any  rate  take  themselves  for;  since  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  all  insistence  on  "  worldly  "  advantages 
— and  the  situation  of  such  people  bristles  at  the  best 
(by  which  I  mean  imder  whatever  invocation  of  a 
superficial  simpUcity)  with  emphasis,  accent,  assimip- 
tion — to  produce  at  times  an  effect  of  grossness. 
The  picture  of  their  tergiversation,  at  all  events, 
however  it  may  originally  have  seemed  to  me  to 
hang  together,  has  taken  on  this  rococo  appearance 
precisely  because  their  preferred  course,  a  thousand 
times  preferred,  would  have  been  to  haul  him  and 
his  fortune  into  their  boat  under  cover  of  night 
perhaps,  in  any  case  as  quietly  and  with  as  little 
bumping    and    spleishing    as    possible,    and    there 
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accommodate  him  with  the  very  safest  and  most 
convenient  seat.  Given  Newman,  given  the  fact 
that  the  thing  constitutes  itself  organically  as  his 
adventure,  that  too  might  very  well  be  a  situation 
and  a  subject :  oMy  it  wouldn't  have  been  the 
theme  of  The  American  as  the  book  stands,  the 
theme  to  which  I  was  from  so  early  pledged.  Since 
I  had  wanted  a  *'  wrong  "  this  other  turn  might 
even  have  been  arranged  to  give  me  that,  might  even 
have  been  arranged  to  meet  my  requirement  that 
somebody  or  something  should  be  '*  in  his  power  " 
so  deUghtfully ;  and  with  the  signal  effect,  after  all, 
of  "  defining  '*  everything.  (It  is  as  difficult,  I  said 
above,  to  trace  the  dividing-line  between  the  real 
and  the  romantic  as  to  plant  a  milestone  between 
north  and  south ;  but  I  am  not  sure  an  infallible 
sign  of  the  latter  is  not  this  rank  vegetation  of  the 
"  power  "  of  bad  people  that  good  get  into,  or  vice 
versa.  It  is  so  rarely,  alas,  into  our  power  that  any 
one  gets !)  ^ 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to-day  to  believe  that  I  had 
not,  as  my  work  went  on,  some  shade  of  the  rueful 
sense  of  my  affront  to  verisimilitude ;  yet  I  catch 
the  memory  at  least  of  no  great  sharpness,  no  true 
critical  anguish,  of  remorse  :  an  anomsdy  the  reason 
of  which  in  fact  now  glimmers  interestingly  out. 
My  ^r^nrftm,  nH  T  saw  it,  was  to  make  and  to  keep 
^Jfiwnr^g^  consistent ;  the  picture  of  his  consistency 
was  all  my  undertaking,  and  the  memory  of  that 
infatuation  perfectly  abides  with  me.  He  was  to  be 
the  hghted  figure,  the  others — evai  doubtless  to  an 
excessive  degree  the  woman  who  is  made  the  agent 
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of  his  discomfiture — ^were  to  be  the  obscured ;  by 
which  I  should  largely  get  the  very  effect  most  to  be 
invoked,  that  of  a  generous  nature  engaged  with 
forces,  with  dif&culties  and  dangers,  that  it  but  half 
understands.  t|  ]S[ftwman  wa<^  flttanhin^  finfyuffh,  I 
must  have  argued,  his  tangle  would  be  sensible 
fflOugh ;  for  the  interest  of  everything  is  all  that  it  is 
his  vision,  his  conception,  his  interpretation  :  at  the 
-window  of  his  wide,  quite  sufficientlv  wide,  conscious- 
ness we  are  seated,  from  that  admirable  position  we 
'*  assist,"  He  therefore  supremely  matters  ;  all„ 
rest  matters  only  as  he  feels  it,  treats  it,  mefets 
A  beautiful  infatuation  this,  always,  1  think,  th^ 
intensity  of  the  creative  effort  to  get  into  the 
of  the  creature;  the  act  of  personal  possession  of' 
one  being  by  another  at  its  completeat — and  with 
the  high  enhancement,  ever,  that  it  is,  by  the  same 
stroke,  the  effort  of  the  artist  to  preserve  for  his 
subject  that  unity,  and  for  his  use  of  it  (in  other 
words  for  the  interest  he  desires  to  excite)  that  effect 
of  a  centre,  which  most  economise  its  value.  Its 
value  is  most  discussable  when  that  economy  has 
naost  operated  ;  the  content  and  the  "  importance  " 
of  a  work  of  art  are  m  fine  wholly  dependent  on  its 
being  one :  outside  of  which  all  prate  of  its  repre- 
sentative character,  its  meaning  and  its  bearing,  its 
moraUty  and  humanity,  are  an  impudent  thing. 
Strong  in  that  character,  which  is  the  condition  of  its 
really  bearing  witness  at  all,  it  is  strong  every  way. 
So  much  remains  true  then  on  behalf  of  my  instinct 
of  multipl5dng  the  fine  touches  by  which  Newman 
should  Uve  and  communicate  Hfe ;  and  yet  I  still 
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ask  myself,  I  confess,  what  I  can  have  made  of  "  life," 
in  my  picture,  at  such  a  juncture  as  the  interval 
offered  as  elapsing  between  my  hero's  first  accepted 
state  and  the  nuptial  rites  that  are  to  crown  it. 
Nothing  hete  is  in  truth  "  offered  **-r-eveTythmg  is 
evaded,  and  the  effect  of  this,  I  recognise,  is  of  the 
oddest.  His  relation  to  Madame  de  Cintrfe  takes  a 
great  stride,  but  the  author  appears  to  view  that  but 
as  a  signal  for  letting  it  severely  alone. 

I  have  been  stupefied,  in  so  thoroughly  revising 
the  book,  to  find,  on  turning  a  page,  that  the  light 
in  which  he  is  presented  immediately  after  Madame 
de  Bellegarde  has  conspicuously  introduced  him  to 
all  her  circle  as  her  daughter's  husband-to-be  is  that 
of  an  evening  at  the  opera  quite  alone ;  as  if  he 
wouldn't  surely  spend  his  leisure,  and  especially 
those  hours  of  it,  with  his  intended.  Instinctively, 
from  that  moment,  one  would  have  seen  them 
intimately  and,  for  one's  interest,  beautifully  together  ; 
with  some  iQustration  of  the  beauty  incumbent  on 
the  author.  The  truth  was  that  at  this  point  the 
author,  all  gracelessly,  could  but  hold  his  breath  and 
pass ;  lingering  was  too  dif&cult — ^he  had  made  for 
himself  a  crushing  compHcation.  Since  Madame  de 
Cintr6  was  after  all  to  "  back  out  "  every  touch  in 
the  picture  of  her  apparent  loyalty  would  add  to  her 
eventual  shame.  She  had  acted  in  clear  good  faith, 
but  how  could  I  give  the  detail  of  an  attitude,  on  her 
part,  of  which  the  foundation  was  yet  so  weak  ?  I 
preferred,  as  the  minor  evil,  to  shirk  the  attempt — 
at  the  cost  evidently  of  a  signal  loss  of  "  charm  "  ; 
and  with  this  lady,  altogether,  I  recognise,  a  light 
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plank,  too  light  a  plank,  is  laid  for  the  reader  over 
a  dark  "psychological"  abyss.  l^^deUcatejclue 
^  iif>r  /^nnHn/^f  \c^  p^x/Ar  /^Afinif ^ly  plflfifid  ill  hjs  hand  : 
I  must  have  liked  verily  to  think  it  was  delicate  and 
to  flatter  myself  it  was  to  be  felt  with  finger-tips 
rather  than  heavily  tugged  at.  Here  then,  at  any 
rate,  is  the  romantic  tout  crachS — the  fine  flower  of 
Newman's  experience  blooming  in  a  medium  "  cut 
off"  and  shut  up  to  itself.  I  don't  for  a  moment 
pronounce  any  spell  proceeding  from  it  necessarily 
the  less  workable,  to  a  rejoicing  ingenuity,  for  that ; 
beguile  the  reader's  suspicion  of  his  being  shut  up, 
transform  it  for  him  into  a  positive  illusion  of  the 
largest  liberty,  and  the  success  will  ever  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  chance.  Only  all  this  gave  me,  I 
make  out,  a  great  deal  to  look  to,  and  I  was  perhaps 
wrong  in  thinking  that  Newman  by  himself,  and  for 
any  occasional  extra  inch  or  so  I  might  smuggle  into 
his  measurements,  would  see  me  through  my  wood. 
Anything  more  Hberated  and  disconnected,  to  repeat 
my  terms,  than  his  prompt  general  profession,  before 
the  Tristrams,  of  aspiring  to  a  "  great  "  marriage,  for 
example,  could  surely  not  well  be  imagined.  I  had 
to  take  that  over  with  the  rest  of  him  and  fit  it  in 
—I  had  indeed  to  exclude  the  outer  air.  Still,  I  find 
on  re-perusal  that  I  have  been  able  to  breathe  at  least 
in  my  aching  void  ;  so  that,  clinging  to  my  hero  as 
to  a  tall,  protective,  good-natured  elder  brother  in  a 
rough  place,  I  leave  the  record  to  stand  or  fall  by  his 
more  or  less  convincing  image. 

HENRY  JAMES, 
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On  a  brilliant  day  in  May,  of  the  year  1868,  a  gentle- 
man was  reclining  at  his  ease  on  the  great  circular 
divan  which  at  that  period  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
Salon  Carr6,  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre.    This 
commodious  ottoman  has  since  been  removed,  to  the 
extreme  regret  of  all'^j^ak-kneedJoyeuB  of  the  fine 
arts;  but  our  visitor  hadtaEen  serene  possession  of  its 
softest  spot,  and,  with  his  head  thrown  back  and  his 
legs  outstretched,  was  staring  at  Murillo's  beautiful 
moon-borne  Madonna  in  deep  enjoyment  of  his  pos- 
ture.    He  had  removed  his  hat  and  flung  down  beside 
him  a  little  red  guide-book  and  an  opera-glass.    The 
day  was  warm  ;  he  was  heated  with  walking,  and  he 
repeatedly,  witii  vague  weariness,  passed  his  hand- 
kerchief over  his  forehead.    And  yet  he  was  evidently 
not  a  man  to  whom  fa^tigua  was.  famijiar ;  long,  lean, 
and  muscular,  he  suggested  an  intensity  of  uncon- 
scious resistance.    His  exertions  oh  this  particular  d^y, 
howeverj^lradnSeen  of  an  unwonted  sort,  and  he  had 
often  performed  great  physical  feats  that  left  him 
less  jaded  than  his  quiet  stroll  through  the  Louvre. 
He  had  looked  out  all  the  pictures  to  which  an  asterisk 
wa^jaffixed  in. those  formidable  pages  of  fine  print  in 
his  Badeker  ;  his  attention  had  been  strained  and  his 
eyes   daz^d ;    he  had  sat  down  with  an  ^esthetic 
headache.     He  had  looked,  moreover,  not  only  at  all 
tEe~"pictm:§3,  but  at  all  the  copies  that  were  going 
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forward  around  them  in  the  hands  of  those  innumer- 
able young  women  in  long  aprons,  on  high  stools, 
who  devote  themselves,  in  France,  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  masterpieces  ;  and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
he  had  often  admired  the  copy  much  more  than  the 
ori^rial^  His  physiognomy  would  have  sufficiently 
mdicated  that  he  was  a  shrewd  and  capable  person, 
and  in  truth  he  had  often  sat  up  all  night  over  a 
bristling  bundle  of  accounts  and  heard  the  cock 
crow  without  a  yawn.  But  Raphael  and  Titian  and 
Rubens  were  a  new  kkid  of  arithmetic,  and  they 
made  him  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  wonder  at  his 
vaguenesses. 

An  observer  with  an5dliing  of  an  eye  for  local  types 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  referring  this  candid 
connoisseur  to  the  scene  of  his  origin,  and  indeed  such 
an  observer  might  have  made  an  ironic  point  of  the 
almost  ideal  completeness  with  which  he  filled  out 
the  moifld  of  race.  The  gentleman  on  the  divan  was 
the  superlative  American ;  to  which  affirmation  "of 
chai^cter  he  was  partly  helped  by  the  general  easy 
magnificence  at'  iris  /'Xlianhood.  He  appeared  to 
possess  that  kind  of  health  and  strength  whichTVhen 
found  in  perfection,  are  the  most  impressive  —  the 
physical  tone  which  the  owner  does  nothing  to 
"  keep  up."  If  he  was  a  muscular  Christian  it  was 
quite  without  doctrine.  If  it  was  necessary  to  walk 
to  a  remote  spot  he  walked,  but  he  had  never  known 
himself  to  "exercise."  He  had  no  theory  with 
,  regard  to  cold  bathing  or  the  use  of  Indian  clubs ; 
he  was  neither  an  oarsman,  a  rifleman  nor  a  fencer — 
he  had  never  had  time  for  these  amusements — and 
he  was  quite  unaware  that  the  saddle  is  reconunended 
for  certain  forms  of  indigestion.  He  was  by  inclina- 
tion a  temperate  man  ;  but  he  had  supped  the  night 
before  his  visit  to  the  Louvre  at  the  Caf6  Anglais — 
some  one  had  told  him  it  was  an  experience  not  to 
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be  omitted — and  he  had  slept  none  the  less  the  sleep 
of  the  just.  His  usual  attitude  and  carriage  had  a 
liberal  looseness,  but  when,  iinder  a  special  inspira- 
tion, he  straightened  himself  he  looked  a  grenadier 
on  parade.  He  had  never  tasted  tobacco.  He  had 
been  assured— such  things  are  said*— that  cigars  are 
excellent  for  the  health,  and  he  was  quite  capable 
of  believing  it ;  but  he  would  no  more  have  thought 
of  "  taking  "  one  than  of  taking  a  dose  of  medicine. 
His  complexion  was  brown  and  the  arch  of  his  nose 
bdd  and  well-marked.  His  eye  was  of  a  clear,  cold 
grey,  and  save  for  the  abundant  droop  of  his  mous- 
tadie  he  spoke,  as  to  cheek  and  chin,  of  the  joy  of 
the  matutinal  steel.  He  had  the  flat  jaw  and  the 
finn,  dry  neck  which  are* ffeg^uent  in  the  American 
typel  but  the  Beffayal  ^j  pafivp  ri^nHifmnc^  is  a 
T!taHert)f  expression  even  more  than  of  feature,  and 
it  vas^nTEs  reTpecTfhat  OUT  traveTIe  countenance 
was  supremely  eloquent.  The  observer  we  have  been 
siq)posing  might,  however,  perfectly  have  measured 
ite  expressiveness  and  yet  have  been  at  a  loss  for 
Hames  and  terms  to  fit  it.  It  had  that  paucity  of 
detail  which  is  yet  not  emptiness,  that  blankness 
which  is  not  simpUdty,  that  look  of  being  conmiitted 
to  nothing  in  particular,  of  standing  in  a  posture  of 
g^eral  hospitality  to  the  chances  of  life,  of  being  very 
much  at  one's  own  disposal,  charactexi&ticx>f  American 
i^ces  of  the  clear  strain.  It  Was  the  eye,  in  this  case, 
that  chiefly  told  the  story;  a^  eye  in  which  the 
unacquainted  and  the  expert  were  singularly  blended. 
It  was  full  of  contradictory  suggestions  ;  and  though 
it  was  by  no  means  the  glowing  orb  of  a  hero  of 
roniance  you  could  find  in  it  almost  an5dliing  you 
lofdeed  for.  Frigid  and  yet  friendly,  frank  yet 
cantbus,  shrewd  yet  credulous,  positive  yet  sceptical, 
coatitent  yet  shy,  extremely  intelligent  and  extremely  ; 
gOoMumoured,  there  was  something  vaguely  defiant 
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in  its  concessions  and  something  profoundly  reassuring 
^  in  its  reserve.  The  wide  yet  partly  folded  wings  of 
-^  this  gentleman's  moustache,  with  the  two  premature 
\  wrinkles  in  the  cheek  above  it,  and  the  f a^ion  of  his 
garments,  in  which  an  exposed  shirt-front  and  a  blue 
' )  satin  necktie  of  too  light  a  shade  played  perhaps  an 
obtrusive  part,  completed  the  dements  of  his  identity. 
We  have  a;pproached  him  perhaps  at  a  not  especially 
favourable  moment ;  he  is  by  no  means  sitting  for 
his  portrait.  But  listless  as  he  lounges  there,  rather 
baffled  on  the  aesthetic  question  and  guilty  of  the 
damning  fault  (as  we  have  lately  discovered  it  to  be) 
of  confounding  the  aspect  of  the  artist  with  that  of 
his  work  (for  he  admires  the  squinting  Madonna  of 
the  young  lady  with  the  hair  that  somehow  also 
advertises  '*  art,"  because  he  thinks  the  young  lady 
herself  uncohunonly  taking),  he  is  a  sufficiently 
promising  acquaintance.  Decision,  salubrity,  jocos- 
ity, prosperity,  seem  to  hover  witMn  his  call ;  he  is 
evidently  a  man  of  business,  but  the  term  appeaxs 
to  confess,  for  his  particular  benefit,  to  undefined 
and  mysterious  boundaries  which  invite  the  imagina- 
tion to  bestir  itself. 

As  the  little  copyist  proceeded  with  her  task,  her 
attention  addressed  to  her  admirer,  from  time  to 
time,  for  reciprocity,  one  of  its  blankest,  though  not 
of  its  briefest,  missives.  The  working-out  of  her 
.scheme  appeared  to  call,  in  her  view,  for  a  great  deal 
of  vivid  by-play,  a  great  standing  off  with  folded 
arms  and  head  dropping  from  side  to  side,  stroking 
of  a  dimpled  chin  with  a  dimpled  hand,  sighing  and 
frowning  and  patting  of  the  foot,  fmnbling  in  dis- 
ordered tresses  for  wandering  hair-pins.  These 
motions  were  accompanied  by  a  far-stra5dng  glance, 
which  tripped  up,  occasionally,  as  it  were,  on  the 
tall  arrested  gentleman.  At  last  he  rose  abruptly 
and,  putting  on  his  hat  as  if  for  emphasis  of  an  austere 
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intention,  approached  the  young  lady.  He  placed 
himself  before  her  picture  and  looked  at  it  for  a  time 
during  which  she  pretended  to  be  quite  unconscious 
■  of  his  presence.  Then,  invoking  her  intelligence  with 
the^sin^e^ord Ihat  ronstitntpfl  the  str;pngth  of  his  / 
F^umyocabulary,  and  holding  up  one  finger  in  a  * 
manner  that  appeared  to  him  to  illuminate  his 
meaning,  '*  CortsMen  ?  "  he  abruptly  demanded. 

The  artfefstatgd  a  moment,  gave  a  small  pout, 
shrugged  her  shoulders,  put  down  her  palette  and 
brushes  and  stood  rubbing  her  hands. 

"  How  much  ?  "  said  our  friend  in  English.  '*  Com- 
hien  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  wishes  to  buy  it  ?  "  she  asked  in  French. 

"Very  pretty.  Splendide.  Comhien?'*^  repeated 
the  American. 

"  It  pleases  monsieur,  my  little  picture  ?  It's  at 
very  beautiful  subject,"  said  the  young  lady. 

"  The  Madonna,  yes  ;  I'm  not  a  real  Catholic,  but 
I  want  to  buy  it.  Comhien  ?  Figure  it  right  there." 
And  he  took  a  pencil  from  his  pocket  and  showed  her 
the  fly-leaf  of  his  guide-book.  She  stood  looking  at 
him  and  scratching  her  chin  with  the  pencil.  **  Isn't 
it  for  sale  ?  "  he  asked.  And  as  she  still  stood  reflect- 
ing, probing  him  with  eyes  which,  in  spite  of  her 
desire  to  treat  this  avidity  of  patronage  as  a  very  old 
story,  added  to  her  flush  of  incredulity,  he  was  airaid 
he  had  offended  her.  She  was  simply  trjdng  to  look 
indifferent,  wondering  how  far  she  might  go.  "I 
haven't  made  a  mistake — pas  insuUi,  no?"  her 
interlocutor  continued.  "  Don't  you  understand  a 
little  EngUsh  ?  " 

The  young  lady's  aptitude  for  playing  a  part  at 
short  notice  wasTgmaitetble..  .She  fixed  him  with  all 
her  conscious  perception  and  asked  him  if  he  spoke 
no  French.  Then  " Donnex I*'  she  said  briefly,  and 
took  the  open  guide-book.     In  the  upper  comer  of 
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the  fly-leaf  she  traced  a  number  in  a  minute  and 
extremely  neat  hand.  On  which  she  handed  back  the 
book  and  resumed  her  palette. 

Our  friend  read  the  nimiber  :  "  2000  francs."  He 
said  nothing  for  a  time,  but  stood  looking  at  the 
picture  while  the  copyist  began  actively  to  dabble 
with  her  paint.  "  For  a  copy,  isn't  that  a  good 
deal  ?  "  he  inquired  at  last.     "  Pas  beaucoup  ?  ** 

She  raised  her  eyes  from  her  palette,  scanned  him 
from  head  to  foot,  and  alighted  with  admirable 
sagacity  upon  exactly  the  right  answer.  "Yes,  it's 
a  good  deal.  But  my  copy  is  extremely  soignS. 
That's  its  value." 

The  gentleman  in  whom  we  are  interested  under- 
stood no  French,  but  I  have  said  he  was  intelligent, 
and  here  is  a  good  chance  to  prove  it.  He  appre- 
hended, by  a  natural  instinct,  the  meaning  of  the 
yoimg  woman's  phrase,  and  it  gratified  him  to  find 
her  so  honest.  Beauty,  therefore  talent,  rectitude  ; 
she  combined  everything  I  "  But  you  must  finish 
it,"  he  said.  "  Finish,  you  know  ;  "  and  he  pointed 
to  the  unpainted  hand  of  the  figure. 

"  Oh,  it  shall  be  finished  in  perfection — ^in  the 
perfection  of  perfections  !  "  cried  mademoiselle  ;  and 
to  confirm  her  promise  she  deposited  a  rosy  blotch  in 
the  middle  of  the  Madonna's  cheek. 

But  the  American  frowned.  "Ah,  too  red,  too 
red  !  "  he  objected.  "  Her  complexion,"  pointing  to 
the  Murillo,  "  is  more  delicate." 

**  Delicate  ?  Oh  it  shall  be  delicate,  monsieur  ; 
delicate  as  Sevres  biscuit.  I'm  going  to  tone  that 
down  ;  I  promise  you  it  shall  have  a  surface  I  And. 
where  will  you  allow  us  to  send  it  to  you  ?  Your 
address." 

"  My  address  ?  Oh  yes  I  "  And  the  gentleman 
drew  a  card  from  his  pocket-book  and  wrote  some- 
thing on  it.    Then  hesitating  a  moment :  "  If  I  don't 
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like  it  when  it  is  finished,  you  know,  I  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  it." 

The  young  lady  seemed  as  good  a  guesser  as  him- 
self.   "  Oh,  I'm  very  sure  monsieur's  not  capricious  1 " 

"  Capricious  ?  "  And  at  this  monsieur  began  to 
laugh.  "  Oh  no,  I'm  not  capricious.  I'm  very 
faithful.    I'm  very  constant.    Comprenez  ?  " 

"  Monsieur's  constant ;  I  understand  perfectly. 
It's  not  the  case  of  all  the  world.  To  recompense 
you,  you  shall  have  your  picture  on  the  first  possible 
day ;  next  week — as  soon  as  it's  dry.  I'll  take  the 
card  of  monsieur."  And  she  took  it  and  read  his 
name :  "  Christopher  Newman."  Then  she  tried  to 
repeat  it  Idoiid  aaRl~l31ighed  ait  her  bad  accent. 
"  Your  English  names  are  not  commodes  to  say  I  " 

"  Well,  mine's  partly  celebrated,"  said  Mr.  New- 
man, laughing  too.  "  Did  you  never  hear  of  Christo- 
^r  Columbus  ?  " 

"  Bieii  sHr  I  He  first  showed  Americans  the  way 
to  Europe ;  ^  very  great  man.  And  is  he  your 
IStronn^'- 

"  My  patron  ?  " 

"  Your  patron  saint,  such  as  we  aU  have." 

"  Oh,  exactly ;  my  parents  named  me  after 
Mm.". 

"  liSonsieur  is  American  then  too  ?  " 

"  I^oesn't  it  stick  right  out  ?  "  monsieur  inquired. 

"  And  you  mean  to  carry  my  dear  Uttle  picture 
away)  over  there  ?  "  She  explained  her  phraise  with  a 
gestujre. 

"  Uh,  I  mean  to  buy  a  great  many  pictures — 
^hemcoup,  beaucoup/'  said  Christopher  Newman. 

"The  honour's  not  less  for  me,"  the  young  lady 
answered,  "  for  I'm  sure  monsieur  has  a  great  deal  of 

'jBut  you  must  give  me  your  card,"  Newman 
WBt  on ;  *'  your  card,  you  know." 
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The  young  lady  looked  severe  an  instant.  "  My 
father  will  wait  on  you." 

But  this  time  Mr.  Newman's  powers  of  divination 
were  at  fault.  *'  Your  card,  your  address,"  he  simply 
repeated. 

'*  My  address  ?  "  said  mademoiselle.  Then,  with 
a  little  shrug  :  "  Happily  for  you,  you're  a  stranger 
—of  a  distinction  qui  se  voit.  It's  the  first  time  I 
ever  gave  my  card  to  a  gentleman."  And,  taking 
from  her  pocket  a  well-worn  flat  little  wallet,  she 
extracted  from  it  a  small  glazed  visiting-card  and 
presented  the  latter  to  her  client.  It  was  neatly 
inscribed  in  pencil,  with  a  great  many  flourishes, 
"  Mile.  No6mie  Nioche."  But  Mr.  Newman,  unlike 
his  companion,  read  the  name  with  perfect  gravity ; 
all  French  names  to  him  were  equally  incommodes. 

"  And  precisely — ^how  it  happens  ! — there's  my 
father ;  he  has  come  to  escort  me  home,"  said  Made- 
moiselle No6mie.  '*  He  speaks  EngUsh  beautifully. 
He'll  arrange  with  you."  And  she  turned  to  welcome 
a  little  old  gentleman  who  came  shuffling  up  and 
peering  over  his  glasses  at  Newman. 

M.  Nioche  wore  a  glossy  wig,  of  an  unnatural 
colour,  which  overhung  his  little  meek,  white,  vacant 
face,  leaving  it  hardly  more  expressive  than  the  un- 
featured  block  upon  which  these  articles  ai?e  dis- 
played in  the  barber's  window.  He  was  an  exqumte 
image  of  shabby  gentility.^  His  scanT,  ffl-iifadei  coat, 
desperately  brushed,  his  darned  gloves,  his  ^dghly 
polished  boots,  his  rusty,  shapely  hat,  told  the  std)ry  of 
a  person  who  had  "  had  losses  "  and  who  clumg  to 
the  spirit  of  nice  habits  even  though  the  letter  had 
been  hopelessly  effaced.  Among  other  things  M. 
Nioche  had  lost  courage.  Adversity  had  not  only 
deprived  him  of  means,  it  had  deprived  him  of  ( jonfi- 
deijLce — ^so  frightened  him  that  he^  was  going  thrpugh 
his  remnant  of  life  on  tiptoe,  lest  he  should  walfe  up 
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afresh  the  hostile  fates.  If  this  strange  gentleman 
should  be  saying  anything  improper  to  his  daughter 
M.  Nioche  would  entreat  him  huskily,  as  a  particular 
favour,  to  forbear ;  but  he  would  admit  at  the  same 
time  that  he  was  very  presumptuous  to  ask  for 
particular  favours. 

'*  Monsieur  has  bought  my  picture,"  said  Made- 
moiselle No6mie.  "  Allien  it's  finished  you'll  carry 
it  to  him  in  a  cab." 

"  In  a  cab  !  "  cried  M.  Nioche  ;  and  he  stared,  in 
a  bewildered  way,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  sun  rising  at 
midnight. 

"  Are  you  the  young  lady's  father  ?  "  said  Newman. 
"  I  think  she  said  you  speak  English." 

"  Spick  English  —  yes."  The  old  man  slowly 
rubbed  his  hands.     "  I'll  bring  it  in  a  cab." 

"  Say  something  then,"  cried  his  daughter. 
"  Thank  him  a  little — not  too  much." 

"  A  little,  my  daughter,  a  little  ?  "  he  murmured 
in  distress.     "  How  much  ?  " 

"  Two  thousand  I  "  said  Mademoiselle  No6mie. 
"  Don't  make  a  fuss  or  he'll  take  back  his  word." 

**  Two  thousand  I  "  gasped  the  old  man  ;  and  he 
began  to  fumble  for  his  snuff-box.  He  looked  at 
Newman  from  head  to  foot ;  he  looked  at  his  daughter 
and  then  at  the  picture.  "  Take  care  you  don't  spoil 
it  I  "he  cried  almost  sublimely. 

'*  We  must  go  home,"  said  Mademoiselle  Noemie. 
"  This  is  a  good  day's  work.  Take  care  how  you 
carry  it  I  "    And  she  began  to  put  up  her  utensils. 

"  How  can  I  thank  you  ?  "  asked  M.  Nioche. 
"  My  English  is  far  from  sufficing." 

"  I  wish  I  spoke  French  half  so  well,"  said  New- 
man good-naturedly.  "  Your  daughter  too,  you  see, 
makes  herself  understood." 

"  Oh  sir  I  "  and  M.  Nioche  looked  over  his  spec- 
tacles with  tearful  eyes,  nodding  out  of  his  depths  of 
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sadness.  "  She  has  had  an  education — trh  supir- 
ieure  1  Nothing  was  spared.  Lessons,  in  pastel  at 
ten  francs  the  lesson,  lessons  in  oil  at  twelve  francs. 
I  didn't  look  at  the  francs  then.  She's  a  serious 
worker." 

"  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you've  had  a 
bad  time  ?  "  asked  Newman. 

*'  A  bad  time  ?    Oh  sir,  misfortunes^ — terrible  I  " 

**  Unsuccessful  in  business  ?  " 

"  Very  unsuccessful,  sir." 

"  Oh,  never  fear ;  you'll  get  on  your  legs  again," 
said  Newman  cheerily. 

The  old  man  cast  his  head  to  one  side ;  he  wore 
an  expression  of  pain,  as  if  this  were  an  unfeeHng 
jest :  whereupon  "  What  is  it  he  says  ?  "  Mademoi- 
selle No6mie  demanded. 

M.  Nioche  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  "  He  says  I  shall 
make  my  fortune  again." 

"  Perhaps  he'll  help  you.    And  what  else  ?  " 

"  He  says  thou  hast  a  great  deal  of  head." 

**  It's  very  possible.  You  believe  it  yourself,  my 
father." 

"  Believe  it,  my  daughter  ?  With  this  evidence  !  " 
And  the  old  man  turned  afresh,  in  staring,  wondering 
homage,  to  the  audacious  daub  on  the  easel. 

"  Ask  him  then  if  he'd  not  Uke  to  learn  French." 

"  To  learn  French  ?  " 

"  To  take  lessons." 

"  To  take  lessons,  my  daughter  ?     From  thee  ?  " 

"  From  thee." 

"  From  me,  my  child  ?  How  should  I  give 
lessons  ?  " 

*'  Pas  de  raisons  I  Ask  him  immediately  I  "  said 
Mademoiselle  No^mie  with  soft  shortness. 

M.  Nioche  stood  aghast,  but  under  his  daughter's 
eye  he  collected  his  wits  and,  doing  his  best  to 
assume  an  agreeable  smile,  executed  her  commands. 
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"  Would  it  please  you  to  receive  instruction  in  our 
beautiful  language  ?  "  he  brought  out  with  an  appeal- 
ing quaver. 

"  To  study  French  ?  "    Newman  was  rather  struck. 

M.  Nioche  pressed  his  finger-tips  together  and 
slowly  raised  his  shoulders.  "A  little  practice  in 
conversation  !  " 

"  Practice,  conversation — that's  it !  "  murmured 
Mademoiselle  Noemie,  who  had  caught  the  words. 
"  The  conversation  of  the  best  society." 

"  Our  Frendi  conversation  is  rather  famous,  you 
know,"  M.  Nioche  ventured  to  continue.  "  It's  the 
genius  of  our  nation." 

**  But --except  for  your  nation  —  isn't  it  almost 
impossible  ?  "  asked  Newman  very  simply. 

"  Not  to  a  man  of  esprit  like  ;monsieur,  an  admirer 
of  beauty  in  every  form  1  "  And  M.  Nioche  cast  a 
significant  glance  at  his  daughter's  Madonna. 

*'  I  can't  fancy  myself  reeling  off  fluent  French  I  " 
Newman  protested.  '*  And  yet  I  suppose  the  more 
thifl^.  the  morej3aBfte6-^^'tSihg&.  a  irian  kn6ws,The 
better  hecaji^^et^round. ' ' 

'^^iSTSisIeur  expresses"  that  very  happily.  The 
better  he  can  get  round.    Hilas,  oui  I " 

"  I  suppose  it  would  help  me  a  great  deal,  knocking 
about  Paris,  to  be  able  to  try  at  least  to  talk." 

"  Ah,  there  are  so  many  things  monsieur  must 
want  to  say  :  remarkable  things,  and  proportionately 
difficult." 

"  Everything  I  want  to  say  is  proportionately  diffi- 
cult.   But  you're  in  the  habit  of  giving  lessons  ?  " 

Poor  M.  Nioche  was  embarrassed  ;  he  smiled  more 
appealingly.  "  I'm  not  a  regular  professor,"  he  ad- 
mitted. '*  I  can't  pourtant  tell  him  I've  a  diploma," 
he  said  to  his  daughter. 

"  Tell  him  it's  a  v^ry  exceptional  chance,"  an- 
swered mademoiselle ;    "an  komme  du  monde-^one 
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perfect  gentleman  conversing  with  another.  Remem- 
ber what  you  are.    Remember  what  you  have  been." 

"  A  teacher  of  languages  in  neither  case  I  Much 
more  dans  le  temps  and  much  less  to-day  !  And  if  he 
asks  the  price  of  the  lessons  ?  " 

"  He  won't  ask  it,"  said  the  girl. 

"  What  he  pleases,  I  may  say  ?  " 

"  Never !    That's  bad  style." 

"  But  if  he  wants  to  know  ?  " 

Mademoiselle  Nodmie  had  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
was  tying  the  ribbons.  She  smoothed  them  out,  her 
shell-like  little  chin  thrust  forward.  "Ten  francs," 
she  said  quickly. 

"  Oh  my  daughter !    I  shall  never  dare." 

"  Don't  dare  then  !  He  won't  ask  till  the  end  of 
the  lessons,  and  you'U  let  me  make  out  the  bill." 

M.  Niodie  turned  to  the  confiding  foreigner  again 
and  stood  rubbing  his  hands  with  his  air  of  standing 
convicted  of  almost  any  counsel  of  despair.  It  never 
occurred  to  Newman  to  plead  for  a  guarantee  of  his 
skill  in  imparting  instruction  :  he  suppose^  ^f  ^OUrSf 
M-  NJgC^^  knft^  tjifi  language  "he  so  beautifully  pr<^ 
'npunQfi(JL-and.his  brpkenne^s  of'5prihg'"was;quitei..the 
1  perfection  of  what  the  American,  for  vague  reasons, 
had  always  associated  with  all  elderly  foreigners.  o£ 
the  lesson-giving  class.  Newman  had  never  reflected 
upon  philqliigifiaL  .processes.  iHis  chief  imptesftion 
with  regard  to  any  mastery  of  those  mysterious 
correlatives  of  his  famiUar  English  vocables  which 
were  current  in  this  extraordinary  city  of  Paris  was 
that  it  would  be  simply  a  matter  of  calling  sharply 
into  play  latent  butjdoraiajit  muscles  and  sinews. 
"  How  did  you  learn  so  much  English  ?  "  he  askedoj 
the  old  man. 

"  Oh,  I  could  do  things  when  I  was  young— before 
my  miseries.  I  was  wide  awake  then.  My  father 
was  a  great  commergant ;  he  placed  me  for  a  year  in 
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a  counting-house  iRvJSngland.    Some  of  it  stuck  to 
mCi  but  much  I've  forgotten  I  "  0? 

"  How  much   French  can   I  learn  in  about   a    ^ 

iPontfiT^ """^ 

^^'  wnat  does  he  say  ?  "  asked  mademoiselle  ;  and      * 
then  when  her  father  had  explained :   "  He'll  speak 
like  an  angel !  " 

But  the  native  integrity  which  had  been  vainly 
exerted  to  secure  M.  Nioche's  commercial  prosperity 
flickered  up  again.  "  Dame,  monsieur !  "  he  an- 
swered. "  All  I  can  teach  you !  "  And  then,  recover- 
ing himself  at  a  sign  from  his  daughter  :  "  I'll  wait 
upon  you  at  your  hotel." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  should  like  to  converse  with  elegance," 
Newman  went  on,  giving  his  friends  the  benefit  of  any 
vagueness.  "  Hang  me  if  I  should  ever  have  thought 
of  it !  I  seemed  to  feel  it  too  far  off.  But  you've 
brought  it  quite  near,  and  if  you  could  catch  on  at  all 
to  our  grand  language — that  of  Shakespeare  and 
Miltmr-gsd-Holy  Writ— ^^ii7  shouldn^  I  catch  on  to 
youis?  "  His  frank,  friendly  laugh  drew  the  sting 
from  i£e  jest.  "  Only,  if  we're  going  to  converse, 
you  know,  you  must  think  of  somethmg  cheerful  to 
converse  about." 

H  "  You're  very  good,  sir  ;  I'm  overcome  !  "  And 
M.  Nioche  threw  up  his  hands.  "  But  you've  cheer- 
fulness and  happiness  for  two  !  " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Newman  more  seriously.  '*  You 
must  be  bright  and  lively ;  that's  part  of  the  bargain." 

M.  Nioche  bowed  with  his  hand  on  his  heart. 
"  Very  well,  sir ;  you've  struck  up  a  tune  I  could 
almost  dance  to  !  " 

*'  Come  and  bring  me  my  picture  then ;  I'll  pay 
you  for  it,  and  we'll  talk  about  that.  That  will  be 
a  cheerful  subject !  " 

Mademoiselle  No^mie  had  collected  her  accessories 
and  she  gave  the  precious  Madonna  in  charge  to  her 
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father,  who  retreated  backwards,  out  of  sight,  holdmg 
it  at  arm's  length  and  reiterating  his  obeisances. 
The  young  lady  gathered  her  mantle  about  her  like 
a  perfect  Parisienne,  and  it  was  with  the  '*  Au  revoir, 
monsieur !  "  of  a  perfect  Parisienne  that  she  took 
leave  of  her  patron. 
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This  personage  wandered  back  to  the  divan  and 
seated  himself,  on  the  other  side,  in  view  of  the  great 
canvas  on  which  Paul  Veronese  has  spread,  to  swarm 
and  glow  there  for  ever,  the  marriage-feast  ofCana  of 
Galilee.  Weary  as  he  was  his  spirit  went  out  to  the 
picture  ;  it  had  an  illusion  for  him  ;  it  satisfied  his 
conception,  which  was  strenuous,  of  what  a  splendid 
banquet  should  be.  In  the  left-hand  comer  is  a 
young  woman  with  yellow  tresses  confined  in  a  golden 
head-dress ;  she  bends  forward  and  listens,  with  the 
smile  of  a  charming  person  at  a  dinner-party,  to  her 
festal  neighbour.  Newman  detected  her  in  the 
crowd,  admired  her  and  perceived  that  she  too  had 
her  votive  copyist — a  young  man  whose  genius,  like 
that  of  Samson,  might  have  been  in  his  bristling  hair. 
Suddenly  he  was  aware  of  thie  prime  throb  of  the 
mania  of  the  "  collector."  He  had  taken  the  first 
step — why  should  he  not  go  on  ?  It  wasjmljt. twenty 
minutesbef ore  that  he  had  bnng)|t  i]\f^^  fir^t^ picture 
of  his  liIe2j.ftd.JlQ»f  hfiuwgt?.  already  tbiukiajg  of  art: 
patignage  as  a  pursuit  that  mi^ht  float  even  so  heavy 
a^  weight  jsjums£lf> , Jlis  refle^dons  quickened" his  * 
good-hiimourand  he  was  on  the  point  of  approaching 
the  young  man  with  another  *'  Combien  ?  '*  Two  or 
three  facts  in  this  relation  are  noticeable,  although 
the  logical  chain  that  connects  them  may  seem 
imperfect.    He  knew  Mademoiselle  Nioche  had  asked 
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too  much  ;  he  bore  her  no  grudge  for  doing  so,  and 
he  was  determined  to  pay  the  young  man  exactly 
the  jpiQper  imp.  At  this  momenC^lrowever,  his 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
come  from  another  part  of  the  room  and  whose 
manner  was  that  of  a  stranger  to  the  gallery,  though 
he  was  equipped  neither  with  guide-book  nor  with 
opera-glass.  He  carried  a  white  sun-umbrella  lined 
with  blue  silk,  and  he  strolled  in  front  of  the  great 
picture,  vaguely  looking  at  it  but  much  too  near  to 
see  anjrthing  but  the  grain  of  the  canvas.  Opposite 
Christopher  Newman  he  paused  and  turned,  and 
then  our  friend,  who  had  been  observing  him,  had 
a  chance  to  verify  a  suspicion  roused  by  an  imperfect 
view  of  his  face.  The  result  of  the  larger  scrutiny 
was  that  he  presently  sprang  to  his  feet,  strode  across 
the  room  and,  with  an  outstretched  hand,  arrested 
this  blank  spectator.  The  gaping  gentleman  gaped 
afresh,  but  put  out  his  hand  at  a  venture.  He  was 
large,  smooth  and  pink,  with  the  air  of  a  successfully 
potted  plant,  and  though  his  countenance,  orna- 
mented with  a  beautiful  flaxen  beard  carefully 
divided  in  the  middle  and  brushed  outward  at  the 
sides,  was  not  remarkable  for  intensity  of  expression, 
it  was  exclusive  only  in  the  degree  of  the  open  door 
of  an  hotel — ^it  would  have  been  closed  to  the  un- 
desirable. It  was  for  Newman  in  fact  as  if  at  first  he 
had  been  but  invited  to  "  register." 

"  Oh  come,  come,"  he  said,  laughing  ;  "  don't  say 
now  you  don't  know  me— if  I've  not  got  a  white 
parasol  I  " 

His  tone  penetrated  ;  the  other's  face  expanded  to 
its  fullest  capacity  and  then  broke  into  gladness. 
'*  Why,  Christopher  Newman  —  I'll  be  Mowed  ! 
Where  in  the  world  —  ?  Who  would  have  thought  ? 
You've  carried  out  such  extensive  alterations.'^ 

"  Well,  I  guess  you've  not,"  said  Newman. 
i6 
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"  Oh  no,  I  hold  together  very  much  as  I  was.    But 
when  did  you  get  here  ?  " 

'*  Three  days  ago." 

'*  Then  why  didn't  you  let  me  know  ?  " 

'*  How  was  I  to  be  aware — ?  " 

"  Why,  I've  been  located  here  quite  a  while." 

"  Yes,  it's  quite  a  while  since  we  last  met." 

"  Well,  it  feds  long — ^since  the  War." 

"  It  was  in  Saint  Louis,  at  the  outbreak.     You 
were  going  for  a  soldier,"  Newman  said. 

"  Oh  no,  not  I.    It  was  you.   Have  you  forgotten  ?" 

"  You  bring  it  unpleasantly  back." 

"  Then  you  did  take  your  turn  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  I  took  my  turn.     But  that  was  nothing, 
I  seem  to  feel,  to  this  turn." 

"  How  long  then  have  you  been  in  Europe  ?  " 

"  Just  seventeen  days." 

"  First  time  you've  been  ?  " 

"Yes,  quite  immensely  the  first.'' 

Newman's  friend  had  been  looking  him  all  over. 
"  Made  your  everiasting  fortune  ?  " 

Our  gentleman  was  silent  a  little,  and  then  with 
a  tranquil  smile,  "  Well,  I've  grubbed,"  he  answered. 

"  And  come  to  buy  Paris  up  ?     Paris  is  for  sale, 
you  know." 

"  WeU,  I  shall  see  what  I  can  do  about  it.  So 
-tliey  carry  those  parasols  here — the  men-folk  ?  " 

"  Of  course  they  do.  They're  great  things,  these 
j>axasols.    They  understand  detail  out  here." 

"  Where  do  you  buy  them  ?  " 

"  Anywhere,  everywhere." 

"  WeU,  Tristram,  I'm  glad  to  get  hold  of  you.  I 
g-iaess  you  can  tell  me  a  good  deal.  I  suppose  you 
Icnow  Paris  pretty  correctly,"  Newman  pursued. 

Mr.  Tristram's  face  took  a  rosy  light.  "  Well,  I 
crxxess  there  are  not  many  men  that  can  show  me 
ixxxich.     I'll  take  care  of  you." 

17  C 
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"  It's  a  pity  you  were  not  here  a  few  minutes  ago. 
I've  just  bought  u  picture.  You  might  have  put  the 
thing  through  for  me." 

"  Bought  a  picture  ?  "  said  Mr.  Tristram,  looking 
vaguely  round  the  walls.  "  Why,  do  tiiey  sell 
them  ?  *' 

"  I  mean  a  copy." 

"  Oh,  I  see.  These  " — ^and  Mr.  Tristram  nodded 
at  the  Titians  and  Vandykes — '*  these,  I  suppose,  are 
originals  ?  " 

"I  hope  so,"  said  Newman.  "I  don't  want  a 
copy  of  a  copy." 

**  Ah,"  his  friend  sagaciously  returned,  *'  you  can 
never  tell.  They  imitate,  you  know,  so  deucedly 
well.  It's  Hke  the  jewellers  with  their  false  stones. 
Go  into  the  Palais  Royal  there ;  you  see  '  Imitation' 
on  half  the  windows.  The  law  obliges  them  to  stick 
it  on,  you  know  ;  but  you  can't  tell  the  things  apart 
To  tell  the  truth,"  Mr.  Tristram  continued — and  his 
grimace  seemed  a  turn  of  the  screw  of  discrimination 
— "  I  don't  do  so  very  much  in  pictures.  They're 
one  of  the  thmgs  I  leave  to  my  wife." 

"  Ah,  you've  acquired  a  wife  ?  " 

"  Didn't  I  mention  it  ?  She's  a  very  smart  woman. 
You  must  come  right  round.  She's  up  there  in  the 
Avenue  d'I6nai" 

"  So  you're  regularly  fixed — Chouse  and  children 
and  aU  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  a  tip-top  house,  and  a  couple  of  charmini 
cubs." 

'*  Well,"  sighed  Christopher  Newman,  stretchinj 
his  arms  a  little,  **  you  affect  me  with  a  queer  feelinj 
that  I  suppose  to  be  envy." 

"  Oh  no,  I  don't,"  answered  Mr.  Tristram,  giving 
him  a  Httle  poke  with  his  parasol. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  you  do." 

"  Well,  I  shan't  then,  when — ^when — !  " 
i8 
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"  You  don't  certainly  mean  wheii  I've  seen  your 
pleasant  home  ?  " 

"  When  you've  mdide yours,  my  boy.  When  you've 
seen  Paris.  You  want  to  be  in  light  marching  order 
here." 

"  Oh,  I've  skipped  about  in  my  shirt  all  my  life, 
and  I've  had  about  enough  of  it." 

"  Well,  try  it  on  the  basis  of  Paris.    That  makes 
a  new  thing  of  it.     How  old  may  you  be  ?  " 
"  Forty-two  and  a  half,  I  guess." 
"  Cest  le  bel  dge,  as  they  say  here." 
Newman  reflected.    *'  Does  that  mean  the  age  of 
the  belly  ?  " 

"  It  means  that  a  man  shouldn't  send  away  his 
plate  till  he  has  eaten  his  fill." 

"  It  comes  to  the  same  thing.  I've  just  made 
arrangements,  anyhow,  to  take  lessons  in  the 
language." 

"Oh,  you  don't  want  any  lessons.  You'll  pick  it 
right  up.  I  never  required  nor  received  any  instruc- 
tion." 

•'  You,  speak  it  ±hieaas-£aaily,  jas  English  ?  " 
"  Easier]  ''  said  Mr.  .Tristram  roundly.     "  It's  a 
splfindi^Qanguage.     You  can  say  all  sortVpf  gay 
thm^  in  it. ' 

"^~'*^ut  I  suppose,"  said  Christof^er  Newman  with 
an  earnest  desire  for  information,  '*  that  you  must  be 
pretty  gay  to  begin  with." 

"  Not  a  bit :  that's  just  the  beauty  of  it !  " 
The  two  friends,  as  they  exchanged  these  remarks, 
which  dropped  from  them  without  a  pause,  had  re- 
mained standing  where  they  met  and  leaning  against 
the  rail  which  protected  the  pictures.  Mr.  Tristram 
at  last  declared  that  he  was  overcome  with  lassitude 
and  should  be  happy  to  sit  down.  Newman  recom* 
mended  in  the  highest  terms  the  great  divan  on  which 
he  had  been  lounging,  and  they  prepared  to  seat 
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themselves.  "  This  is  a  great  {dace,  isn't  it  ?  "  he 
broke  out  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Great  place,  great  place.  Finest  thing  in  the 
world."  And  then  suddenly  Mr.  Tristram  hesitated 
and  looked  about.  "  I  suppose  they  won't  let  you 
smoke  7  " 

Newman  stared:  ."  Smoke  ?  I'm  sure.  I  don't 
know.    You  know  the  regulations  better  than  I." 

"  I  ?     I  never  was  here  before." 

"  Never  !  all  your  six  years  ?  " 

"  I  believe  my  wife  dragged  me  here  once  when  we 
first  came  to  Paris,  but  I  never  found  my  way  back." 

"  But  you  say  you  know  Paris  so  well !  " 

"  I  don't  call  this  Paris  !  "  cried  Mr.  Tristram  with 
assurance.  "  Come ;  let's  go  over  to  the  Palais  Royal 
and  have  a  smoke." 

"  I  don't  smoke,"  said  Newman. 

"  What's  that  for  ?  "  Mr.  Tristram  growled  as  he 
led  his  companion  away.  They  passed  through  the 
glorious  halls  of  the  Louvre,  down  the  staircases, 
along  the  cool,  dim  galleries  of  sculpture  and  out  into 
the  enormous  court.  Newman  looked  about  him  as 
he  went,  but  made  no  comments ;  and  it  was  only 
when  they  at  last  emerged  into  the  open  air  that  he 
said  to  his  friend :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  in  your 
place  I'd  have  come  here  once  a  week." 

"  Oh  no,  you  wouldn't ! "  said  Mr.  Tristram. 
*'  You  think  so,  but  you  wouldn't.  You  wouldn't 
have  had  time.  You'd  always  mean  to  go,  but  you 
never  would  go.  There's  better  fun  than  that  here  b 
Paris.  Italy's  the  place  to  see  pictures ;  wait  till  you 
get  there.  There  you  have  to  go ;  you  can't  do  any- 
thing else.  It's  an  awful  country ;  you  can't  get  a 
decent  cigar.  I  don't  know  why  I  went  into  that 
place  to-day.  I  was  strolling  along,  rather  bard  up 
for  amusement.  I  sort  of  took  in  the  Louvre  as  I 
passed,  and  I  thought  I  might  go  up  and  see  what 
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was  going  on.  But  if  I  hadn't  found  you  there  I 
should  have  felt  rather  sold.  Hang  it,  I  don't  care 
for  inanimate  canvas  or  for  coid  marpie  oeauty ;    1  ^ 

fgf^llfi    ""^^^    ^^Viin^l  '.'        Ann     Mr       It^gfWm    4^ncc^rf 

happy  formula  with  an  assurance  which  the 
numerous  class  of  persous  suffering  from  an  overdose 
of  prescribed  taste  might  have  envied  him. 

The  two  gentlemen  proceeded  along  the  Rue  de 
RivoU  and  into  the  Palais  Royal,  where  they  seated 
themselves  at  one  of  the  little  tables  stationed  at  the 
door  of  the  caf6  which  projects,  or  then  projected, 
into  the  great  open  quadrangle.  The  place  was  filled 
with  people,  the  fountains  were  spouting,  a  band  was 
playing,  clusters  of  chairs  were  gathered  beneath 
all  the  lime-trees  and  buxom,  white-capped  nurses, 
seated  along  the  benches,  were  offering  to  their 
infant  charges  the  amplest  faciUties  for  nutrition. 
There  was  an  easy,  homely  gaiety  in  the  whole  scene, 
and  Christopher  Newman  felt  it  to  be  characteristic- 
ally, richly  Parisian. 

"  And  now,"  began  Mr.  Tristram  when  they  had 
tasted  the  decoction  he  had  caused  to  be  served  to 
them — "  now  just  give  an  account  of  yourself. 
What  are  your  ideas,  what  are  your  plans,  where 
have  you  come  from  and  where  are  you  going  ?  In 
the  first  place,  where  are  you  hanging  out  ?  " 

"  At  the  Grand  Hotel." 

He  put  out  all  his  Ughts.  "  That  won't  dp  !  You 
must  diange." 

'*  Change  ?  "  demanded  Newman.  "  Why,  it's  the 
finest  hotel  I  ever  was  in." 

"  You  don't  want  a  '  fine  '  hotel ;  yqu  want  some- 
thing small  and  quiet  and  superior,  where  your  bell's 
answered  and  your  personaUty  recognised." 

"  They  keep  running  to  see  if  I've  rung  before  I've 
1:ouched  the  bell,"  said  Newman,  "  and  as  for  my  per- 
sonality they're  always  bowing  and  scraping  to  it." 
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"  I  suppose  you're  always  tipping  them.  That's 
very  bad  style." 

"  Always  ?  By  no  means.  A  man  brought  me 
something  yesterday  and  then  stood  loafing  about  in 
a  beggarly  manner.  I  offered  him  a  chair  and  asked 
him  if  he'd  sit  down.    Was  that  bad  style  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  my  wife  !  "  Tristram  simply  answered. 

"  Tell  the  poUce  if  you  like  1  He  bolted  right 
away,  at  any  rate.  The  place  quite  fascinates  me. 
Hang  your  '  superior '  if  it  bores  me.  I  sat  in  the 
court  of  the  Grand  Hotel  last  night  until  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  watching  the  coming  and  going  and 
the  people  knocking  about." 

"  You're  easily  pleased.  But  you  can  do  as  you 
choose — a  man  in  your  shoes.  You've  made  a  pile 
of  money,  hey  ?  " 

"  I've  made  about  enough." 

"  Happy  the  man  who  can  say  that !    But  enough 

for  What  ?  " 

f^      "  Enough  to  let  up  a  while,  to  forget  the  whole 

.    question,  to  look  about  me,  to  see  the  world,  to  have 

J    a  good  time,  to  improve  my  mind  and,  if  my  hour 

-i-^trikes,  to  marry  a  wife."    Newman  spoke  slowly, 

with  a  quaint  effect  of  dry  detachment  and  witii 

frequent  pauses.    This  was  his  habitual  mode  of 

utterance,  but  it  was  especially  marked  in  the  words 

just  recorded. 

"  Jupiter,  there's  an  order  1 "  cried  Mr.  Tristram. 
'*  Certainly  all  that  takes  money,  especially  the  wife  ; 
unless  indeed  she  gives  it,  as  mine  did.  And  what's 
the  story  ?     How  have  you  done  it  ?  " 

Newman  had  pushed  his  hat  back  from  his  fore- 
head, folded  his  arms  and  stretched  his  legs.  He 
Ustened  to  the  music,  he  looked  about  him  at  the 
bustling  crowd,  at  the  plashing  fountains,  at  the 
nurses  and  the  babies.  "  Well,  I  haven't  done  it  by 
sitting  round  this  way." 
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iflnstrifllc'' considered  him  again,  allowing  a  finer 
•faiiostty  tv  measure  his  generous  longitude  and 
WtirMiBftd^fclurred  lines  of  his  resting  face.  "  What 
ktt0»]9{>4iteen  in  ?  " 

"  Oh,  in  more  things  than  I  care  to  remember." 
"  I  suppose  you're  a  real  Uve  man,  hey  ?  " 
Newman  continued  to  look  at  the  nurses  and 
babies ;  they  imparted  to  the  scene  a  kind  of  primor- 
dial, pastoral  simpUdty.    '*  Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I 
guess  I  am."    And  then  in  answer  to  his  companion's 
inquiries  he  briefly  exposed  his  record  since  their  last 
meeting.     It  was,  with  intensity,  a  tale  of  the  Western 
world,  and  it  showed,  in  that  bright  alien  air,  very 
much  as  fine  desiccated,  articulated  "  specimens," 
bleached,  monstrous,  probably  unique,  show  in  the 
high  light  of  museums  of  natural  history.     It  dealt 
with  elements,  incidents,  enterprises,  which  it  will  be 
needless  to  introduce  to  the  reader  in  detail ;    the 
deeps  and  the  shallows,  the  ebb  and  the  flow,  of  great 
financial  tides.    Newman  had  come'  out  of  the  war 
with  a  brevet  of  brigadier-general,  an  honour  which 
in   this   case — ^without  invidious   comparisons — ^had 
lighted  upon  shoulders  amply  competent  to  carry  it. 
But  though  he  had  proved  he  could  handle  his  men, 
and  still  more  the  enemy's,  with  effect,  when  need 
was,   he  heartily  disliked   the   business ;    his  four 
years  in  the  army  had  left  him  with  a  bitter  sense  of 
the   waste   of  precious   things — ^Ufe   and   time   and 
money  and  ingenuity  and  opportunity ;   and  he  had 
addressed   himself   to   the   pursuits   of   peace   with 
passionate  zest  and  energy.    His  "  interests,"  already 
mature,  had  meanwhile,  however,  waited  for  him,  so 
that  the  capital  at  his  disposal  had  ceased  to  be  solely 
his   whetted,   knife-edged  resolution  and  his  Hvely 
perception  of  ends  and  means.     Yet  these  were  his 
real  arms,  and  exertion  and  action  as  natural  to  him 
as'  respiration :    a  more  completely  healthy  mortal 
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had  never  trod  the  elastic  soil  of  great  Stated  ofThis 
option.  His  experience  moreover  had  been  <as  wide 
as  his  capacity ;  necessity  had  in  his  fourteenth  ^^ear 
taken  him  by  his  slim  young  shoulders  XRd<  puttied 
him  into  the  street  to  earn  that  night's  supper.  He 
had  not  earned  it,  but  he  had  earned  the  next  night's, 
and  afterwards,  whenever  he  had  had  none,  it  was 
because  he  had  gone  without  to  use  the  money  for 
something  else,  a  keener  pleasure  or  a  finer  profit. 
He  had  turned  his  hand,  with  his  brain  in  it,  to  many 
things ;  he  had  defied  example  and  precedent  and 
probalnHty,  had  adventured  almost  to  madness  and 
escaped  almost  by  miracles,  drinking  alike  of  the 
flat  water,  when  not  the  rank  poison,  of  failure,  and 
of  the  strong  wine  of  success. 

A  bom  experimentaUst,  he  had  alwaj^  found 
something  to  enjoy  in  the  direct  pressure  of  fate  even 
when  it  was  as  irritating  as  the  haircloth  shirt  of  the 
mediaeval  monk.  At  one  time  defeat  had  seemed 
inexorably  his  portion ;  ill-luck  had  become  his 
selfish  bed-fellow,  and  whatever  he  touched  had 
turned  to  ashes  out  of  which  no  gleaming  particle 
could  be  raked.  His  most  vivid  conception  of  a 
supernatural  element  in  the  world's  affairs  had  come 
to  him  once  when  he  felt  his  head  all  too  bullyingly 
pummelled  ;  there  seemed  to  hitn  something  stronger 
in  life  than  his  personal,  intimate  will.  But  the 
mysterious  something  could  only  be  a  demon  as 
personal  as  himself,  and  he  accordingly  found  him- 
self in  fine  working  opposition  to  this  rival  concern. 
He  had  known  what  it  was  to  have  utterly  exhausted 
his  credit,  to  be  unable  to  raise  a  dollar  and  to  find 
himself  at  nightfall  in  a  strange  city,  without  a  penny 
to  mitigate  its  strangeness.  It  was  under  these 
circimistances  that  he  had  made  his  entrance  into 
San  Francisco,  the  scene  subsequently  of  his  most 
victorious   engagements.    If  he   did   not,   like    Dr. 
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Franklin  in  Philadelphia,  march  along  the  street 
munching  a  penny  loaf  it  was  only  because  he  had 
not  the  penny  loaf  necessary  to  the  performance.  In 
his  darkest  days  he  had  had  but  one  simple,  practical 
impulse — ^the  desire,  as  he  would  have  phrased  it,  to 
conclude  the  affair.  He  had  ended  by  concluding 
many,  had  at  last  buffeted  his  way*  into  smooth 
waters,  had  begun  and  continued  to  add  dollars  to 
dollars.  It  must  be  rather  nakedly  owned  that 
Newman's  only  proposal  had  been  to  effect  that 
addition ;  what  he  had  been  placed  in  the  world  for 
was,  to  his  own  conception,  simply  to  gouge  a  for- 
tune, the  bigger  the  better,  out  of  its  hard  material. 
T^tf]  jrlrii  r^rmflftrjyjfilMhi"  horizon  and  contented  / 
his  imagination.  Upon  the* uses  of  money7'13J>6n  f 
tJ/liaL  Uny  might  do  with  a  life  into  which  one  had  ' 
succeeded  in  injecting  the  golden  stream,  he  had  up 
to  the  eve  of  his  fortieth  year  very  scantly  reflected. 
Life  had  been  for  him  an  open  game,  and  he  had 
played  for  high  stakes.  He  had  finally  won  and  had 
caxried  off  his  winnings  ;  and  now  what  was  he  to  do 
with  them  ?  He  was  a  man  to  whom,  sooner  or 
later,  the  question  was  sure  to  present  itself,  and  the 
answer  to  it  belongs  to  our  story.  A  vague  sense 
that  more  answers  were  possible  than  his  philosophy 
had  hitherto  dreamt  of  had  already  taken  possession 
of  him,  and  it  seemed  softly  and  agreeably  to  deepen 
as  he  lounged  in  this  rich  comer  of  Paris  with  his 
friend. 

"  I  must  confess,"  he  presently  went  on,  "  that  I 
don't  here  at  all  feel  my  value.  My  remarkable 
talents  seem  of  no  use.  It's  as  if  I  were  as  simple 
as  a  little  child,  and  as  if  a  little  child  might  take  me 
by  the  hand  and  lead  me  about." 

"  Oh,  I'll  be  your  httle  child,"  said  Tristram  jovi- 
ally; "  I'll  take  you  by  the  hand.  Trust  yourself  to 
me."        . 
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"  I'm  a  grand  good  worker,"  Newman  continued, 
"  but  I've  come  abroad  to  amuse  myself ;  though  I 
doubt  if  I  very  well  know  fiow." 

"  Oh,  that's  easily  learned." 

"  Well,  I  may  perhaps  learn  it,  but  I'm  afraid  I 
shall  never  do  it  by  rote.  I've  the  best  will  in  the 
world  about  it,  but  my  genius  doesn't  lie  in  that 
direction.  Besides,"  Newman  pursued,  *'  I  don't 
want  to  work  ^\  plpncnraj  nny-  mors'  thaa,pnwr  I 
ptayed  at  work.  I  want  to  let  mjrself ,  let  everything 
go.  1  ^eel  coarse  and  loose  and  I  should  like  to  spend 
six  months  as  I  am  now,  sitting  under  a  tree  and 
listening  to  a  band.  There's  only  one  thing  :  I  want 
to  hear  some  first-class  music." 

"  First-class  music  and  first-class  pictures  ?  Lord, 
what  refined  tastes !  You've  what  my  wife  calls  a 
rare  mind.  I  haven't  a  bit.  But  we  can  find  some- 
thing better  for  you  to  do  than  to  sit  under  a  tree. 
To  begin  with,  you  must  come  to  the  club." 

"  What  club  ?  " 

"The  Occidental.  You'll  see  all  the  Americans 
there  ;  all  the  best  of  them  at  least.  Of  course  you 
play  poker  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  say,"  cried  Newman,  with  energy,  "  you're 
not  going  to  lock  me  up  in  a  club  and  stick  me  down 
at  a  card-table !  I  haven't  come  all  this  way  for 
that." 

"  What  the  deuce  then  have  you  come  for  ?  You 
were  glad  enough  to  play  poker  in  Saint  Louis,  I 
recollect,  when  you  cleaned  me  out." 

"  I've  come  to  see  Europe,  to  get  the  best  out  of  it 
I  can.  I  want  to  see  all  the  great  things  and  do  what 
the  best  people  do." 

"The  'best*  people?  Much  obliged.  You  set 
me  down  then  as  one  of  the  worst  ?  " 

Newman  was  sitting  sidewise  in  his  chair,  his  elbow 
on  the  back  and  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand.    With- 
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out  moving  he  played  a  while  at  his  companion  his 
dry,  guarded,  half-inscrutable  and  yet  altogether 
good-natured  smile.     "  Introduce  me  to  your  ^e  I  " 

Tristram  bounced  about  on  his  scat.  "  Upon  my 
word  I'U  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  She  doesn't  want  any 
help  to  turn  up  her  nose  at  me,  nor  do  you  either." 

"  I  don't  turn  up  my  nose  at  you,  my  dear  fellow  ; 
nor  at  any  one  nor  anything.  I'm  not  proud,  I  assure 
you  I'm  not  proud.  That's  why  I'm  willing  to  take 
example  by  the  best." 

"  WeU,  if  I'm  not  the  rose,  as  they  say  here,  I've 
lived  near  it.  I  can  show  you  some  rare  minds  too. 
Do  you  know  (Jeneral  Packard  ?  Do  you  know  C.  P. 
Hatch  ?     Do  you  know  Miss  Kitty  Upjohn  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  make  their  acquaintance.  I 
want  to  cultivate  society." 

Tristram  seemed  restless  and  suspicious  ;  he  eyed 
his  friend  askance,  and  then,  "  What  are  you  up  to, 
anyway  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Are  you  going  to  write 
a  heavy  book  ?  " 

Christopher  Newman  twisted  one  end  of  his  mous- 
tadie  in  silence  and  finally  made  answer.  "  One 
day,  a  couple  of  months  agp^  something  VjgryjUJrious 
happ^ed-to^Tng.^'ITiad  come  on  to  New  York  on 
some^teiportant  business  ;  it's  too  long  and  too  low  a 
story  to  tell  you  now — ^a  question  of  getting  in  ahead 
of  another  party  on  a  big  trai^action  and  cm  informa- 
tion that  was  all  my  own.  This  other  party  had  once 
played  off  on  me  one  of  the  clever  meannesses  the 
feeling  of  which  works  in  a>man  like  strong  poison.  I 
owed  him  a  good  one,  the  best  one  he  was  ever  to 
have  got  in  his  life,  and  as  his  chance  here — for  he 
was  after  it,  but  on  the  wrong  tip — ^would  have  been 
a  remarkably  sweet  thing,  a  matter  of  half  a  million, 
I  saw  my  way  to  show  him  the  weight  of  my  hand. 
The  good  it  was  going  to  do  me,  you  see,  to  feel  it 
come  down  on  him  !    I  jumped  into  a  hack  and  went 
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about  my  business,  and  it  was  in  this  hack — this 
immortal  historical  hack — ^that  the  curious  thing  I 
speak  of  occurred.  It  was  a  hack  Hke  any  other, 
only  a  trifle  dirtier,  with  a  greasy  line  along  the  top 
of  the  drab  cushions,  as  if  it  had  been  used  for  a  great 
many  Irish  funerals.  It's  possible  I  took  a  nap ;  I 
had  been  travelling  all  night  andy  though  I  was 
excited  with  my  errand,  I  felt  the  want  of  sleep. 
At  all  events  I  woke  up  suddenly,  from  a  sleep  or 
from  a  kind  of  reverie,  with  the  most  extraordinary 
change  of  heart — a  mortal  disgust  for  the  whole 
proposition.  It  came  upon  me  Hke  that !  "-^-and  he 
snapped  his  fingers—"  as  abruptly  as  an  old  wound 
that  begins  to  ache.    I  couldn't  tell  the  meaning  of 

it  ;    \rif}y  TTP^^fffid  ^  ^^^  fnmpd  aff?^^Tig;t  Tnyg^[][^ijKQi;N;p 

t^;^  Rfa^"'^^  ^^P.  TO'LiJ^JiSJi^^^  smasKT  The  idea 
rnnot  coming  by  that  half-miMonTn"^tKat  particular 
way,  of  letting  it  utterly  slide  and  scuttle  and  never 
hearing  of  it  again,  became  the  one  thing  to  save  my 
life  from  a  sudden  danger.  And  all  this  took  place 
quite  independently  of  my  will,  and  I  sat  watching  it 
as  if  it  were  a  play  at  tiie  theiatre.  I  could  feel  it 
going  on  inside  me.  You  may  depend  upon  it  that 
there  are  things  going  on  inside  us  that  we  under- 
stand mighty  httle  about." 

"  Jupiter,  yoojnake  my  flesh  creep !  "  cried  Tris- 
tram. "  And  while  you  sat  in  your  "hack  watching 
the  play,  as  you  call  it,  the  other  man  looked  in  and 
collared  your  half-million  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea.  I  hope  so,  poor  brute, 
but  I  never  found  out.  We  pulled  up  in  front  of  the 
place  I  was  going  to  in  Wall  Street,  but  I  sat  still  in 
the  carriage,  and  at  last  the  driver  scrambled  down 
off  his  seat  to  see  whether  his  hack  hadn't  turned 
into  a  hearse.  I  couldn't  have  got  out  any  more 
than  if  I  had  been  a  corpse.  What  was  the  matter 
with   me  ?    Momentary  br^-collapse,   you'U   say. 
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What  I  wanted  to  get  out  of  was  Wall  Street.  I 
told  the  man  to  drive  to  the  Brooklyn  ferry  and  cross 
over.  When  we  were  over  I  told  him  to  drive  me 
out  into  the  country.  As  I  had  told  him  originally 
to  drive  for  dear  Ufe  down  town,  I  suppose  he  thought 
I  had  lost  my  wits  on  the  way.  Perhaps  I  had,  but 
in  that  case  my  sacrifice  of  them  has  become,  in 
another  way,  my  biggest  stroke  of  business.  I  spent 
the  morning  looking  at  the  first  green  leaves  on  Long 
Island.  I  had  been  so  hot  that  it  seemed  as  if  I 
should  never  be  cool  enough  agsdn.  As  for  the 
damned  old  money,  I've  enough,  already,  not  to 
miss  it--^you  see  how  that  spoils  my  beauty.  I 
seemed  to  feel  a  new  man  under  my  old  skin  ;  at  all 
events  I  longed  for  a  new  worid.  When  you  want  a 
thing  so  very  badly  you  probably  had  better  have  it 
and  see.  I  didn't  understand  my  ckse  in  the  least, 
but  gave  the  poor  beast  the  bridle  and  let  him  find  his 
way.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  out  6f  harness  I  sailed 
for  Europe.    That's  how  I  come  to  be  sitting  here." 

"  You  ought  to  have  bought  up  that  hack,"  said 
Tristram ;  "it  isn't  a  safe  vdiicle  to  have  about. 
And  you've  really  wound  up  and  sold  out  then  ? 
you've  formally  retired  from  business  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  not  at  present  transacting  any — on 
any  terms.  There'U  be  plenty  to  he  done  again  if  I 
don't  hold  out,  but  I  shall  hold  out  as  long  as  possible. 
I  daresay,  however,  that  a  twelvemonth  hence  the 
uncanny  operation  will  be  repeated  in  the  opposite 
sense  and  the  pendulum  swing  back  again.  I  shaU 
be  sitting  in  a  gondola  or  on  a  dromedary,  or  on  a 
cushion  at  the  feet  of  Beauty,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I 
shaU  want  to  dear  out.  But  for  the  present  I'm 
perfectly  free.  I've  even  arranged  that  I'm  to  receive 
no  business  letters." 

'*  Oh,  it's  a  real  caprice  de  prince**  said  Tristram. 
"  I  back  out ;  a  poor  devil  Hke  me  can't  help  you  to 
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spend  such  very  magnificent  kisure  as  that.    You 
should  get  introduced  to  the  crowned  heads." 

Newman  considered  a  moment  and  then  with  all 
his  candour,  "  How  does  one  do  it  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Come,  I  like  that !  "  cried  Tristram.  "  It  shows 
you're  in  earnest." 

"  Of  course  I'm  in  earnest.  Didn't  I  say  I  wanted 
the  best  ?  I  know  the  best  can't  be  had  for  mere 
money,  but  I'm  willing  to  take  a  good  deal  of  trouble." 
_You're  not  too  shrinking,  hey  ?  " 

haven't  the  least  idea — I  must  see.  I  want 
the  biggest  kind  of  entertainment  a  man  can  get. 
^  People,  places,  sat,  nature,  ever5rthing !  I  want  to 
see  the  tallest  mountains,  and  the  bluest  lakes,  and  the 
finest  pictures,  and  the  handsomest  churches,  and  the 
most  celebrated  men,  and  the  most  elegant  women." 
^^  "  Settle  down  in  Paris  then.  There  are  no  moun- 
tains that  I  know  of  higher  than  Montmartre,  and 
the  only  lake's  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  not  par- 
ticularly blue.  But  there's  everything  else  :  |denty 
of  pictures  and  churches,  no  end  of  celebrated  men, 
and  several  elegant  women." 

"  But  I  can't  settle  down  in  Paris  at  this  season, 
just  as  summer's  coming  on." 

"  Oh,  for  the  summer  go  right  up  to  Trouville." 

"  And  what  may  Trouville  be  ?  " 

"  Well,  a  sort  of  French  Newpbrt — as  near  as  they 
can  come.    All  the  Americans  go." 

"  Is  it  anywhere  nefix  the  Alps  ?  " 

"  About  as  near  as  Newport  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains." 

"  Oh,  I  want  to  see  Mont  Blanc,"  said  Newman* 
"  and  Amsterdam,  and  the  Rhine,  and  a  lot  of  places. 
Venice  in  particular.     I've  grand  ideas  for  Venice." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mr.  Tristram,  rising,  *'  I  see  I  shall 
have  to  introduce  you  to  my  wife.  She'U  have  grand 
ideas  for  you  !  " 
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He  performed  that  ceremony  the  following  day, 
when,  by  appointment,  Christopher  Newman  went 
to  dine  with  him.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tristram  lived 
behind  one  of  those  chalk-coloured  fa9ades  which 
decorate  with  their  pompous  sameness  the  hroad 
avenues  distributed  by  Baron  Haussmann  over  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe.  Their  apart- 
ment was  rich  in  the  modem  conveniences,  and  Tos- 
tram  lost  no  time  in  calling  his  visitor's  attention  to 
their  principal  household  treasures,  the  thick-scattered 
gas-hunps  and  the  frequent  furnace-holes.  "  When- 
ever you  feel  home-sick,"  he  said,  "  you  must  come 
right  up  here.  We'll  stick  you  down  before  a  register, 
under  a  good  big  burner,  and — " 

"  And  you'll  soon  get  over  your  home-sickness," 
said  Mrs.  Tristram. 

Her  husband  stared ;  this  lady  often  had  a  tone 
that  defied  any  conVenierft  test ;  he  couldn't  tell  for 
his  life  to  whom  her  irony  might  be  directed.  The 
truth  is  that  circumstances  had  done  much  to  culti- 
vate in  Mrs.  Tristram  the  need  for  any  Httle  intel- 
lectual luxury  she  could  pick  up  by  the  way.  Her 
taste  on  many  points  differed  from  that  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  though  she  made  frequent  concessions 
to  the  dull  small  f^Ct  that  h'e  had  married  her  it 
mist  h<g>eoiifeased"that  her  reserves  were  riot  always 
muflfled  m  phik  gauig.    They  were  founded  upon  the 
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vague  project  of  her  some  day  affirming  herself  in 
her  totality  ;  to  which  end  she  was  in  advance  getting 
herself  together,  building  herself  high,  inquiring,  in 
short,  into  her  dimensions. 

It  should  be  added,  without  delay,  to  anticipate 
misconception,  that  if  she  was  thus  saving  herself 
up  it  was  yet  not  to  cover  the  expense  of  any  fore- 
seen outlay  of  that  finest  part  of  her  substance  that 
was  known  to  her  tacitly  as  her  power  of  passion. 
She  had  a  very  plain  face  and  was  entirely  without 
illusions  as  to  her  appearance.  She  had  taken  its 
measure  to  a  hair's  breadth,  she  knew  the  worst  and 
the  best,  she  had  accepted  herself.  It  had  not  been 
indeed  without  a  struggle.  As  a  mere  mortified 
maiden  she  had  spent  hours  with  her  back  to  her 
mirror,  crying  her  eyes  out ;  and  later  she  had,  from 
desperation  and  bravado,  adopted  the  habit  of  pro- 
claiming herself  the  most  ill-favoured  of  women,  in 
order  that  she  might — as  in  conunon  politeness  was 
inevitable — ^be  contradicted  and  reassured.  It  was 
since  she  had  come  to  live  in  Europe  that  she  had 
begun  to  take  the  matter  philosophically.  Her 
observation,  acutely  exercised  here,  had  suggested  to 
her  that  a  woman's  social  service  resides  not  in  what 
she  is  but  in  what  she  appears,  and  that  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  appearances  she  may  always  make  others 
lose  their  clue  if  she  only  keeps  her  own.  She  had 
encountered  so  many  women  who  pleased  without 
beauty  that  she  began  to  believe  she  had  discovered 
her  refuge.  She  had  once  heard  an  enthusiastic 
musician,  out  of  patience  with  a  gifted  bungler, 
declare  that  a  fine  voice  is  really  an  obstacle  to 
singing  properly ;  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  it 
might  perhaps  be  equally  true  that  a  beautiful  face 
is  an  obstacle  to  the  acquisition  of  charming  manners. 
Mrs.  Tristram  then  undertook  to  persuade  by  grace,  ] 
and  she  brought  to  the  task  no  small  ingenuity. 
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How  well  she  would  have  succeeded  I  am  unable 
to  say ;  unfortunately  she  broke  off  in  the  middle. 
Her  own  excuse  was  the  want  of  encouragement  in 
her  immediate  circle.  But  she  had  presumably  not 
a  real  genius  for  the  charming  art,  or  she  would  have 
pursued  it  for  itself.  The  poor  lady  was  after  all 
incomplete.  She  fell  back  upon  the  hannonies  of 
dress,  which  she  thoroughly  understood,  and  con- 
tented herself  with  playing  in  its  lock  that  key  to 
the  making  of  impressions.  She  lived  in  Paris, 
which  she  pretended  to  detest,  because  it  was  only 
in  Paris  that  one  could  find  things  to  exactly  suit 
one's  complexion.  Besides,  out  of  Paris  it  was 
always  more  or  less  of  a  trouble  to  get  ten-button 
gloves.  When  she  railed  at  this  serviceable  city  and 
you  asked  her  where  she  would  prefer  to  reside  she 
returned  some  very  unexpected  answer.  She  would 
say  in  Copenhagen  or  in  Barcelona ;  having,  while 
making  the  tour  of  Europe,  spent  a  couple  of  days 
at  each  of  these  places.  On  the  whole,  with  her 
poetic  furbelows  and  her  misshapen,  intelligent  little 
face,  she  was,  when  known,  a  figure  to  place,  in 
the  great  gallery  of  the  wistful,  somewhere  apart. 
She  was  naturally  timid,  and  if  she  had  been  bom 
a  beauty  she  would  (content  with  it)  probably  have 
taken  no  risks.  At  present  she  was  both  reckless 
and  diffident ;  extremely  reserved  sometimes  with  her 
friends  and  strangely  expansive  with  strangers.    She 

nvftrlAnj^fjfl  I^Pr  hnehan/l|    OVCrlOQked  him  tOO  mUCh, 

for  she  had  been  perfectly  at  liberty  not  to  marry 
him.  She  had  been  in  love  ^Vith  a  clever  man  who 
ISRT  eventually  sHghted  her,  and  she  had  married 
a  fool  in  the  hope  that  the  keener  personage,  re- 
flecting on  it,  would  conclude  that  she  had  had  no 
^I^eciation  of  his  keenness  and  that  he  had  flattered 
thinking  her  touched.  Restless,  discontented, 
\^xy,  without  personal  ambitions  but  with  ^ 
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certain  avidity  of  imagination,  she  was  interesting 
from  this  sense  she  gave  of  her  looking  for  her  ideals 
by  a  lamp  of  strange  and  fitful  flame.  She  was  full 
—boih  for  good  and  for  ill — of  beginnings  that  came 
to  nothing ;  but  she  had  nevertheles&r-moraHv.  a 
spark  of  the  sacrfed  fire. 

T^ewman  was  fond,  in  all  circumstances,  of  the 
society  of  women ;  and  now  that  he  was  out  of  his 
native  element  and  deprived  of  his  habitual  interests 
he  turned  to  it  for  compensation.  He  took  a  great 
fancy  to  Mrs.  Tristram ;  she  frankly  repaid  it,  and 
after  their  first  meeting  he  passed  a  great  many 
hours  in  her  drawing-room.  Two  or  three  long  talks 
had  made  them  fast  friends.  Newman's  manner 
with  women  was  peculiar,  and  it  required  some  dili- 
gence on  a  lady's  part  to  discover  that  he  admired 
her.  He  had  no  gallantry  in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
term ;  no  compliments,  no  graces,  no  speeches. 
Fond  enough  of  a  large  'pleasantry  in  his  dealings 
with  men,  he  never  found  himself  on  a  sofa  beside 
a  member  of  the  softer  sex  without  feeling  that  such 
situations  appealed,  like  beautiful  views,  or  cele- 
brated operas,  or  fine  portraits,  or  handsome  "  sets/' 
of  the  classics,  or  even  elegant  "  show  "  cemeteries, 
to  his  earnest  ^de.  He  was  not  shy  and,  so  far  as 
awkwardness  proceeds  from  a  struggle  with  shyness, 
was  not  awkward:  grave,  attentive,  submissive, 
often  silent,  he  was  simply  swimming  in  a  sort  of 
rapture  of  respect:  This  emotion  was  not  at  all 
theoretic,  it  was  not  even  in  a  high  degree  romantic ; 
he  had  thought  very  little  about  the  *'  position  "  of 
women,  and  he  was  not  familiar,  either  sympathetic- 
ally or  otherwise,  with  the  image  of  a  President 
in  petticoats.  His  attitude  was  simply  the  flower 
of  his  general  good-nature  and  a  part  of  his  instijr^t- 
ive  and  genuinely  democratic  assumption  of  eyc^ty 
one's  right  to  lead  an  easy  life.    If  a  shaggy  p^'  jtupei 
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had  a  right  to  bed  and  board  and  wages  and  a  vote^ 
women,  of  course,  who  were  weaker  than  paupers, 
and  whose  physical  tissue  was  in  itself  an  appeal, 
should  be  maintained,  sentimentally,  at  the  public 
expense.  Newman  was  willing  to  be  taxed  for  this 
purpose,  largely,  in  proportion  to  his  means.  More- 
over many  of  the  common  traditions  with  regard  to 
women  were  with  him  fresh  personal  impressions. 
He  had  never  read  a  page  of  printed  romance. 

He  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  listening  to  advice 
from  Mrs.  Tristram  ;  advice,  it  milst  be  added,  for 
which  he  had  never  asked.  He  would  have  been 
incapable  of  asking  for  it,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no 
perception  of  difficulties  and  consequently  no  curiosity 
about  remedies.  The  complex  Parisian  world  about 
him  seemed  a  very  simple  affair ;  it  was  an  immense, 
surprising  spectacki  but  it  neither  inflamed  his 
imagination  nor  irritated  his  curiosity.  He  kept  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  looked  on  good-humouredly, 
desired  to  miss  nothing  important,  observed  a  great 
many  things  in  detail,  and  never  reverted  to  himself. 
Mrs.  Tristram's  "  advice  "  was  a  part  of  the  show 
and  a  more  entertaining  element  of  her  free  criticism 
than  any  other.  He  enjoyed  her  talking  about  him 
— ^it  seemed  a  part  of  her  beailtiful  culture ;  J>ut  he 
never  made  an  application  of  anything  she  said  or 
remembefgtl:"lt''^gg5ggr1ie  ^was  "away  from  her,  For 
herself,  she  appropriated  him;  he  was  the  most 
interesting  thing  she  had  had  to  think  about  for 
many  a  month.  She  wished  to  do  something  with 
him — she  hardly  knew  what.  There  was  so  much 
of  him  ;  hft  was  so  rich  and  robust,  so  easy,  friendly, 
well-disposed,  that  he  kept  her  imagination  constantly 
on  the  alert.  For  the  present  the  only  thing  she  could 
do  was  to  like  him.  She-iiildJliialhfi-JfflaaJjeyond 
everything's. child  of  Jiature^.but  she  r^ated  it  so 
often  tiiat  it  cpi4d  have  b^en  but  a  term  of  endear- 
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ment.  She  led  him  about  with  her,  introduced  him 
"to'Sty  people,  took  extreme  satisfaction  in  her  con- 
quest. Newman  accepted  every  proposal,  shook 
hands  universally  and  promiscuously,  and  seemed 
equally  unversed  in  trepidation  and  in  "cheek." 
Tom  Tristram  complained  of  his  wife's  rapacity, 
declaring  he  could  never  have  a  clear  five  minutes 
with  his  friend.  If  he  had  known  how  things  were 
going  to  turn  out  he  never  would  have  brought  him 
to  the  Avenue  d'I6na. 

The  two  men  had  formerly  not  been  intimate,  but 
Newman  recalled  his  earlier  impression  of  his  host 
and  did  Mrs.  Tristram,  who  had  by  no  means  taken 
him  into  her  confidence,  but  whose  secret  he  pre- 
sently discovered,  i^e  justice  to  adnut  that  her 
husband  had  someHgw  foimd  means  to  be  degenerate 
without  the  iridescence  of  decay.  People  said  he  was 
very  sociable,  but  this  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
course  as  for  a  dipped  sponge  to  expand  ;  and  it  was 
a  sociability  affirmed,  on  its  anecdotic  side,  too  much 
at  the  expense  of  those  possible  partakers  who  were 
not  there  to  guard  their  interest  in  it.  He  was 
patient  at  poker ;  he  was  infallible  upon  the  names 
and  the  other  attributes  of  all  the  cocoUes  ;  his  criti- 
cism of  cookery,  his  comparative  view  of  the  great 
"  years  "  of  champsigne,  enjoyed  the  authority  of  the 
last  word.  And  then  he  was  idle,  spiritless,  sensual, 
snobbish.  He  irritated  our  friend  by  the  tone  of  his 
allusions  to  their  native  country,  and  Newman  was 
at  a  loss  to  understand  wherein  such  a  country,  as  a 
whole,  could  fall  short  of  Mr.  Tristram's  stomach. 
He  had  never  been  a  very  systematic  patriot,  but  it 
vexed  him  to  see  the  United  States  treated  as  little 
better  than  a  vulgar  smell  in  his  friend's  nostril,  and 
•  he  finally  spoke  up  for  them  quite  as  if  it  had  been 
Fourth  of  Jtily,  proclaiming  that  any;  American  who 
ran  them  down  ought  to  be  carried  home  in  irons  arid 
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compelled  to  live  in  Boston — ^which  for  Newman  was 
putting  it  very  vindictively.  Tristram  was  a  comfort- 
able man  to  snub  ;  he  bore  no  malice  and  he  continued 
to  insist  on  Newman's  finishing  his  evenings  at  the 
Occidental  Club.  The  latter  dined  several  times  in 
the  Avenue  d'l^na,  and  his  host  always  proposed  an 
earlyt  adjournment  to  this  institution.  Mrs.  Tristram 
protested,  declaring  as  promptly  that  her  husband  ex- 
hausted a  low  cunning  in  trying  to  displease  her. 

"  Oh  no,  I  never  try,  my  love,"  he  answered ;  "  I 
know  you  loathe  me  quite  enough  when  I  take  my 
chance."  But  their  visitor  hated  to  see  a  married 
couple  on  these  terms,  and  he  was  sure  one  or  other 
of  them  must  be  very  unhappy.  Yet  he  knew  it 
was  not  Tristram.  The  lady  had  a  balcony  before 
her  windows,  upon  which,  during  the  June  evenings, 
she  was  fond  of  sitting,  and  Newman  used  frankly 
to  say  that  he  preferred , the  balcony  to  the  club.  It 
had  a  fringe  of  perfumiwi  plants  in  tubs  and  enabled 
you  to  look  up  the  bc6ad  street  and  see  the  Arch  of 
Trimnph  vaguely  ma|^sing  its  heroic  sculptures  in  the 
summer  starlight,  fcometimes  he  kept  his  promise 
of  following  Mr.  Tmstram  in  half  an  hour  to  the 
Occidental  and  sometimes  forgot  it.  His  companion 
asked  him  a  great/ many  questions  about  himself, 
but  on  this  subject  ne  was  an  indifferent  talker.  He 
was  not  "  subjective,"  though  when  he  felt  her 
interest  sincere  he  made  a  real  effort  to  meet  it.  He 
told  her  many  thpigs  he  had  done,  and  regaled  her 
with  pictures  of  Jihat  "  nature  "  as  the  child  of  which 
he  figured  for  hdr  ;  she  herself  was  from  Philadelphia 
and,  with  herjsight  years  in  Paris,  talked  of  herself 
as  a  languid  Oriental.  But  some  other  person  was 
always  tiie  l^ro  of  the  tale,  though  by  no  means 
always  to  hi^dvantage  ;  and  the  states  of  Newman's 
own  spirit  ^re  but  scantily  chronicled.  She  had  an 
especial  wia  to  know  whether  he  had  ever  been  in 
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love — seriously,  passionately — and,  failing  to  gather 
any  satisfaction  from  his  allusions,  at  last  closely 
pressed  him.  He  hesitated  a  while,  but  finally  said, 
"  Hang  it  then,  no !  "  She  declared  that  she  was 
deUghted  to  hear  it,  as  it  confirmed  her  private  con- 
viction  that  he  was  a  maa  of  no  real^f  eeling. 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  he  asked  very  gravely.  "  But  how 
do  you  recognise  a  man  of  real  feeling  ?  " 

"  I  can't  make  out,"  said  Mrs.  Tristram,  "  whether 
you're  very  simple  or  very  deep." 

"  I'm  very  deep.     That's  a  fact." 

"  I  believe  that  if  I  were  to  tell  you  with  a  certain 
air  that  you're  as  cold  as  a  fish  you  would  implicitly 
believe  me." 

*'  A  certain  air  ?  "  Newman  echoed.  "  Well,  try 
your  air  and  see." 

"  You'd  believe  me,  but  you  wouldn't  care,"  said 
Mrs.  Tristram. 

"  You've  got  it  all  wrong.  I  should  care  im- 
mensely, but  I  shouldn't  believe  you.  The  fact  is  I 
have  never  had  time  to  '  feel '  things  so  very  beauti- 
fully.    I've  had  to  do  them,  had  to  make  myself  felt." 

"Oh,  I  can  imagine  indeed  that  you  may  have 
sometimes  done  that  tremendously." 

"  Yes,  there's  no  mistake  about  that." 

"  When  you're  in  one  of  yotir  furies  it  ca^'t  be 
pleasant." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  have  to  get  into  a  fury  to  do  it." 

"  I  don't,  nevertheless,  see  you\  always  as  you  are 
now.  You've  something  or  other -behind,  beneath. 
You  get  harder  or  you  get  softek:.  You're  more 
displeased — or  you're  more  pleased."^ 

"  Well,  a  man  of  any  sense  doesn't  lay  his  plans 
to  be  angry,"  said  Newman,  "  and  k's  in  fact  so 
long  since  I've  been  displeased  that  l\ve  quite  for- 
gotten it." 

"  I  don't  believe,"  she  returned,  "  that|you're  never 
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angry.    A  man  ought  to  be  angry  sometimes, 
you're  neither  good  enough  nor  bad  enough  al\ 
to  keep  your  temper." 
.    "  I  lose  it  perhaps  every  five  years." 

"  The  time's  coming  round  then,"  said  his  hostess. 
"  Before  I've  known  you  six  months  I  shall  see  you 
in  a  magnificent  rage." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  put  me  into  one  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  be  sorry.  You  take  things  too  coolly. 
It  quite  exasperates  me.  And  then  you're  too  happy. 
You've  what  must  be  the  most  agreeable  thing  in 
the  world — the  consciousness  of  having  bought  your 
pleasure  beforehand,  having  paid  for  it  in  advance. 
You've  not  a  day  of  reckoning  staring  you  in  the  face. 
Your  reckonings  are  over." 

"Well,  I  suppose  I'm  happy,"  said  Newman 
ahnost  pensively. 

"  You've  been  odiously  successful." 

"Successful  in  copper,"  he  recalled,  "but  very 
mixed  in  other  mining  ventures.  And  I've  had  to 
take  quite  a  back  seat  on  oil." 

"  It's  very  disagreeable  to  know  how  Americans 
have  come  by  their  money,"  his  companion  sighed. 
"Now,  at  all  events,  you've  the  world  before  you. 
You've  only  to  enjoy." 

"Oh,  I  suppose  I'm  all  right,"  said  Newman. 
"Only  I'm  tired  of  having  it  thrown  up  at  me. 
Besides,  there  are  several  drawbacks.     Idon't  come 

"ji2Jiy  ^^"  f^tanrl^^^  9^  niiture."  ^       — ~^ 

"One  doesn't  expect  it  of  you,"  Mrs.  Tristram 
answered.  Then  in  a  moment :  "  Besides,  you  do 
come  up.    You  are  up !  " 

"  Well,  I  mean  to  have  a  good  time,  wherever  I 
am,"  said  Newman.  "  I  find  I  take  notice  as  I  go, 
and  I  guess  I  shan't  have  missed  much  by  the  time 
I've  done.  I  feel  something  under  my  ribs  here," 
he  added  in  a  moment,  "  that  I  can't  explain — a 
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sort  of  strong  yearning,  a  desire  to  stretch  out  and 
haul  in." 

"  Bravo  !  "  Mrs.  Tristram  cried  ;  "  that's  what  I 
want  to  hear  you  say.  You're  the  great  Western 
Barbarian,  stepping  forth  in  his  innocence  and 
might,  gazing  a  whik  at  this  poor  corrupt  old  world 
and  then  swooping  down  on  it." 

"  Oh  come,"  Newman  protested ;  "  I'm  not  an 
honest  barbarian  either,  by  a  good  deal.  I'm  a 
great  fall-off  from  him,  I've  seen  honest  barbarians, 
I  know  what  they  are." 

"  I  don't  mean  you're  a  Comanche  chief  or  that 
you  wear  a  blanket  and  feathers.  There  are  different 
shades." 

"  I  have  the  instincts — ^have  them  deeply — ^if  I 
haven't  the  forms  of  a  high  old  civilisation,"  Newman 
went  on.  "  I  stick  to  that.  If  you  don't  believe  it 
I  should  like  to  prove  it  to  you." 

Mrs.  Tristram  was  silent  a  while.  "  I  should  like 
to  make  you  prove  it,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I  should 
Uke  to  put  you  in  a  difficult  place." 

"  Well,  put  me  !  "  said  Newman. 

"  Vous  ne  doutez  de  rien  !  "  his  companion  rejoined. 

"  Oh,"  he  insisted,  "  I've  a  very  good  opinion  of 
myself." 

"  I  wish  I  could  put  it  to  the  test.  Give  me  time 
and  I  will."  And  Mrs.  Tristram  remained  silent  a 
minute,  as  if  trying  to  keep  her  pledge.  It  didn't 
appear  that  evening  that  she  succeeded ;  but  as  he 
was  rising  to  take  his  leave  she  passed  suddenly, 
as  she  was  very  apt  to  do,  from  the  tone  of  ingenious 
banter  to  that  of  ahnost  tremulous  sympathy. 
"  Speaking  seriously,"  she  said,  "  I  beUeve  in  you, 
Mr.  Newman.    You  flatter  my  latent  patriotism." 

"  Your  latent— ?" 

"  Deep  within  me  the  eagle  shrieks,  and  I've 
known  my  heart  at  times  to  bristle  with  more 
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feathers  than  my  head.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
explain,  and  you  probably  wouldn't  understand. 
Besides,  you  might  take  it — really  you  might  take 
it — for  a  declaration.  Yet  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
you  personally ;  the  question  is  of  what  you  almost 
unconsciously  represent.  Fortunately  you  don't  know 
all  that,  or  your  conceit  would  increase  insufferably." 
And  then  as  Newman  stood  wondering  whaX  this 
great  quantity  might  be  :  "  Forgive  all  my  meddle- 
some chatter  and  forget  my  advice.  It's  very  silly 
in  me  to  undertake  to  tell  you  what  to  do.  When 
you're  embarrassed  do  as  you  think  best,  and  you'll 
do  very  well.  When  you're  in  a  difficulty  judge  for 
yourself.    Only  let  it  then  be  all  you." 

"  I  shall  remember  ever3^thing  you've  told  me," 
he  made  answer.  "There  are  so  many  twists  and 
turns  over  here,  so  many  forms  and  ceremonies — " 

"  Forms  and  ceremonies  are  what  I  mean  of  course." 

"  Ah,  but  I  don't  want  not  to  take  accourit  of 
them,"  he  declared.  "  Haven't  I  as  good  a  right  as 
another  ?  They  don't  scare  me,  and  you  needn't 
give  me  leave  to  ignore  them.  I  want  to  know  all 
about  'em." 

"  That's  not  what  I  mean.  I  mean  that  you're 
to  deal  with  them  in  your  own  way.  Settle  delicate 
questions  by  your  own  light.  Cut  the  knot  or  untie 
it,  as  you  choose." 

"  Oh,  if  there's  ever  a  big  knot,"  he  returned — 
"  and  they  all  seem  knots  of  ribbon  over  here — I 
shall  simply  pull  it  off  and  wear  it !  " 

The  next  time  he  dined  in  the  Avenue  d'I6na  was 
a  Sunday,  a  day  on  which  Mr.  Tristram  left  the 
cards  unshuffled,  so  that  there  was  a  trio  in  the 
evening  on  the  balcony.  The  talk  was  of  many 
things,  and  at  last  Mrs.  Tristram  suddenly  observed 
to  their  visitor  that  it  was  high  time  that  he  should 
taJce  a  wife. 
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"  Listen  to  her:  she  has  the  toupetl  "  said  Tris- 
tram, who  on  Sunday  evenings  was  always  a  little 
peevish. 

"  I  don't  suppose  you've  made  up  your  mind  not 
to  many  ?  "  Mrs.  Tristram  continued. 

"  Heaven  forbid !  "  cried  Newman.  "  I'm  quite 
viciously  bent  on  it." 

"  It's  a  very  easy  mistake,"  said  Tristram  ;  "  and 
when  it's  made  it's  made." 

"  Well  then,"  his  wife  went  on,  "  I  suppose  you 
don't  mean  to  wait  till  you're  fifty." 

"On  the  contrary,  I'm  in  an  almost  indecent 
hurry." 

"  One  would  never  guess  it.  Do  you  expect  a  lady 
to  come  and  propose  to  you  ?  " 

"  No ;  I'm  willing  to  put  the  case  before  her 
myself.    I  think  a  great  deal  about  it." 

"  Tell,  me  some  of  your  thoughts." 

"  Well,"  said  Newman  slowly,  "  I  want  to  marry 
about  as  well  as  you  can/* 

"  '  Well '  in  what  sense  ?  " 

"  In  every  sense.    I  shall  be  hard  to  suit." 

"  You  must  remember  that,  as  the  French  proverb 
puts  it,  the  finest  girl  in  the  world  can  give  but  what 
she  has." 

"  Since  you  ask  me,"  said  Newman,  "  let  me  be 
frank  about  it — I  want  quite  awfully  to  marry.  It's 
time,  to  begin  with ;  before  I  know  it  I  shall  be 
forty-five.  And  then  I'm  lonely,  and  I  really  kind  of 
pine  for  a  mate.  There  are  things  for  which  I  want 
help.  But  if  I  marry  now,  so  long  as  I  didn't  do  it 
in  hot  haste  when  I  was  twenty,  I  must  do  it,  you 
see,  with  my  eyes  open.  I  want  to  set  about  it 
rather  grandly.  I  not  only  want  to  make  no  mis- 
takes, but  I  want  t©  make  a  great  hit.  I  want  to 
take  my  pick.  My  wife  must  be  a  pure  pearl.  I've 
thought  an  immense  deal  about  it." 
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"  Perhaps  you  think  too  much.  The  best  thing's 
simply  to  fall  in  love." 

"  When  I  find  the  woman  who  satisfies  me  I  shall 
rise  to  the  occasion.  My  wife  shall  be  as  satisfied  as 
I  shall." 

"  You  begin  grandly  enough,"  said  Mrs.  Tristram. 
"  There*s  a  diance  for  the  pure  pearls  !  " 

"  You're  not  fair^"  Newman  presently  broke  out. 
"  You  draw  a  fellow  on  and  put  him  oflE  his  guard  and 
then  you  gibe  at  him." 

"  I  assure  you,"  she  answered,  "  that  I'm  very 
serious.  To  prove  it  I  make  you  a  proposal.  Should 
you  like  me,  as  they  say  here,  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"  To  hunt  up  a  wife  for  me  ?  " 

"  She's  already  found.     I'll  bring  you  together." 

"  Oh  come,"  said  Tristram,  '*  we  don't  keep  a 
bureau  de  placement.  He'E  think  you  want  your 
commission." 

"  Pfesent  me  to  a  woman  who  comes  up  to  jn^^ 
notion,"^"Kewman  declared,  ''' an3  TTTImarrYJtieiL. 
tcRnorro^."  ^ 

^  You've  a  strange  tone  about  it,  and  I  don't  quite 
und^stand  you.  I  didn't  suppose  you  could  be  so 
cold-blooded." 

Newman  was  silent  a  while.  "  Well,  I  want  a 
great  woman.  I  stick  to  that.  That's  one  thing  I 
can  treat  myself  to,  and  if  it's  to  be  had  I  mean  to 
have  it.  What  else  have  I  toiled  and  struggled  for 
all  these  years  ?  I've  succeeded,  and  now  what  am 
I  to  do  with  my  success  ?  To  make  it  perfect,  as  I 
see  it,  there  must  be  a  lovely  being  perched  on  the 
pile  like  some  shining .  statue  crowning  some  high 
montmient.  She  must  be  as  good  as  she's  beautiful 
and  as  clever  as  she's  good.  I  can  give  my  wife  many 
things,  so  I'm  not  afraid  to  ask  certain  others  myself. 
She  shall  have  everything  a  woman  can  desire ;  I 
shall  ^ot  even  object  to  her  being  too  good  for  me. 
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She  may  be  cleverer  and  wiser  than  I  can  understand, 
and  I  shall  only  be  the  better  pleased.  I  want,  in  a 
word,  the  best  article  in  the  market." 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  a  fellow  all  this  at  the  out- 
set ?  "  Tristram  demanded.  *'  IVe  been  trying  so  to 
make  you  fond  oimel** 

"  It's  remarkably  interesting,"  said  Mrs,  Tristram. 
"  I  like  to  see  a  man  know  his  o^  mind." 

"  I've  known  mine  for  a  long  time,"  Newman 

went  on.     "I  made  up  my  mind  tolerably  early  in 

life  that  some  rare  creature  all  one's  own  is  the  best 

kind  of  property  to  hold.    It's  the  greatest  victory 

X  ^*/       over  circimistances.    When  I  say  rare  I  mean  rare 

'all  through — ^grown  as  a  rarity  and  recognised  as 

one.     It's  a  thing  every  man  has  an  equal  right  to; 

he  may  get  it  if  he  can  get  it.     He  doesn't  have  to  be 

*  bom  with  certain  faculties  on  purpose ;    he  needs 

.  only  to  be — ^well,  whatever  he  really  is.    Then  he 

need  only  use  his  will,  and  such  wits  as  he  can  muster, 

and  go  in." 

^        "  It  strikes  me,"  said  Mrs.  Tristram,  "  that  your 

marriage  is  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  heartless  pomp." 

"  Well,  it's  certain,"  Newman  granted,  "  that  if 
people  notice  my  wife  and  admire  her  I  shall  count 
it  as  part  of  my  success." 

"  After  this,"  cried  Mrs.  Tristram,  "  speak  of  any 
man's  modesty !  " 

"  But  none  of  them  will  admire  her  so  much 
as  I." 

"  You  really  have  the  imagination  of  greatness." 

He  hesitated  as  if  in  fear  of  her  mockery,  but  he 
kept  it  up,  repeating  his  dry. formula :  "I  want  the 
best  thing  going." 

"  And  I  suppose  you've  already  looked  about  you 
a  good  deal." 

"  More  or  less,  according  to  opportunity." 

"  And  you've  seen  nothing  that  has  tempted  you  ? " 
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"  No,"  said  Newman  half  reluctantly,  "  I'm  boxmd 
to  say  in  honesty  that  I've  seen  nothing  that  has 
come  up  to  my  idea." 

"  You  remind  me  of  the  heroes  of  the  French 
romantic  poets,  RoUa  and  Fortunio  and  all  those 
other  insatiable  gentlemen  for  whom  nothing  in  this 
world  was  handsome  enough.  But  I  see  you're  in 
earnest,  and  I  should  like  to  help  you,"  Mrs.  Tristram 
wound  up. 

"  Who  the  deuce  is  it,  darUng,  that  you're  going  to 
palm  off  upon  him  ?  "  her  husband  asked.  "  We 
know  a  good  many  pretty  girls,  thank  goodness,  but 
nobody  to  be  mentioned  in  that  blazing  light." 

"  Have  you  any  objections  to  a  foreigner  ?  "  Mrs. 
Tristram  continued,  addressing  their  friend,  who  had 
tilted  back  his  chair  and,  with  his  feet  on  a  bar  of 
the  balcony  railing  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  sat 
looking  at  the  stars. 

"  No  Irish  need  apply,"  said  Tristrajn. 

Newman  remained  pensive.  "  Just  as  a  foreigner, 
no.     I've  no  prejudices." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you've  no  suspicions  !  "  Tristram 
cried.  "  You  don't  know  what  terrible  customers 
these  foreign  women  are ;  especially  those  grown,  as 
you  call  it,  for  the  use  of  millionaires.  How  should 
you  like  an  expensive  Circassian  with  a  dagger  in 
her  baggy  trousers  ?  " 

Newman  administered  a  vigorous  slap  to  his  knee. 
"  I'd  marry  a  Patagonian  if  she  pleased  me." 

"We  had  better  confine  ourselves  to  Europe," 
said  Mrs.  Tristram.  "  The  only  thing  is  then  that 
the  young  person  herself  should  square  with  your 
tremendous  standard  ?  " 

"  She's  going  to  offer  you  an  unappreciated  govier- 
ness  !  "  Tristram  groaned. 

"  Of  course  I  won't  deny  that,  other  things  being 
equal,  I  should  like  one  of  my  own  countrywomen 
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best/'  Newman  pursued.  "  We  should  speak  the 
same  language,  and  that  would  be  a  comfort.  But 
I'm  not  afraid  of  any  foreigner  who's  the  best  thmg 
in  her  own  country.  Besides,  I  rather  like  the  idea 
of  taking  in  Europe  too.  It  enlarges  the  field  of 
selection.  When  you  choose  from  a  greater  number 
you  can  bring  your  choice  to  a  finer  point." 

"  Sardanapalus  !  "  Tristram  sighed. 

"  Well,  you've  come  to  the  right  market,"  New- 
man's hostess  brought  out  after  a  pause.  '*  I  happen 
to  number  among  my  friends  the  finest  creature  in 
the  world.  Neither  more  nor  less.  I  don't  say  a 
very  charming  person  or  a  very  estimable  woman  or 
a  very  great  beauty  :  I  say  simply  the  finest  creature 
in  the  world." 

"  I'm  bound  to  say  then,"  cried  Tristram,  "  that 
you've  kept  very  quiet  about  her.    Were  you  afraid 

"  You've  seen  her,"  said  his  wife,  "  but  you've  no 
perception  of  such  q^iality  as  Claire's/' 

"  Ah,  her  name's  Claire  ?     I  give  it  up." 

"Does  your  friend  wish  to  marry?"  Newman 
asked. 

"  Not  in  the  least.  It's  for  you  to  make  her 
change  her  mind.  It  won't  be  easy  ;  she  has  had  one 
husband  and  he  gave  her  a  low  opinion  of  the  species." 

"  Oh,  she's  a  widow  then  ?  " 

"  Are  you  already  afraid  ?  She  was  married  at 
eighteen,  by  her  parents,  in  the  French  fashion,  to 
a  man  ^h  advantages  of  fortune,  but  objectioiiable, 
detestable,  on  other  grounds,  and  many  years  too 
old.  He  had,  however,  the  discretion  to  die  a  couple 
of  years  afterwards,  and  she's  now  twenty-eight." 

"  So  she's  French  ?  " 

"  French  by  her  father,  English  by  her  mother. 
She's  really  more  English  than  French,  and  she 
speaks  English  as  well  as  you  or  I — or  rather  much 
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better.  She  belongs,  as  they  say  here,  to  the  very 
top  of  the  basket.  Her  family,  on  each  side,  is  of 
fabulous  antiquity ;  her  mother's  the  daughter  of 
an  English  Catholic  peer.  Her  father's  dead,  and 
since  her  widowhood  she  has  lived  with  her  mother 
and  a  married  brother.  There's  another  brother, 
younger>  who  I  believe  is  rather  amusing  but  quite 
impossible.  They  have  an  old  h6tel  in  the  Rue  de 
rUniversit^,  but  their  fortune's  small  and  they  make, 
for  economy's  sake,  a  conunon  household.  When  I 
was  a  girl  of  less  than  fifteen  I  was  put  into  a  convent 
here  for  my  education  while  my  father  n\adQ.  ihe  tour 
of  EiStJper  'It'was  a  fatuous'' tiling  to  do  with  me, 
but  it  had  the  advantage  that  it  made  me  acquainted 
with  Claire  de.Bellfigarde.  She  was  younger  than  I, 
yet  we  Became  fast  friends.  I  took  a  tremendous 
fancy  to  her,  and  she  returned  my  adoration  so  far 
as  she  could.  They  kept  such  a  tight  rein  on  her 
that  she  could  do  very  Uttle,  and  when  I  left  the 
convent  she  had  to  give  me  up.  I  was  not  of  her 
monde  ;  I'm  not  now  either,  but  we  sometimes  meet. 
They're  terrible  people — her  monde ;  all  mounted 
upon  stilts  a  mile  high  and  with  pedigrees  long  in 
proportion.  It's  the  skim  of  the  milk  of  the  old 
noblesse.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  prehistoric 
monster  as  a  Legitimist  or  an  Ultramontauie  ?  Go 
into  Madame  de  Cintre's  drawing-room  some  after- 
noon at  five  o'clock  and  you'll  see  the  best-preserved 
specimens.  I  say  go,  but  no  one  is  admitted — ^to 
intimacy — ^who  can't  show  good  cause  in  the  form  of 
a  family  tree." 

"  And  this  is  the  lady  you  propose  to  me  to 
marry  ?  "  asked  Newman.  "  A  lady  I  can't  even 
approach  ?  " 

"  But  you  said  just  now  that  you  recognised  no 
reasons  against  you." 

NewJ?ian  Ipoked  at  Mrs.  Tristram  a  while,  stroking 
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his  moustache.     "  Is  she  a  very  great  beauty  ?  "  he 
demanded. 

She  hung  fire  a  Uttle.     "  No." 

"  Oh  then  it's  no  use— !" 

**  She's  not  a  very  great  beauty,  but  she's  very, 
very  beautiful ;  two  quite  different  things.  A  beauty 
has  no  faults  in  her  face ;  the  face  of  a  beautiful 
woman  may  have  faults  that  only  deepen  its  charm." 

'*  I  remember  Madame  de  Cintre  now,"  said  Tris- 
tram. "  She's  as  plain  as  a  copy  in  a  copy-book — 
all  round  o's  and  uprights  a  little  slanting.  She  just 
slants  toward  us.  A  man  of  your  large  appetite 
would  swallow  her  down  without  tasting  her," 

"  In  telKng  how  little  use  he  has  for  her  my 
husband  sufficiently  describes  her,"  Mrs.  Tristram 
pursued. 

"  Is  she  good,  is  she  clever  ?  "  Newman  asked. 

"She's  perfect!  I  won't  say  more  than  that. 
When  you're  praising  a  person  to  another  who's  to 
know  her,  it's  bad  polky  to  go  into  details.  I  won't 
exaggerate,  I  simply  recommend  her.  Among  all  the 
women  I've  known  she  stands  alone ;  she's  of  a 
different  clay.'" 

"  I  should  like  to  see  her,"  said  Newman  simply. 

'*  I'll  try  to  manage  it.  The  only  way  will  be  to 
invite  her  to  dinner.  I've  never  invited  her  before, 
and  I'm  not  sure  she'll  be  able  to  come.  Her  old 
feudal  countess  of  a  mother  rules  the  family  with  an 
iron  hand  and  allows  her  to  have  no  friends  but  of  her 
own  choosing  and  to  visit  only  in  a  certain  sacred 
circle.    But  I  can  at  least  invite  her." 

At  this  moment  Mrs.  Tristram  was  interrupted  ;  a 
servant  stepped  out  upon  the  balcony  and  announced 
that  there  were  visitors  in  the  drawing-room.  When 
she  had  gone  in  to  receive  her  friends  Tom  Tristram 
approached  his  guest. 

"  Don't  put  your  foot  into  thi$t  my  boy/'  b^  said, 
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pufiing  the  last  whiffs  of  his  cigar.    "  There's  nothing 
in  it  I  " 

Newman  eyed  him  with  oblique  penetration. 
"  You  tell  another  story,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  say  simply  that  Madame  de  Cintr^'s  a  great 
white  doU  of  a  woman  and  that  she  cultivates  quiet 
haughtiness." 

"  Ah,  she's  really  haughty,  eh  ?  " 

"  She  looks  at  you  as  if  you  were  so  much  thin  air, 
and  blows  you  away  as  easily." 

"  She's  really  proud,  eh  ?  "  Newman  pursued  with 
interest. 

"  Proud  ?    As  proud  as  they  make  'em  over  here." 

"  And  not  good-looking  ?  " 

Tristram  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  She  leaves  me 
cold.  She's  as  cold  herself  as  a  porcelain  stove,  and 
has  about  as  much  expression.  But  I  must  go  in  and 
amuse  the  company." 

Some  time  elapsed  before  Newman  followed  his 
friends  into  the  drawing-room.  When  he  at  last 
joined  them  there  he  remained  but  a  short  time,  and 
during  this  period  sat  perfectly  silent,  listening  to  a 
lady  to  whom  Mrs.  Tristram  had  straightway  intro- 
duced him  and  who  treated  him,  without  drawing 
breath,  to  the  full  force  of  an  extraordinarily  high- 
pitched  voice.  He  could  but  gaze  and  attend. 
Presently  he  came  to  bid  his  hostess  good-night. 
"  Who  is  that  lady  ?  " 

"  Miss  Dora  Finch.     How  do  you  like  her  ?  " 

"  WeD,  as  I  like  the  gong  that  sounds  for  dinner. 
She's  good  for  a  warning." 

"  She's  thought  so  sweet !  Certainly  you  have 
ideas,"  said  Mrs.  Tristram. 

He  hung  about,  but  at  last,  "  Don't  forget  about 
your  friend,"  he  said,  "  the  lady  of  the  proud  people. 
Do  make  her  come,  and  give  me  good  notice."  And 
with  this  he  departed. 
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Some  days  later  he  came  back;  it  was  in  the 
afternoon.  He  found  Mrs.  Tristram  in  her  drawing- 
room  and  entertaining  a  visitor,  a  woman  young  and 
pretty  and  dressed  in  white.  The  two  haa  risen  and 
the  visitor  was  apparently  taking  leave.  After  New- 
man had  approached  he  received  from  Mrs.  Tristram, 
who  had  turned  to  her  companion,  a  glance  of  the 
most  vivid  significance,  which  he  was  yet  not  imme- 
diately able  to  interpret.  "  This  is  a  good  friend  of 
ours,  Mr.  Christopher  Newman.  I've  spoken  of  you 
to  him,  and  he  has  an  extreme  desire  to  make  your 
acquaintance.  If  you  had  consented  to  come  and 
dine  I  should  have  offered  him  an  opportunity." 

The  stranger  presented  her  face  with  a  still  bright- 
ness of  kin<mess.  He  was  not  embarrassed,  for  his 
unconscious  equanimity  was  boimdless  ;  but  as  he 
became  aware  that  this  was  the  proud  and  beautiful 
Madame  de  Cintre,  the  finest  creature  in  the  world, 
the  promised  perfection,  the  proposed  ideal,  he  made 
an  instinctive  movement  to  gather  his  wits  together. 
Through  the  slight  preoccupation  it  produced  he  had 
a  sense  of  a  longish  fair  face  and  of  the  look  of  a  pair 
of  eyes  that  were  both  intense  and  mild. 

"  I  should  have  been  most  happy,"  said  Madame 
de  Cintr6.  "  Unfortunately,  as  I  have  been  telling 
Mrs.  Tristram,  I  go  next  week  to  the  country." 

Newman  had  made  a  solemn  bow.  "  I'm  very 
very  sorry." 

"  Paris  is  really  getting  too  hot,"  Madame  de 
Cintr6  added,  taking  her  friend's  hand  again  in  farewell. 

Mrs.  Tristram  seemed  to  have  formed  a  sudden 
and  somewhat  venturesome  resolution,  and  she 
smiled  more  gaily,  as  women  do  when  they  become 
more  earnest.  "  I  want  Mr.  Newman  to  know  you," 
^e  said,  dropping  her  head  on  one  side  and  looking 
at  Madame  de  Cintr^'s  bonnet-ribbons. 

Christopher  Newman  stood  gravely  silent,    and 
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his  native  penetration  admonished  him.  Mrs.  Tris- 
tram was  determined  to  force  her  friend  to  address 
him  a  word  of  encouragement  which  should  be  more 
than  one  of  the  common  formulas  of  politeness  ;  and 
if  she  was  prompted  by  charity  it  was  by  the  charity 
that  begins  at  home.  Madame  de  Cintr6  was  her 
dearest  Claire  and  her  especial  admiration ;  but 
Madame  de  Cintr6  had  found  it  impossible  to  dine 
with  her  and  Madame  de  Cintr6  should  for  once  be 
forced  gently  to  render  tribute  to  Mrs.  Tristram. 
"  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure,"  she  said,  looking 
at  Mrs.  Tristram. 

"That's  a  great  deal,"  cried  the  latter,  "for 
Madame  de  Cintr6  to  say  I  " 

"  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you/'  said  Newman. 
"  Mrs.  Tristram  can  speak  better  for  me  than  I  can 
speak  for  myself." 

Madame  de  Cintr6  turned  on  him  again  her  soft 
lustre.     "  Are  you  for  long  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  We  shall  keep  him,"  said  Mrs.  Tristram. 
"  But  you're  keeping  me  !  "    And   Madame   de 
Cintr6  disengaged  her  hand. 

"  A  moment  longer,"  said  Mrs.  Tristram. 
Madame  de  Cintr6  looked  at  Newman  again  ;  this 
time  without  her  smile.     Her  eyes  lingered  a  little. 
"  Will  you  come  and  see  me  ?  " 

Mrs.  Tristram  kissed  her  at  this ;  Newman  ac- 
knowledged it  more  formally,  and  she  took  her  de- 
parture. Her  hostess  went  with  her  to  the  door, 
leaving  Newman  briefly  alone.  Presently  she  re- 
turned, clasping  her  hands  together  and  shaking 
them  at  him.  "  It  was  a  fortunate  chance.  She  had 
come  to  decline  my  invitation.  You  triumphed  on 
the  spot,  making  her  ask  you,  at  the  end  of  three 
minutes,  to  her  house." 

"  It  was  you  who  triumphed,"  said  Newman. 
"  You  mustn't  see  too  much  in  her." 
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Mrs.  Tristram  stared.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  She  didn't  strike  me  as  so  very  proud.  I  should 
call  her  quite  timid." 

"  I  should  call  you  quite  deep  !  And  what  do  you 
think  of  her  face  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  like  her  face,"  said  Newman. 

"  I  should  think  you  might !  May  I  guess,  on  my 
side,  that  you'll  go  and  see  her  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  !  "  cried  Newman. 

"  No,  not  to-morrow ;  next  day.  That  will  be 
Sunday  ;  she  leaves  Paris  on  Monday.  If  you  don't 
see  her  it  will  at  least  be  a  beginning."  And  she 
gave  him  Madame  de  Cintr6's  address. 

He  walked  across  the  Seine  late  in  the  summer 
afternoon  and  made  his  way  through  those  grey  and 
silent  streets  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain  whose 
houses  present  to  the  outer  world  a  face  as  impassive 
and  as  suggestive  of  the  concentration  of  privacy 
within  as  the  blank  walls  of  Eastern  seragUos.  New- 
man thought  it  a  perverse,  verily  a  "  mean  "  way 
for  rich  people  to  Uve  ;  his  ideal  of  grandeur  was  a 
splendid  fagade,  diffusing  its  brilliancy  outward  too, 
irradiating  hospitaUty.  The  house  to  which  he  had 
been  directed  had  a  dark,  dusty,  painted  portal, 
which  swung  open  in  answer  to  his  ring.  It  admitted 
him  into  a  wide,  gravelled  court,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  with  closed  windows ;  here  was  a  door- 
way facing  the  street,  approached  by  three  steps  and 
surmounted  by  a  tent-Uke  canopy.  The  place  was 
all  in  the  shade  ;  it  answered  to  Newman's  conception 
of  a  ccHivent.  The  portress  couldn't  say  if  Madame 
de  Cintr6  were  visible  ;  he  would  please  to  apply  at 
the  further  door.  He  crossed  the  court ;  a  gentle- 
man was  sitting,  bareheaded,  on  the  steps  of  the 
portico,  in  play  with  a  beautiful  pointer.  He  rose 
as  Newman  approached,  and,  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  bell,  said,  almost  sociably,  in  English,  that  he 
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was  ashamed  a  visitor  should  be  kept  waiting :  the 
servants  were  scattered  ;  he  himself  had  been  ringing  ; 
he  didn't  know  what  the  deuce  was  in  them.  This 
gentleman  was  young  ;  his  English  was  excellent,  his 
expression  easy.  Newman  pronounced  the  name  of 
Madame  de  Cintr6. 

"  I  dare  say,"  said  the  yoimg  man,  "  that  my  sister 
will  be  visible.  Come  in,  and  if  you'll  give  me  your 
card  m  carry  it  to  her  myself." 

Newman  had  been  accompanied  on  his  present 
errand  by  a  sentiment  I  will  not  say  of  defiance — 
a  readiness  for  aggression  or  for  defence,  as  either 
might  prove  needful — but  rather  of  meditative, 
though  quite  undaunted  and  good-humoured  sus- 
picion. He  took  from  his  pocket,  while  he  stood  on 
the  portico,  a  card  upon  which,  under  his  name,  he 
had  written  the  words  "  San  Francisco,"  and  while 
he  presented  it  he  looked  warily  at  his  interlocutor. 
His  glance  found  quick  reassurance ;  he  liked  the 
yoimg  man's  face  ;  it  strongly  resembled  that  of 
Madame  de  Cintre,  whose  brother  he  would  clearly 
be.  The  young  man,  on  his  side,  had  made  a  rapid 
inspection  of  Newman's  person.  He  had  taken  the 
card  and  was  about  to  enter  the  house  with  it  when 
another  figure  appeared  on  the  threshold — an  older 
man,  of  a  fine  presence,  habited  in  evening-dress. 
He  looked  hard  at  Newman,  and  Newman  met  his 
examination.  "  Madame  de  Cintr6,"  the  younger 
man  repeated  as  an  introduction  of  the  visitor.  Tlie 
other  took  the  card  from  his  hand,  read  it  in  a  sus- 
tained stare,  looked  again  at  Newman  from  head  to 
foot,  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said,  gravely  but 
urbanely  :  '*  Madame  de  Cintr6  is  not  at  home." 

The  younger  man  made  a  gesture  and  turned  to 
Newman.    "  I'm  very  sorry,  sir." 

Newman  gave  a  friendly  nod,  to  show  that  he  bore 
him  no  malice,  and  retraced  his  steps.     At  the  porter's 
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lodge  he  stopped ;  the  two  men  were  still  standing 
on  the  portico.  "  Who  may  the  gentleman  with  the 
dog  be  ?  "  he  asked  of  the  old  woman  who  reappeared. 
He  had  begun  to  learn  French. 

"  That's  Monsieur  le  Comte." 

"  And  the  other  ?  " 

"  That's  Monsieur  le  Marquis." 

"  A  marquis  ?  "  said  Christopher  in  English,  which 
the  old  woman  fortunately  did  not  understand. 
"  Oh  then  he's  not  the  major-domo  !  " 
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Eaiily  one  morning,  before  he  was  dressed,  a  little 
old  man  was  ushered  into  his  apartment,  followed 
by  a  youth  in  a  blouse  who  carried  a  picture  in  a 
shining  frame.  Newman,  among  the  distractions  of 
Paris,  had  forgotten  M.  Nioche  and  his  accomplished 
daughter ;  but  this  was  an  effective  reminder. 

"  I  was  afraid  you  had  given  me  up,  sir,"  M. 
Nioche  confessed  aiter  many  apologies  and  saluta- 
tions. "  We  have  made  you  wait  so  many  days. 
You  accused  us  perhaps  of  a  want  of  respectabiUty, 
of  bad  faith,  what  do  I  know  ?  But  behold  me  at 
last  I  And  behold  also  the  pretty  *  Madonna.'  Place 
it  on  a  chair,  my  friend,  in  a  good  light,  so  that 
monsieur  may  admire  it."  And  M.  Nioche,  address- 
ing his  companion,  helped  him  to  dispose  the  work 
of  art. 

It  had  been  endued  with  a  layer  of  varnish  an  inch 
thick,  and  its  frame,  of  an  elaborate  pattern,  was  at 
least  a  foot  wide.  It  gUttered  and  twinkled  in  the 
nioming  light  and  looked  to  Newman's  eyes  won- 
derfully splendid  and  precious.  He  thought  of  it  as 
a  very  happy  purchase  and  felt  rich  in  his  acquisition. 
He  stood  taking  it  in  complacently  while  he  pro- 
ceeded with  his  dressing,  and  M.  Nioche,  who  had 
dismissed  his  own  attendant,  hovered  near,  smiling 
and  rubbing  his  hands. 

"  It  has  wonderful  finesse**  he  critically  pro- 
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nounced.  "  And  here  and  there  are  marvellous 
touches ;  you  probably  perceive  them,  sir.  It  at- 
tracted great  attention  on  the  Boulevard  as  we  came 
along.  And  then  a  gradation  of  tones  !  That's  what 
it  is  really  to  know  how  to  paint.  I  don't  say  it 
because  I'm  her  father,  sir  ;  but  as  one  man  of  taste 
addressing  another  I  can't  help  observing  that  you've 
acquired  an  object  of  price.  It's  hard  to  produce 
such  things  and  to  have  to  part  with  them.  If  our 
means  only  allowed  us  the  luxury  of  keeping  it !  I 
in  fact  may  say;  sir  " — and  M.  Nioche  showed  a  feebly 
insinuating  gaiety — "  I  really  may  say  that  I  envy 
you  your  privilege.  You  see,"  he  added  in  a  moment, 
"we've  taken  the  liberty  of  offering  you  a  frame. 
It  increases  by  a  trifle  the  value  of  the  work  and  it 
will  save  you  the  annoyance— so  great  for  a  person 
of  your  delicacy — of  going  about  to  bargain  at  the 
shops." 

The  language  spoken  by  M.  Nioche  was  a  singular 
compound,  which  may  not  here  be  reproduced  in  its 
integrity.  He  had  apparently  once  possessed  a  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  English,  and  his  accent  was  oddly 
tinged  with  old  cockneyisms  and  vulgarisms,  things 
quaint  and  familiar.  But  his  learning  had  grown 
rusty  with  disuse  and  his  vocabulary  was  defective 
and  capricious.  He  had  repaired  it  with  large  patches 
of  French,  with  words  anglicised  by  a  process  of  his 
own,  with  native  idioms  Uterally  translated.  The 
result,  in  the  form  in  which  he  in  all  humility  pre- 
sented it,  would  be  sciarcely  comprehensible  to  the 
reader,  so  that  I  have  ventured  to  attempt  for  it  some 
approximate  notation.  Newman  only  half  followed, 
but  he  was  always  amused,  and  the  old  man's  decent 
foriomness  appealed  to  his  democratic  instincts. 
Thie  assumption  of  any  inevitabiUty  in  the  depressed 
state  always  irritated  his  strong  good-nature — it  was 
almost  the  only  thing  that  did  so ;  and  he  felt  the 
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impulse  to  pass  over  it  the  dipped  sponge  of  his  own 
prosperity.  Mademoiselle  No6niie's  parent,  however, 
had  apparently  on  this  occasion  been  vigorously  in- 
doctrinated and  showed  a  certain  tremulous  eagerness 
to  cultivate  unexpected  opportunities. 

"  How  much  do  I  owe  you  then  with  the  frame  ?  " 
Newman  asked. 

"  It  will  make  in  all  three  thousand  francs,"  said 
the  old  man,  smiUng  agreeably  but  folding  his  hands 
in  instinctive  suppliance. 

"  Can  you  give  me  a  receipt  ?  " 

*'  I've  brought  one,"  said  M.  Nioche.  "  I  took  the 
liberty  of  drawing  it  up  in  case  monsieur  should 
happen  to  desire  to  discharge  his  debt."  And  he 
drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket-book  and  presented  it 
to  his  patron.  The  document,  Newman  judged,  had 
the  graces  alike  of  penmanship  and  of  style.  He  laid 
down  the  money,  and  M.  Nioche  dropped  the  napo- 
leons one  by  one,  solemnly  and  lovingly,  into  an  old 
leathern  piuse. 

"  And  how's  your  young  lady  ?  "  he  proceeded. 
"  She  made  a  great  impression  on  me." 

"  An  impression  ?  monsieur  is  very  good.  Mon- 
sieur finds  her —  ?  "  the  old  man  quavered. 

7  I  find  her  remarkably  pretty." 

"  Alas,  yes,  she's  very  very  pretty  !  " 

**  And  what's  the  harm  in  her  being  iso  ?  " 

M.  Nioche  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  spot  in  the  carpet 
and  shook  his  head.  Then  raising  them  to 'a  more 
intimate  intelligence  :  "  Monsieur  knows  what  Paris 
is.  Dangerous  to  beauty  when  beauty  hasn't  the 
sou." 

"  Ah,  but  that's  not  the  case  with  your  daughter. 
Isn't  she  rich  now  ?  " 

"  We're  rich — ^yes,  for  six  months.  But  if  my 
daughter  were  less  attractive  I  should  sleep  none  the 
worse." 
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"  You're  afraid  of  the  young  men  ?  " 

''  The  young  and  the  old  I  " 

"  She  ought  to  get  a  husband/' 

"  Ah,  monsieiur,  one  doesn't  get  a  husband  for 
nothing.  Her  husband  mu^t  take  her  as  she  is  ;  I 
can't  give  her  a  liard.  But  the  young  men  don't  see 
with  that  eye." 

"  Oh,"  said  Newman,  "  her  talent's  in  itself  a 
good  outfit." 

"  Heuh,  for  that  it  needs  first  to  be  converted  into 
specie  !  " — ^and  M.  Nioche  slapped  his  purse  tenderly 
before  he  stowed  it  away.  "  The  miracle  doesn't 
take  place  ^very  day." 

"  Well,  your  young  men  have  very  Uttle  grit ; 
that's  all  I  can  say.  They  ought  to  pay  for  your 
daughter,"  Newman  said,  "  and, not  ask  mon^y  them- 
selves." 

"  Those  are  very  noble  ideas,  monsieur ;  but  what 
will  you  have  ?  ITiey're  not  tbe  ideas  of  this  country. 
We  want  to  know  where  we  are  when  we  marry." 

"  Well,  how  much  will  it  take  to  show  where  your 
daughter  is  ?  "  M.  Nioche  stared  as  if  he  wondered 
what  might  be  coming  next ;  but  he  promptly  re- 
covered himself,  at  a  venture,  and  replied  that  he 
knew  a  very  nice  young  man,  employed  by  an  in- 
surance company,  who  would  content  himself  with 
fifteen  thousand  francs.  "  Let  your  daughter  paiint 
half  a  dozen  pictures  for  me,"  his  benefactor  then 
resumed,  "  and  you  can  offer  him  his  figure." 

"  Half  ja  dozen  pictures— ^his  figure  ?  Monsieur 
isn't  speaking  inconsiderately  ?  " 

"  If  she'll  make  me  six  or  eight  copies  in  the  Louvre 
a?  pretty  as  that  '  Madonna,'  I'll  pay  h^r  thie  same 
price,"  said  Newman. 

Poor  M.  Nioche  was  speechless  a  moment,  with 
amazement  and  gratitude ;  after  which  he  seized 
Newman's  hand  and  pressed  it  between  his  own  ten 
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fingers,  gazing  at  him  with  watery  eyes.  *'  As  pretty 
as  that  ?  They  shall  be  a  thousand  times  prettier — 
they  shall  be  perfect  little  loves.  Ah,  if  I  only  knew 
how  to  paint  myself,  sir,  so  that  I  might  lend  a  hand  ! 
What  can  I  do  to  thank  you  ?  Voyons  I  '* — and  he 
pressed  his  forehead  while  he  tried  to  think  of  some- 
thing. 

"  Oh,  you've  thanked  me  enough,"  said  Newman. 

"  Ah,  here  it  is,  sir  !  "cried  M.  Nioche.  "  To  ex- 
press my  gratitude  Til  charge  you  nothing  for  our 
lessons  I  " 

"  Our  lessons  ?  I  had  quite  forgotten  them. 
Listening  to  your  English,"  Newman  laughed,  '*  is 
really  quite  a  lesson  in  French." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  profess  to  teach  English,  certainly," 
said  M.  Nioche.  "  But  for  my  own  admirable  tongue 
I'm  still  at  your  service." 

"  Since  you're  here  then  we'll  begin.  This  is  a 
very  good  hour,  I'm  going  to  have  my  coffee.  Come 
every  morning  at  half-past  nine  and  have  yours  with 
me. 

"  Monsieur  offers  me  my  coffee  also  ?  "  cried  M. 
Nioche.     *'  Truly  my  beaux  jours  are  coming  back." 

"  AUons,  en/ants  de  la  pairie,*'  said  Newman ; 
"  let's  begin !  The  coffee's  ripping  hot.  How  do 
you  say  that  in  French  ?  " 

Every  day  then,  for  the  following  three  week^,  the 
minutely  respectable  figure  of  M.  Nioche  made  its 
appearance,  with  a  series  of  little  inquiring  and 
apologetic  obeisances,  among  the  aromatic  fumes 
of  Newman's  morning  beverage.  I  know  not  what 
progress  he  made ;  but,  as  he  himself  said,  if  he 
didn't  learn  a  great  deal,  ^t  least  he  didn't  learn 
much  harm.  And  it  amused  him  ;  it  gratified  that 
irregularly  sociable  side  of  his  nature  which  had 
always  expressed  itself  in  a  relish  for  ungrammatical 
conversation  and  which  often,  even  in  his  busy  and 
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preoccupied  days,  had  made  him  sit  on  rail  fences 
in  the  twilight  of  young  Western  towns  and  gossip 
scarce  less  than  fraternally  with  humorous  loafers 
and  obscure  fortune-seekers.  He  had  notions,  wher- 
ever he  went,  about  talking  with  the  natives  ;  he 
had  been  assured,  and  his  judgement  approved  the 
advice,  that  in  travelling  abroad  it  was  an  excellent 
thing  to  look  into  the  life  of  the  country.  M.  Nioche 
was  very  much  of  a  native,  and  though  his  life  might 
not  be  particularly  worth  looking  into  he  was  a 
palpable  and  smoothly-rounded  unit  in  that  *'  stiff  " 
sum  of  civilisation  and  sophistication  which  offered 
mir  hero  so  much  easy  entertainment  and  proposed  so 
many  curious  problems  to  his  idle  but  active  mind. 
Newman  had  a  theory  that  his  intelligence  was 
l3dng  down,  but  at  least  it  couldn't  sleep.  He  was 
fond  of  statistics  ;  he  liked  to  know  how  things  were 
done  ;  it  gratified  him  to  learn  what  taxes  were  paid, 
what  profits  were  gathered,  what  conmiercial  habits 
prevailed,  how  the  battle  of  life  was  fought.  M. 
Nioche,  as  a  reduced  capitalist,  was  familiar  with 
these  considerations,  and  he  formulated  his  informa- 
tion, which  he  was  proud  to  be  able  to  impart,  in  the 
neatest  possible  terms  and  with  a  pinch  of  snuff 
between  finger  and  thumb.  As  a  Frenchman — quite 
apart  from  Newman's  napoleons — M.  Nioche  loved 
conversation,  and  even  in  his  decay  his  urbanity  had 
not  declined.  As  a  Frenchman  too  he  could  give  a 
clear  account  of  things,  and — still  as  a  Frenchman — 
when  his  knowledge  was  at  fault  he  could  supply  its 
lapses  with  the  most  convenient  and  ingenious  hjq)o- 
theses.  The  small  shrunken  bourgeois  rejoiced,  ever, 
to  have  questions  asked  him,  and  he  scraped  together 
information  by  frugal  processes,  he  took  in  his  little 
greasy  pocket-book  notes  of  matters  that  might 
interest  his  munificent  friend.  He  read  old  almanacks 
at  the  book-stalls  on  the  quays  and  began  to  frequent 
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another  caf6,  where  more  newspapers  were  taken  and 
his  post-prandial  demi-tasse  cost  him  a  penny  extra, 
and  where  he  used  to  con  the  tattered  sheets  for 
curious  anecdotes,  freaks  of  nature  and  strange 
coincidences.  He  would  relate  with  solemnity  the 
next  morning  that  a  child  of  five  years  of  age  had 
lately  died  at  Bordeaux,  whose  brain  had  been  found 
to  weigh  sixty  ounces — the  brain  of  a  Napoleon  or  a 
Washington !  or  that  Madame  X,  charcidihe  in  the 
Rue  de  Clichy,  had  found  in  the  wadding  of  an  old 
petticoat  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  francs, 
which  she  had  lost  five  years  before.  He  pronounced 
his  words  with  great  pomp  and  circumstance,  and 
Newman  assured  him  that  his  way  of  dealing  with 
the  French  tongue  was  very  superior  to  the  bewilder- 
ing chatter  that  he  heard  in  other  mouths.  Upon  this 
M.  Nioche's  accent  became  more  flutelike  than  ever;  he 
offered  to  read  extracts  from  Lamartine  and  protested 
that,  although  he  did  endeavour  according  to  his  feeble 
lights  to  cultivate  authority  of  diction,  monsieur,  if 
he  wanted  the  real  thing,  should  go  to  the  Com6die. 

Newman  took  an  interest  in  the  wondrous  French 
thrift  and  conceived  a  lively  admiration  for  Parisian 
economies.  His  own  economic  genius  was  so  entirely 
for  operations  on  a  larger  scale,  and,  to  move  at  hk 
ease,  he  needed  so  imperatively  the  sense  of  great 
risks  and  great  prizes,  that  he  found  diversion  akin 
to  the  watching  of  ants  in  the  spectacle  of  fortunes 
made  by  the  aggregation  of  copper  coins  and  in  the 
minute  subdivision  of  labour  and  profit.  He  ques- 
tioned M.  Nioche  about  his  own  maimer  of  life  and 
felt  a  friendly  mixture  of  compassion  and  respect 
for  the  laysiexy  of  these  humilities.  The  worthy 
man  told  him  how  he  and  his  daughter  had  at  one 
period  supported  existence  comfortably  on  the  simi 
of  fifteen  sous  per  diem  ;  recently,  haying  succeeded 
in  dragging  ashore  the  last  floating  fragments  of  the 
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wreck  of  his  fortune,  his  budget  had  been  a  trifle 
more  ample.  But  they  still  had  to  butter  their  bread 
very  thin,  and  M.  Nioche  intimated  with  a  sigh  that 
his  young  companion  didn't  bring  to  this  task  the 
zealous  co-operation  that  might  have  been  desired. 
"  But  what  will  you  have  ?  One  is  in  the  flower  of 
youth,  one  is  pretty,  one  needs  new  dresses  and  fresh 
gloves ;  one  can't  wear  shabby  gowns  among  the 
splendours  of  the  Louvre." 

"  Yet  she  must  earn  what  will  pay  few  her  clothes," 
Newman  felt  enlisted  enough  to  suggest. 

M.  Nioche  looked  at  him  with  weak,  uncertain 
eyes.  He  would  have  liked  to  be  able  to  say  that  his 
daughter's  talents  were  appreciated  and  that  her 
crooked  little  daubs  conmianded  a  market ;  but  it 
seemed  a  scandal  to  abuse  the  credulity  of  this  free- 
handed stranger,  who,  without  a  suspicion  or  a 
question,  had  admitted  him  to  equal  social  rights. 
He  compromised,  he  declared  that  while  it  was 
obvious  that  Mademoiselle  No6mie's  reproductions 
of  the  old  masters  had  only  to  be  seen  to  be  coveted, 
the  prices  which,  in  consideration  of  their  altogether 
peciiiar  degree  of  finish,  she  felt  obliged  to  ask"  for 
them,  had  kept  purchasers  at  a  respectful  distance. 
"  Poor  little  cherished  one  !  "  said  M.  Nioche  with  a 
sigh  :  "  it's  almost  a  pity  that  her  work's  so  perfect ! 
It  would  be  in  her  interest  to  be  a  bit  of  an  impostor." 

"  But  if  she  has  this  spark  of  the  flame,"  Newman 
benevolently  reasoned,  *'  why  should  you  have  those 
fears  for  her  that  you  spoke  of  the  other  day  ?  " 

M.  Nioche  meditated  ;  ther^  was  an  inconsistency 
in  his  position ;  it  made  him  particularly  uncom- 
fortable. Though  he  had  no  desire  to  destroy  the 
goose  with  the  golden  eggs — Newman's  benevolent 
confidence — ^he  felt  a  weary  need  to  speak  out  all  his 
trouble.  "Ah,  she  has  a  spark  of  that  flame,  my 
dear  sir,  most  assuredly.     But,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
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she  has  also  more  than  a  mere  spark  of  another. 
She's  a  franche  coquette  if  there  ever  was  one.  I'm 
sorry  to  say,"  he  added  in  a  moment,  shaking  his 
head  with  a  world  of  accepted  melancholy,  "  it  was 
to  come  to  her  as  straight  as  a  letter  in  the  post. 
Her  poor  mother  had  that  sad  vice." 

"  Why,  you  weren't  happy  with  your  wife  ?  "  New- 
man almost  incredulously  a^ked. 

M.  Nioche  gave  half  a  dozen  little  backward  jerks 
of  his  head.     "  She  was  my  heavy  cross,  monsieur  I  " 

"  She  wasn't  very  good  ?  " 

"  She  was  good  for  some  things  and  some  people, 
but  not  for  a  poor  man  like  me.  She  deceived  me, 
under  my  nose,  year  after  year.  I  was  too  stupid, 
and  the  temptation  was  tod  great.  But  I  found  her 
out  at  last.  I've  only  been  once  in  my  life  a  man  to 
be  afraid  of ;  I  know  it  very  well :  it  was  in  that 
hour !  Nevertheless  I  don't  like  to  think  of  it.  I 
loved  her — I  can't  tell  yoil  why  nor  how  much.  Oh, 
she  was — ^if  I  must  say  so — ^bad." 

"  She's  not  living  ?  " 

"  She's  gone  to  her  accoimt." 
"•"  Her  influence  on  your  daughter  then,"  said  New- 
man encouragingly,  "  is  not  to  be  feared." 

"  She  cared  no  more  for  her  daughter  than  for  the 
wind  in  the  chimney.  But  No6mi6  has  no  more  use 
for  bad  examples  than  for  good.  She's  suf&cient  to 
herself.     She's  stronger  than  I." 

"  She  doesn't  mind  what  you  say  ?  " 

"  There  isn't  much  to  mind,  sir — I  say  so  little* 
What's  the  use  of  my  sa3dng  anything  ?  It  would 
only  irritate  her  and  drive  her  to  some  coup  de  tHe. 
She's  very  clever,  like  her  poor  mother ;  she  would 
waste  no  time  about  it.  As  a  child — ^when  I  was 
happy,  or  supposed  I  was — she  studied  drawing  and 
painting  with  first-class  professors,  and  they  assured 
me  she  had  the  gift.     I  was  delighted  to  believe  it,  and 
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when  I  went  into  society  I  used  to  carry  her  little 
water-colours  with  me  in  a  portfolio  and  hand  them 
round  to  the  company.  I  remember  how  a  lady  once 
thought  I  was  offering  them  for  sale  and  that  I  took 
it  very  ill.  We  don't  know  what  we  may  come  to ! 
Then  came  my  dark  days  and  my  final  rupture 
with  Madame  Nioche.  No6mie  had  no  more  twenty- 
franc  lessons  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  when  she 
grew  older  and  it  became  highly  expedient  that  she 
should  do  something  that  woiid  help  to  keep  us  alive, 
she  bethought  herself  of  her  palette  and  brushes. 
Some  of  our  friends  in  the  quartier  pronounced  the 
idea  fantastic :  they  reconmiended  her  to  try  bonnet- 
making,  to  get  a  situation  in  a  shop,  or — ^if  she,  was 
more  ambitious — to  advertise  for  a  place  of  dame 
de  compagnie.  She  did  advertise,  and  an  old  lady 
wrote  her  a  letter  and  bade  her  come  and  see  her. 
The  old  lady  liked  her  and  made  her  an  offer  of  her 
living  and  six  hundred  francs  a,  year ;  but  Noemie 
discovered  that  she  passed  her  life  in  her  arm-chair 
and  had  only  two  visitors,  her  confessor  and  her 
nephew :  the  confessor  very  strict,  and  the  nephew 
a  man  of  fifty,  with  a  broken  nose  and  a  government 
clerkship  of  two  thousand  francs.  She  threw  he?  old 
lady  over,  bought  a  paint-box,  a  canvas  and  a  new 
dress,  and  went  and  set  up  her  easel  in  the  Louvre. 
There,  in  one  place  and  another,  she  has  passed  the 
last  two  years  ;  I  can't  say  it  has  made  us  millionaires. 
But  she  tells  me  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day,  that 
she's  making  great  progress,  that  I  must  leave  her 
to  her  own  devices.  The  fact  is,  without  prejudice  to 
her  *  gift,'  that  she  has  no  idea  of  burying  herself 
aUve.  She  likes  to  see  the  world  and  to  be  seen  of 
the  world.  She  says  herself  that  she  can't  work  in 
the  dark.  Her  appearance  itself  holds  up  the  lamp 
for  others !  Only  I  can't  help  worrying  and  tremb- 
ling— I  can't  help  wondering  what  may  happen  to 
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her  there  all  alone,  day  after  day,  amid  that  prowling 
of  people  from  the  ends  of  the  earth.  I  can't  be 
always  at  her  side.  I  go  with  her  in  the  morning, 
and  I  come  to  fetch  her  away,  but  she  won't  have 
me  near  her  in  the  interval ;  she  says  I  give  on  her 
nerves.  As  if  it  didn't  give  on  mine  to  keep  walking 
up  and  down  outside !  Ah,  if  anj^thing  were  to 
happen  to  her  !  "  cried  M.  Nioche,  clenching  his  two 
fists  and  jerking  back  his  head  again  portentously. 

"  Oh,  I  guess  she'll  come  out  all  right,"  his  friend 
soothingly  returned. 

"  I  beUeve  I  should  shoot  her  otherwise  I  "  said  the 
old  man  solemnly. 

"  Well,  we'll  marry  her  quick  enough,"  insisted 
Newman — "  since  that's  how  you  manage  it ;  and 
I'll  go  and  see  her  to-morrow  at  the  Louvre  and  pick 
out  the  pictures  she's  to  copy  for  me." 

M.  Nioche  had  brought  a  message  from  his 
daughter  in  acceptance  of  their  patron's  magnificent 
conmiission,  the  young  lady  declaring  herself  his 
most  devoted  servant,  promising  her  most  zealous 
endeavour  and  regretting  that  the  proprieties  forbade 
her  coming  to  thank  hun  in  person.  The  morning 
after  the  conversation  just  narrated  Newman  reverted 
to  his  intention  of  meeting  his  young  friend  at  the 
Louvre.  M.  Nioche  appeared  preoccupied  and  left 
his  budget  of  anecdotes  unopened ;  he  took  a  great 
deal  oi--6auff\and  sent  certain  oblique,  appealing 
glanecs  itDHVafll  his  stalwart  pupil.  At  last,  when 
taUiaigihiSjleave,  he  stood  a  moment,  after  he  had 
po]iihad<lli$>lkat  with  his  calico  pocket-handkerchief, 
andiifixed  hist  small  pale  eyes  strangely  on  that 
peiwptogeJi^     -c. 

»^  JWeiy  what's  the  matter  ?  " 
''rKaodc^  Ifae  solicitude  of  a  father's  heart !,    You 
ins^ipcf  ^»e>^^th  boimdless  confidence,  but  I  can't 
help  making    you    an  .appeal.      After    all    you're 
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a  man,  and  so  fine  a  one ;  you're  young  and  at 
liberty.  Let  me  beseech  you  then  to  respect  an 
innocence — ! " 

Newman  had  wondered  what  was  coming,  yet  had 
already  burst  into  mirth.  He  was  on  the  point  of 
pronouncing  his  own  innocence  the  more  exposed, 
but  he  contented  himself  with  promising  to  treat  the 
young  lady  with  nothing  less  than  veneration.  He 
found  her,  awaiting  him,  seated  on  the  grieat  divan 
of  the  Salon  Carr6.  She  was  not  in  the  garb  of 
labour,  but  wore  her  bonnet  and  gloves  and  carried 
her  parasol  in  honour  of  the  occasion.  These  articles 
had  been  selected  with  unerring  taste,  and  a  fresher, 
prettier  image  of  youthful  alertness  and  blooming 
discretion  was  not  to  be  conceived.  She  made  New- 
man a  most  respectful  curtsey,  she  expressed  her 
gratitude  for  his  liberality  in  the  neatest  of  Uttle 
speeches.  It  annoyed  him  to  have  so  charming  a 
girl  stand  there  thanking  him,  and  it  made  him  feel 
uncomfortable  to  think  that  this  perfect  young  lady, 
with  her  excellent  manners  and  her  finished  intona- 
tion, was  Uterally  in  his  pay.  He  assured  her,  in  sudi 
French  as  he  could  muster,  that  the  thing  was  not 
worth  mentioning  and  that  he  regarded  her  services 
as  a  particular  favour. 

"  Whenever  you  please  then,"  she  said,  "  we'll 
pass  the  review." 

They  walked  slowly  round  the  room  ,and  then 
into  the  others  ;  they  strolled  about  with  high  dignity 
for  half  an  hour.  His  companion  evidently  relished 
her  situation  and  had  no  desire  to  bring  :to.B  idose 
her  public  interview  with  a  patron  of  such  striWng 
type.  Newman  perceived  that  prosperity  j»iigi3eed 
with  her  and  that  the  little  firm-lippedi  p^iesdjpltory 
air  with  which  she  had  addressed  her  faih^-dti'the 
occasion  of  their  fon^^r  meeting  had  given  i)lace  to 
the  prettiest,  easiest  prattle. 
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"  What  sort  of  pictures  have  you  in  mind  ?  "  she 
asked.     "  Sacred  or  profane  ?  " 

"  Oh,  a  few  of  each.  But  I  want  something  bright 
and  gay." 

"  Something  gay  ?  There's  nothing  very  gay  in 
this  solemn  old  Louvre.  But  we'll  see  what  we  can 
find.  You  speak  French  to-day  like  a  charm.  My 
father  has  done  wonders." 

"  Oh,  I'm  a  thankless  subject,"  said  Newman. 
"  I'm  too  old  to  learn  a  language." 

"  Too  old  ?  Quelle  folie  !  "  she  cried  with  a  clear, 
shriU  laugh.  "  You're  a  very  beau  jeune  homme. 
And  how  do  you  like  my  father  ?  " 

"  He's  a  very  nice  old  gentleman.  He  never  laughs 
at  my  blunders." 

**  He's  very  comme  il  faut,  dear  papa,"  said  Ma- 
demoiselle No6mie,  "  and  as  honest  as  the  day.  Oh, 
a  probity  that  would  take  a  prize  !  You  could  trust 
him  with  miUions." 

"  Do  you  always  mind  what  he  says  ?  "  asked 
Newman. 

"  '  Mind  '  it  ?  " 

**  Do  you  do  what  he  bids  you." 

The  girl  stopped  and  looked  at  him  ;  she  had  a 
spot  of  coloyr  in  either  cheek,  and  in  her  prompt 
French  eye,  too  protrusive  for  perfect  beauty,  was 
a  sharp  spark  of  freedom.  "  Why  do  you  ask  me 
that  ?  " 

"  Because  I  want  to  know." 

"  You  think  me  a  bad  little  girl  ?  "  And  she  gave 
a  strange  smile. 

Newman  looked  at  her  a  moment ;  he  saw  she  was 
pretty,  but  he  was  not  in  the  least  dazzled.  He 
remembered  poor  M.  Nioche's  solicitude  for  her  inno- 
cence, and  he  laughed  out  again  as  his  eyes  met  this 
odd  quantity.  Her  face  was  g  rare  mixture  of  youth 
and  maturity,  and  beneath  her  clear,  charming  fore- 
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head  her  searching  little  smile  seemed  to  contain  a 
world   of   ambiguous   intentions.     She    was   pretty 
enough,  certainly,  to  make  her  father  uneasy ;   but 
as  regards  her  innocence  Newman  felt  ready  on  the 
spot  to  affirm  that  she  had  never  yet  sacrificed  it. 
She  had  simply  never  had  any  to  lose  ;  she  had  been 
looking  at  the  wonderful  world  about  her  since  she 
was  ten  years  old,  and  he  would  have  been  a  wise 
man  who  could  tell  her  any  secret  of  the  town.     In 
her  long  mornings  at  the  Louvre  she  had  not  only 
studied  Madonnas  and  Saint  Johns  ;    she  had  kept 
an  eye  upon  the  variously-embodied  human  nature 
in  which  the  scene  no  less  abounded,  and  she  had 
formed  her  conclusions.     In  a  degree,  it  seemed  to 
Newman,  M.  Nioche  might  be  at  rest;  if  his  daughter 
should  assert  her  liberty  in  some  unmistakable  way 
she  would  yet  never  publish  her  imprudence.    New- 
man, with  his  long-drawn,  leisurely  smile  and  his 
articulation  that  suggested  confidence  in  nothing  but 
its  motive,  was  always  mentally  taking  his  time  ;  so 
he  asked  himself  now  what  she  was  looking  at  him 
in  that  way  for.     He  had  an  impression  she  would 
like  him  to  confess  that  he  did  tiiink  her  a  wretch. 
"  Oh  no,"  he  said  at  last ;    "  it  would  be  very  im- 
polite in  me  to  judge  you  in  any  such  way.     I  don't 
know  you." 

"  But  my  father  has  complained  to  you." 
*'  He  says  you're  a  free  spirit." 
"  He  shouldn't  go  about  saying  such  things  to 
gentlemen  !     But  you  don't  believe  it  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  Newman  conscientiously,  '*  I  don't 
believe  he  meant  any  harm  by  it." 

She  looked  at  him  again,  gave  a  shrug  and  a 
smile,  and  then  pointed  to  a  small  Italian  picture,  a 
Marriage  of  Saint  Catherine.  "  How  should  you  like 
that  ?  " 

'*  It  doesn't  please  me,"  he  presently  answered. 
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"The  young  lady  in  the  yellow  dress  isn't  pretty 
enough." 

"  Ah,  you're  a  great  connoisseur  I  "  his  companion 
sighed. 

"  In  pictures  ?  Oh  no  ;  I'm  only  picking  up  the 
rudiments  of  knowledge." 

"  In  pretty  women  then  ?  " 

"  In  that  I  may  be  coming  on,  but  I've  ground  to 
make  up." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  this  ?  "  the  girl  asked, 
indicating  a  superb  ItaUan  portrait  of  a  lady.  **  I'll 
do  it  for  you  on  a  smaller  scale." 

"  On  a  smaller  scale  ?  Why  not  as  large  as  the 
original  ?  " 

She  glanced  at  the  glowing  splendour  of  the  Vene- 
tian masterpiece  and  gave  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  I 
don't  like  that  woman.     She  looks  stupid." 

"  Well,  she  makes  an  impression  on  me,"  said 
Newman.  "  Decidedly  I  must  have  her,  and  as 
large  as  life.  And  just  as  shiningly  stupid  as  she 
stands  there." 

The  girl  fixed  her  eye$  on  him  again,  and  with  her 
mocking  smile :  "It  certainly  ought  to  be  easy  for 
me  to  make  her  look  stupid  I  "  And  then  as  he 
but  opposed  his  vagueness  she  gave  another  shrug. 
"  Seriously,  you  want  that  portrait  —  the  golden 
hair,  the  purple  satin,  the  pearl  necklace,  the  two 
magnificent  arms  ?  " 

"  Everything — ^just  as  it  is." 

"  Would  nothing  else  do  instead  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  want  some  other  things,  but  I  want  that 
too." 

She  turned  away  a  moment,  walked  to  the  other 
side  of  the  hall  and  stood  there  looking  vaguely 
about  her.  At  last  she  came  back.  "  It  must  be 
charming  to  be  able  to  order  pictures  at  such  a  rate. 
Venetian  portraits  as  large  as  Hfe  I     You  go  at  it  en 
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prince.    And  you're  going  to  travel  about  Europe 
that  way  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  intend  to  travel,"  said  Newman. 

"  Ordering,  buying,  spending  money  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  shall  spend  a  certain  amount  of 
money." 

"  You're  very  happy  to  have  it.  And  you're 
perfectly  free  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  mean,  free  ?  " 

"  You  have  nothing  to  embeter  you — no  father,  no 
family,  no  wife,  no  fiancie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I'm  tolerably  free." 

"  You're  very  very  happy,"  said  Mademoiselle 
Noemie  gravely. 

"  Je  le  veux  hien  !  "  said  Newman,  proving  that  he 
had  learned  more  French  than  he  admitted. 

'*  And  how  long  shall  you  stay  in  Paris  ?  "  the 
girl  went  on. 

"  Only  a  few  days  more." 

"  Why  do  you  go  away  ?  " 

"  It's  getting  hot,  and  I  must  go  to  Switzerland." 

'*  To  Switzerland  ?  That's  a  fine  country.  I 
would  give  the  clothes  on  my  back  to  see  it !  Lakes 
and  mountains,  deep  green  valleys,  ranz-des-vaches  I 
Oh  I  congratulate  you !  Meanwhile  I  shall  sit 
here  through  all  the  hot  summer  daubing  at  your 
pictures." 

"  Ah,  take  your  time  about  it,"  Newman  urged. 
*'  Do  them  at  your  convenience." 

They  walked  further  and  looked  at  a  dozen  other 
things.  He  pointed  out  what  pleased  him,  and 
Mademoiselle  No6mie  generally  criticised  it  and  pro- 
posed something  else.  Then  suddenly  she  diverged 
into  the  intimate.  "  What  made  you  speak  to  me 
the  other  day  in  the  Salon  Carr6  ?  " 

"  I  admired  your  picture." 

"  But  you  hesitated  a  long  time." 
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"  Oh,  I  da  nothing  foolish,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  saw  you  watching  me.  But  I  never 
supposed  you  were  going  to  speak  to  me.  I  never 
dreamed  I  should  be  walking  about  here  with  you 
to-day.     It's  very  remarkable." 

"  It's  sufficiently  natural,"  he  calmly  pleaded. 

"  Ah,  I  beg  your  pardon  :  not  to  me.  '  Free  spirit ' 
— ^in  other  words  horrid  creature — ^as  you  think  me,  I 
have  never  walked  about  in  public  with  a  gentleman 
before.  What  was  my  father  thinking  of  when  he 
consented  to  our  interview  ?  " 

"  He  was  repenting  of  his  unjust  accusations," 
Newman  returned. 

Mademoiselle  No^mie  remained  silent ;  at  last  she 
dropped  into  a  seat.  *'  Well  then,  for  those  five  it's 
fixed,"  she  presently  said.  '*  Five  copies  as  brilliant 
and  beautiful  as  I  can  make  them.  We've  one  more 
to  choose.  Shouldn't  you  like  one  of  those  great 
Rubenses — the  Marriage  of  Marie  de  M6dicis  ?  Just 
look  at  it  and  see  how  handsome  it  is." 

"  Oh  yes ;  I  should  like  that,"  he  allowed. 
"  Finish  off  with  that." 

**  Finish  off  with  that — ^good  I  "  she  laughed.  She 
sat  a  moment  looking  at  him,  then  suddenly  rose 
and  stood  before  him  with  her  arms  expressively 
folded.  '*  Ah  ga,  I  don't  understand  you,"  she 
bravely  broke  out.  *'  I  don't  understand  how  a  man 
can  be  so  ignorant." 

*'  Oh,  I'm  ignorant  certainly."  And  he  put  his 
hands  in  his  pockets. 

'Mt's  too  ridiculous  I  I  don't  know  how  to  paint 
pour  deux  sous.** 

**  You  don't  know  how  ?  " 

"  I  paint  like  a  cat ;  I  can't  draw  a  straight  line. 
I  never  sold  a  picture  until  you  bought  that  thing 
the  other  day."  And  as  she  offered  this  surprising 
information  she  continued  to  smile. 
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Newman  met  it  with  a  grimace  of  his  own.  "  Why 
do  you  make  that  statement  ?  '* 

"  Because  it  irritates  me  to  see  a  clever  man  so 
bite.    My  copies  are  grotesque." 

"  And  the  one  I  possess —  ?  " 

*'  That  one's  the  flower  of  the  dreadful  family/* 

"  Well/'  said  Newman,  **  I  never  outgrew  a  mistake 
but  in  my  own  time  and  in  my  own  way/' 

She  looked  at  him  askance.  "  Your  patience  is 
very  gentille  ;  it's  my  duty  to  warn  you  before  you  go 
further.  This  commande  of  yours  is  impossible,  you 
know.  What  do  you  take  me  for  ?  It's  work  for  ten 
strong  men.  You  pick  out  the  six  most  difficult 
pictures  in  the  place,  and  you  expect  me  to  go  to 
work  as  if  I  were  sitting  down  to  hem  a  dozen  pocket- 
handkerchiefs.     I  wanted  to  see  how  far  you'd  go." 

Newman  considered  her  in  some  perplexity.  In 
spite  of  the  blunder  of  which  he  stood  convicted  he 
was  very  far  from  being  a  simpleton,  and  he  had  a 
lively  suspicion  that  her  burst  of  confidence  was  not 
essentially  more  honest  than  her  original  pretence. 
She  was  playing  a  great  game  ;  she  was  not  simply 
taking  pity  on  the  bloom  of  his  barbarism.  What 
was  it  she  expected  to  gain  ?  The  stakes  were  high 
and  the  risk  not  small ;  the  prize  therefore  must 
have  been  commensurate.  But  even  granting  that 
the  prize  might  be  great  Newman  could  scarce  resist 
a  movement  of  admiration  for  his  young  friend's 
intrepidity.  She  was  throwing  away  with  one  hand, 
whatever  she  might  intend  to  do  with  the  other,  a 
substantial  sum  of  money.  "  Are  you  joking  or 
serious  ?  " 

"  Oh,  d*un  serieux  I  "  she  cried,  but  with  her  extra- 
ordinary smile. 

"  I  know  very  little  about  pictures  or  how  they're 
really  painted.  If  you  can't  do  all,  why  then  do  what 
you  conveniently  can." 
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"  It  will  all  be  bad  if  aire  pleurer,*'  said  Mademoi- 
selle No6inie. 

"  Oh/'  Newman  laughed,  **  if  you  want  to  swindle 
me  of  course  you  can.  But  why  do  you  go  on  painting 
badly?" 

"  I  can  do  nothing  else  ;  IVe  neither  eye  nor  hand 
nor  training.    Above  all  I  haven't  patience." 

"  You're  deceiving  your  father  then." 

The  girl  just  hesitated.     "  He  perfectly  knows." 

"  No,"  Newman  declared  ;  "  I'm  sure  he  believes 
in  you." 

"  He's  afraid  of  me,  poor  dear.  I  go  on  painting 
badly,  as  you  say,  because  it  passes  the  time.  I  like 
being  here  ;  it's  a  place  to  come  to  every  day  ;  it's 
better  than  sitting  in  a  little  dark  damp  room  on 
a  court  or  than  selling  buttons  and  whalebones  over 
a  counter." 

"  Of  course  it's  much  more  amusingV  said 
Newman.  "  But  for  a  poor  girl  isn't  it  rather  an 
expensive  amusement  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  very  wrong ;  there's  no  doubt  about 
that,"  she  answered.  "  But  rather  than  earn  my 
living  as  some  girls  do — ^toiling  with  a  needle  in  little 
black  holes  out  of  the  world^-Fd  throw  myself  into 
the  Seine." 

"  There's  no  need  of  that,"  he  presently  observed. 
"  Your  father  must  have  mentioned  to  ycni  the  reason 
of  my  offer  ?  " 

"  The  reason —  ?  " 

"  He  wants  you  to  marry,  and  I  told  him  I'd  give 
you  a  chance  to  earn  your  dot.** 

"  He  told  me  all  about  it,  and  you  see  the  account 
I  make  of  it  I  Why  should  you  take  such  an  interest 
in  my  marriage  ?  " 

"  My  interest  was  in  your  father.  I  hold  to  my 
engagement.  Do  what  you  can,  and  I'll  buy  what 
you  do." 
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She  stood  some  time  in  thought,  her  eyes  on  the 
ground.  At  last  looking  up,  '*  What  sort  of  a  hus- 
band can  you  get  for  twelve  thousand  francs  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  Your  father  tells  me  he  knows  some  very  good 
young  men." 

"  Grocers  and  butchers  and  little  maiires  de  caflsl 
I  won't  marry  at  all  if  I  can't  marry  more  proprement 
than  that." 

"  I'd  advise  you  not  to  be  too  fastidious,"  said 
Newman.     "  That's  all  the  advice  I  can  give  you." 

"  I'm  vexed  at  what  I've  said !  "  cried  his  com- 
panion. "  It  has  done  me  no  good.  But  I  couldn't 
help  it." 

"  What  good  did  you  expect  it  to  do  you  ?  " 

"  I  couldn't  help  it,  simply." 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment.  "  Well,  your  painting 
may  be  a  fraud,  but  you're  too  honest  for  me  all  the 
same.  I  don't  understand  you.  Good-bye  !  "  And 
he  put  out  his  hand. 

She  made  no  response,  she  granted  him  no  fare- 
well. She  turned  away  and  seated  herself  sidewise 
on  a  bench,  leaning  her  head  on  the  back  of  her 
hand,  which  clasped  the  rail  in  front  of  the  pictures. 
Newman  stood  near  her  another  moment,  then  he 
turned  on  his  heel  and  retreated.  He  had  under- 
stood her  better  than  he  confessed ;  this  singular 
scene  was  a  practical  commentary  upon  her  father's 
description  of  her  as  a  free  spirit. 
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When  he  had  told  Mrs.  Tristram  the  story  of  his 
fruitless  visit  to  Madame  de  Cintr6  she  urged  him  not 
to  be  discouraged,  but  to  carry  out  his  plan  of  "  seeing 
Europe  "  during  the  summer — ^after  which  he  might 
return  to  Paris  for  the  autumn  and  then  settle  down 
comfortably  for  the  winter.  "  Claire  de  Qntr6  will 
be  kept  in  a  cool  place  for  you,"  she  reasoned  ;  "  she's 
not  a  woman  who'll  change  her  condition  from  one 
day  to  another."  Newman  made  no  distinct  afi&rma- 
tion  that  he  would  come  back  to  Paris ;  he  even 
talked  about  Rome  and  the  Nile,  and  abstained 
from  professing  any  especial  interest  in  Madame  de 
Cintr6's  continued  widowhood.  This  was  a  Httle  of  a 
false  note  in  his  usual  distinctness,  and  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  incipient  stage 
of  that  passion  which  is  more  particularly  known  as 
the  romantic  one.  The  truth  is  that  the  expression 
of  a  pair  of  eyes,  that  were  both  intense  and  mild, 
had  become  very  familiar  to  his  memory,  and  he 
would  not  easily  have  resigned  himself  to  the  pro- 
spect of  never  looking  into  them  again.  He  com- 
municated to  Mrs.  Tristram  a  number  of  other  facts, 
of  greater  or  less  importance,  as  you  choose  ;  but  on 
this  particular  point  he  kept  his  own  counsel.  He 
took  a  kindly  leave  of  M.  Nioche,  having  assured 
him  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  the  blue-cloaked 
Madonna  herself  might  have  been  present  at  his 
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interview  with  Mademoiselle  No^mie ;  and  left  the 
old  man  nursing  his  breast-pocket  in  an  ecstasy  which 
the  sharpest  paternal  discomposure  might  have  been 
defied  to  dissipate. 

He  started  on  his  travels  with  all  his  usual  appear- 
ance of  slow-strolling  leisure  and  all  his  essential 
directness  and  intensity  of  aim.  No  man  seemed 
less  in  a  hurry  and  yet  no  man  enabled  brief  periods 
to  serve  him  more  Hberally.  He  had  practical  in- 
stincts which  signally  befriended  him  in  his  trade 
of  tourist.  He  found  his  way  in  foreign  cities  by 
divination,  his  memory  was  excellent  when  once  his 
attention  had  been  at  all  cordially  given,  and  he 
emerged  from  dialogues  in  foreign  tongues,  of  which 
he  had  formally  not  understood  a  word,  in  full  pos- 
session of  the  particular  item  he  had  desired  to  elicit. 
His  appetite  for  items  was  large,  and  although  many 
of  those  he  noted  might  have  seemed  woefully  dry 
and  colourless  to  the  ordinary  sentimental  traveller, 
a  careful  inspection  of  the  list  would  have  shown 
that  bis  toughness  had  sensitive  spots.  In  the  charm- 
ing city  of  Brussels — his  first  stopping-place  after 
leaving  Paris — he  asked  a  great  many  questions 
about  the  street-cars  and  took  extreme  satisfaction 
in  the  reappearance  of  tjus.familiea'-syinbpl  gf^Aiseri- 
'  can  civilisation  ; ,  but  he  was  also  greatly  struck  with 
the  beautiful  Gothic  tower  of  the  H6tel  de  Yille  and 
wondered  if  they  mightn't  "  get  up  ''  something  like 
it  in  San  Francisco.  He  stood  long  in  the  crowded 
Square  before  this  edifice,  in  imminent  danger  from 
carriage-wheels,  Ustening  to  a  toothless  old  cicerone 
mumble  in  broken  Enghsh  the  touching  history  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn ;  and  he  wrote  the  names 
of  these  gentlemen — ^for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self— on  the  back  of  an  old  letter. 

At  the  outset,  on  his  leaving  Paris,  his  curiosity 
had  not  been  intense ;  passive  entertainment,  in  the 
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Champs  Elystes  and  at  the  theatres,  seemed  about 
as  much  as  he  need  expect  of  himself,  and  although, 
as  he  had  said  to  Tristram,  he  wanted  to  see  the 
mysterious  and  satisfying  best,  he  had  not  the  grand 
tour  in  the  least  on  his  conscience  and  was  not  given 
to  worrying  the  thing  that  amused  him.    He  beUeved 
serenely  that  Europe  was  made  for  him  and  not  he 
for  Europe.    He  had  said  he  wanted  to  improve  his 
mind,  but  he  would  have  felt  a  certain  embarrass- 
ment, a  certain  shame  even — a  false  shame  possibly 
—if   he  had   caught   himself  looking  intellectually 
into  the  mirror.    Neither  in  this  nor  in  any  other 
respect  had  he  a  high  sense  of  responsibility ;  it  was 
his  prime  conviction  that  a  man's  life  should  be  a 
man's  ease  and  that  no  privilege  was  really  great 
enough  to  take  his  breath  away.    The  world,  to  his 
vision,  was  a  great  bazaar  where  one  might  stroll 
about  and  purchase  handsome  things ;    but  he  was 
no  more  conscious,  individually,  of  social  pressure 
than  he  admitted  the  claim  of  the  obUgatory  pur- 
chase.    He  had  not  only  a  disUke  but  a  sort  of  moral 
mistrust  of  thoughts  too  admonitory  ;  one  shouldn't 
hunt  about  for  a  standard  as  a  lost  dog  hunts  for 
a  master.     One's  standard  was  the  idea  of  one's 
own  good-humoured  prosperity,  the  prosperity  which 
enabled  one  to  give  as  well  as  take.    To  expand 
without  too  much  ado — without  "mean"  timidity 
on  one  side  or  the  bravado  of  the  big  appetite  on  the 
other — to  the  full  compass  of  any  such  experience 
as  was  held  to  stir  men's  blood  Fepresented  his  nearest 
approach  to  a  high  principle.    He  had  always  hated 
to  hurry  to  catch  railroad-trains,  and  yet  had  always 
caught  them ;    and  just  so  an  undue  soUcitude  for 
the  right  side  seemed  a  sort  of  silly  dawdling  at  the 
station,  a  proceeding  properly  confined  to  women, 
foreigners  and  invalids.    All  thas  admitted,  he  enjoyed 
his  journey,  when  once  he  had  fairly  entered  the 
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current,  as  intimately  as  if  he  had  kept  a  diary  of 
raptures.    He  lounged  through  Belgium  and  Holland 
and  the  Rhineland,  through  Switzerland  and  Northern 
Italy,  planning  about  nothing  and  seeing  all  things. 
The  guides  and  valets  de  place  found  him  an  excellent 
subject.     He  was  always  approachable,  for  he  was 
much  addicted  to  large  lapses  and  long  intervals, 
to  standing  about  in  the  vestibules  and  porticoes 
of  inns,  and  he  availed  himself  little  of  the  oppor- 
tunities for  impressive  seclusion  so  Uberally  offered 
in  Europe  to  gentlemen  travelling  with  long  purses. 
When  an  excursion,  a  church,  a  gallery,  a  ruin  was 
proposed  to  him  the  first  thing  he  usually  did,  after 
surveying  his  postulant  in  silence  and  from  head  to 
foot,  was  to  sit  down  at  a  little  table  and  order  some 
light  refreshment,  of  which  he  more  often  than  not 
then  forgot  to  partake.    The  cicerone,  during  this 
process,   commonly  retreated  to   a  respectful   dis- 
tance ;  otherwise  I  am  not  sure  that  Newman  would 
not  have  bidden  him  sit  down  and  share,  sit  down 
and  tell  him  as  a  decent  creature  if  his  church  or 
his  gallery  were  really  worth  one's  trouble.    At  last 
he  rose  and  stretched  his  long  legs,  beckoned  to  the 
man  of  monuments,  looked  at  his  watch  and  fixed  his 
eye  on  his  adversary.     "  What  is  it  and  how  far  ?  " 
And  whatever  the  case,  though  he  might  seem  to 
hesitate  he  never  declined.    He  stepped  into  an  open 
cab,  made  his  conductor  sit  beside  him  to  answer 
questions,  bade  the  driver  go  fast  (he  had  a  particular 
aversion  to  slow  driving),  and  rolled,  in  all  proba- 
bility through  a  dusty  suburb,  to  the  goal  of  his 
pilgrimage.    When  the  goal  was  a  disappointment, 
when  the  church  was  meagre  or  the  ruin  a  heap  of 
rubbish,  he  never  protested  nor  berated  his  adviser ; 
he  looked  with  an  impartial  eye  upon  great  monu- 
ments and  small,  made  the  guide  recite  his  lesson, 
listened  to  it  religiously,  asked  if  there  were  nothing 
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else  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  drove 
back  again  at  a  rattling  pace.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
his  perception  of  the  (fiilerence  between  the  florid 
and  the  refined  had  not  reached  the  stage  of  con- 
fidence, and  that  he  might  often  have  been  seen— 
as  we  have  already  seen  him — ^gazing  with  culpable 
serenity  at  inferior  productions.  The  wrong  occasion 
was  a  part  of  his  pastime  in  Europe  as  well  as  the 
right,  and  his  tour  was  altogether  a  pastime.  But 
there  is  sometimes  nothing  like  the  imaginaticm  of 
those  people  who  have  none,  and  Newman  now  and 
then,  in  an  uhguided  stroll  through  a  foreign  tity, 
before  some  lonely,  sad-towered  church  or  some 
angular  image  of  one  who  had  rendered  civic  service 
in  an  unknown  past,  had  felt  a  singular  deep  com- 
motion. It  was  not  ail  excitement,  not  a  perplexity  ; 
it  involved  an  extraordinary  sense  of  recreation. 

He  encountered  by  chance  in  Holland  a  young 
American  with  whom  he  fell  for  a  time  into  a  tacit 
travellers'  partnership.  They  were  men  of  different 
enough  temper,  but  each  in  his  way  so  true  to  his 
type  that  each  might  seem  to  have  something  of 
value  to  contribute  to  the  association.  Newman's 
comrade,  whose  name  was  Babcock,  was  a  young 
Unitarian  minister;  a  small,  spare,  neatly-attired 
man,  with  a  strikingly  candid  countenance.  He  was 
a  native  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  and  had 
spiritual  charge  of  a  smaU  congregation  in  another 
suburb  of  the  New  England  capital.  His  digestion 
was  weak  and  he  lived  chiefly  on  Graham  bread 
and  hondny— a  regimen  to  which  he  was  so  much 
attached  that  his  tour  seemed  to  him  destined  to  be 
blighted  when,  on  landing  on  the  Continent,  he 
found  these  delicacies  fail  to  flourish  under  the  table 
d'hdte  system.  In  Paris  he  had  purchased  a  bag  of 
hominy  at  an  establishment  which  called  itself  an 
American  Agency  and  at  which  the  New  York  illus- 
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trated  papers  were  also  to  be  procured,  and  he  had 
carried  it  about  with  him  and  shown  extreme  serenity 
and  fortitude  in  the  somewhat  delicate  position  of 
having  his  hominy  prepared  for  him  and  served  on 
odd  occasions  at  the  hotels  he  successively  visited. 
Newman  had  once  spent  a  morning,  in  the  course  of 
business,  at  Mr.  Babcock's  birthplace,  and,  for  reasons 
too  recondite  to  unfold,  the  memory  of  his  visit 
always  pressed  the  spring  of  mirth.  To  carry  out 
his  joke,  which  certainly  seems  poor  so  long  as  it 
is  not  explained,  he  used  often  to  address  his  com- 
panion as '  *  Dorchester. ' '  Fellow-aliens  cling  together 
on  a  strange  soil,  in  spite  of  themselves ;  but  it 
was  probable  that  at  home  these  unnatural  intimates 
must  have  met  only  to  part.  They  had  indeed  by 
habit  and  form  as  little  in  common  as  possible. 
Newman,  who  never  reflected  on  such  matters, 
accepted  the  situation  with  great  equanimity,  but 
Babcock  used  to  meditate  over  it  privately ;  used 
often  indeed  to  retire  to  his  room  early  in  the  evening 
for  the  express  purpose  of  considering  it  conscien- 
tiously and,  as  he  would  have  said,  with  detachment. 
He  W£ts  not  sure  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him  to  have 
given  himself  up  so  unreservedly  to  our  hero,  whose 
way  of  taking  Ufe  was  so  Uttle  his  own. 

Newman  was  a  spirit  of  easy  power ;  Mr.  Babcock 
even  at  times  saw  it  clear  that  he  was  one  of  natiu"e's 
noblemen,  and  certainly  it  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  strongly  drawn  to  him.  But  would  it  not  be 
desirable  to  try  to  produce  an  effect  on  him,  to  try  to 
quicken  his  moral  life  and  raise  his  sense  of  respon- 
sibility to  a  higher  plane  ?  He  liked  everything;^-^^ 
accepted  everything,  he  foun^  amusement  in  eyery; 
thing;  he~  was  no?  discriihinating,  his  values  were 
as  vague  and  loose  as  if  he  had  carried  them  ifrins 
trousers  pocket.  The  young  man  from  Dorchester 
accused  Newman  of  a  fault  that  he  considered  very 
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grave  and  did  his  best  himself  to  avoid— of  what  he 
would  have  called  a  want  of  moral  reaction.  Poor 
Mr.  Babcock  was  extremely  fond  of  pictures  and 
churches,  and  kept  Mrs.  Jameson's  volumes  in  his 
trunk ;  he  regarded  works  of  art  as  questions  and 
his  relations  with  them  as  experiences,  and  received 
peculiar  impressions  from  everj^hing  he  saw.  But 
nevertheless  in  his  secret  soul  he  detested  Europe 
and  felt  an  irritated  need  to  protest  against  Newman's 
easy  homage  to  so  compromised  a  diarmer,  mistress 
of  a  cynicism  that  appeared  at  times  to  have  made  him 
C5mical.  Mr.  Babcock's  moral  malaise,  I  am  afraid, 
lay  deeper  than  where  any  definition  of  mine  can 
reach  it.  He  mistrusted  the  "  European  "  tempera- 
ment, he  suffered  from  the  "  European  "  climate,  he 
hatcjd  the  "  European  "  dinner  hour ;  "  European  " 
life  seemed  to  him  unscrupulous  and  impure.  And 
yet  he  had  what  he  called  an  intimate  sense  of  the 
true  beautiful  in  life,  and  as  this  element  was  often 
inextricably  assodated  with  the  above  displeasing 
conditions,  as  he  wished  above  all  to  be  just  and 
di^assionate  and  as  he  was  furthermore  extremely 
bent  on  putting  his  finger  on  the  boundary-line,  in 
the  life  of  a  School,  between  the  sincere  time  and  the 
insincere,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  decide  that 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  were  utterly  rotten.  But 
he  thought  them  in  a  bad  way,  and  his  quarrel  with 
Newman  was  over  some  of  the  elements,  insidious 
forms  of  evil,  that  this  promiscuous  feeder  at  the 
feast' could  swallow  with  no  wry  face.  Babcock 
himself  really  knew  as  little  about  the  forms  of  evil, 
in  any  quarter  of  the  world,  as  about  the  forms 
of  banking ;  his  most  vivid  realisation  of  the  most 
frequent  form  had  been  the  discovery  that  one  of  his 
college  classmates,  a  student  of  architecture  in  Paris, 
was  carrying  on  a  love-affair  with  a  young  woman 
^o  didn't  in  the  least  count  on  his  marrying  her. 
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Babcock  had  described  this  situation  to  Newman, 
and  our  hero  had  applied  an  epithet  marked  by  a 
rough  but  not  uilfriendiy  justice  to  the  girl.  The 
next  day  his  companion  asked  him  if  he  were  certain 
he  had  used  exactly  the  right  word  to  charajcterise 
the  young  architect's  mistress.  Newman  wondered 
and  seemed  amused.  "  There  are  a  great  many  words 
to  express  that  idea,"  he  said ;  "  you  can  take  yonr 
choice !  " 

"  Oh,  I  mean,"  said  Babcock,  "  was  she  possibly 
not  to  be  considered  in  a  different  light  ?  Don't 
ybii  think  she  really  had  believed  in  his  higher 
nature  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  know,"  Newman  replied. 
"  Very  likely  she  had  ;  I've  no  doubt  she  judged  it 
by  her  own."  He  was  willing  to  meet  his  friend  on 
any  view  of  her. 

"  I  didn't  mean  that  either,"  said  Babcock  ;  *'  I'm 
not  sure  that  she  has  a  higher  nature.  I'm  not  sure 
— ^not  very  sure — every  one  has.  I  was  otily  afraid 
I  mig^t  have  seemed  yesterday  not  to  remember- 
not  to  consider.  Well,  I  think  I'll  write  to  Percival 
about  it." 

And  he  had  written  to  Ferdval  (who  had  answered 
him  in  a  manner  that  was  indubitably  cynical)  and 
had  reflected  that  Newman  oughtn't  to  be  encouraged 
after  all,  to  read  a  cheap  ideaUsm  into  flagrant  cases 
of  immorality.  The  levity  and  brevity  of  his  com- 
rade's judgements  very  often  shocked  and  depressed 
him.  He  had  a  way  of  damning  people  witliout 
further  appeal,  or  else  of  appearing  almost  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  sinister  side,  which  seemed  unworthy 
of  a  man  whose  conscience  could  still  pretend  to  a 
squirm.  And  yet  poor  Babcock  yearned  toward  him 
and  remembered  that  even  if,  decidedly,  his  sensi- 
bility woidd  never  woric  straight,  this  was  not  a  reasw 
for  giving  him  up.  Goethe  recommended  see: 
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human  nature  in  the  most  various  forms,  and  Mr. 
Babcock  thought  Goethe  perfectly  splendid.  He 
often  tried  in  odd  half -hours  of  conversation  to  explain 
what  he  meant  by  some  of  his  principal  doubts,  but 
it  was  like  offering  to  read  from  a  technical  treatise. 
The  volume  nught  deal  lucidly  with  Mr.  Babcock's 
subject,  but  what  was  Mr.  Babcock's  subject  without 
Mr.  Babcock's  interest  in  it  ?  Newman  could  enter- 
tain a  respect  for  any  man's  subject  and  thought 
his  friend  fortunate  to  have  so  special  a  one.  He 
accepted  all  the  proofs  of  its  importance  that  were 
thus  anxiously  offered  him,  and  put  them  away  in 
what  he  supposed  a  very  safe  place  ;  but  poor  Bab* 
cock  never  afterwards  recognised  his  gifts  among  the 
articles  that  Newman  had  in  daily  use. 

They  travelled  together  through  Germany  and 
into  Switzerland,  where  for  three  or  four  weeks  they 
trudged  over  rough  passes  and  smooth  and  lounged 
by  the  edge  and  on  the  bosom  of  blue  lakes.  At  last 
they  crossed  the  Simplon  and  made  their  way  to 
Venice.  Mr.  Babcock  had  become  gloomy  and  even 
a  trifle  irritable ;  he  seemed  moody,  absent,  pre- 
occupied ;  he  got  his  plans  into  a  tangle  and  talked 
one  moment  of  doing  one  thing  and  the  next  of  doing 
another.  Newman  led  his  own  usual  life,  recklessly 
made  acquaintances,  took  his  ease  in  the  galleries 
and  churches,  spent  an  unconscionable  amoimt  of 
time  in  strolling  in  Piazza  San  Marco,  bought  several 
spurious  pictures  and  for  a  fortnight  enjoyed  Venice 
grossly.  One  evening,  coming  back  to  his  inn,  he 
found  Babcock  waiting  for  him  in  the  little  garden 
beside  it.  The  young  man  walked  up  to  him,  looking 
very  dismal,  thrust  out  his  hand  and  said  with 
solemnity  that  he  was  afraid  they  must  part.  New- 
maa  expressed  his  surprise  and  regret ;  he  wondered 
why  a  parting  had  become  necessary.  "  Don't  be 
afraid  I'm  tired  of  you,"  he  said. 
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"  You're  not  tired  of  me  ?  "  liis  companion  asked, 
fixing  him  with  clear  but  ahnost  tragic  eyes. 

"  Why  the  deuce  should  I  be  ?  You're  a 
very  nice  man.  Besides,  I  don't  break  down  so 
easily.^' 

"  We  don't  understand  each  other,"  said  poor 
Dorchester. 

"  Don't  I  understand  you  ?  ^''  cried  Newman. 
"  Why,  I  hoped  I  did.  But  what  if  I  don't ;  where's 
the  harm  ?  " 

"  I  don't  understand  yo«,"  said  Babcodc.  And  he 
sat  down  and  rested  his  head  on  his  hand  and  looked 
up  mournfully  at  his  immeasurable  friend. 

"  But  why  should  you  mind  that  if  I  don't  ?  " 

"  It's  very  distressing  to  me.  It  keeps  me  in  a 
state  of  unrest.  It  irritates  me  ;  I  can't  settle  any- 
thing.   I  don't  think  it's  good  for  me." 

"  You  worry  too  much  ;  that's  what's  the  matter 
with  you,"  said  Newman. 

**  Of  course  it  must  seem  so  to  you.  You  think  I 
take  all  questions  too  hard,  and  I  think  you  take  them 
too  superficially.    We  can  never  agree." 

"  But  we've  agreed  very  well  all  along." 

*'  No,  /  haven't  agreed,"  said  Babcock,  shaking 
his  head.  "I'm  very  uncomfortable.  I  ought  to 
have  separated  from  you  a  month  ago." 

"Oh,  shucks!  I'll  agree  to  anything!"  cried 
Newman. 

Mr.  Babcock  buried  his  head  in  both  hands.  At 
last,  looking  up,  "  I  don't  think  you  appreciate  my 
position,"  he  observed.  "  I  try  to  arrive  at  the  truth 
about  everything.  And  then  you  go  too  fast.  There 
are  things  of  which  you  take  too  little  account.  I 
feel  as  if  I  ought  to  go  over  all  this  ground  we've 
traversed  again  by  mjTself.  Tm  afraid  I  have  made 
a  great  many  mistakes." 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  give  so  many  reasons,"  said 
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Newman.    "  You've    simply    had    enough    of    me. 
YouVe  all  your  right  to  that." 

"  No,  no,  I've  not  had  enough  of  you  !  "  his  friend 
insisted.  "  It  would  be  very  wrong  of  me  to  have  had 
enough." 

'*  I  give  it  up  I  "  laughed  Newman.  "  But  of 
course  it  will  never  do  to  go  on  making  mistakes. 
Go  your  way,  by  all  means.  I  shall  miss  you  ;  but 
you've  seen  I  make  friends  very  easily.  You'll  be 
lonely  yourself ;  but  drop  me  a  line  when  you  feel 
like  it,  and  I'll  wait  for  you  anywhere." 

"  I  think  I'll  go  back  to  Milan.  I'm  afraid  I 
didn't  do  justice  to  Luini." 

"  Poor  old  Luini !  "  said  Newman. 
"  I  mean  I'm  afraid  I  went  too  far  about  him,     I 
don't  think  he's  as  true  as  he  at  first  seems.'' 

"  Luini  ?  "  Newman  exclaimed.  "There's  some- 
thing in  the  look  of  his  genius  that's  like  the  face 
of  a  beautiful  woman.  It's  as  if  she  were  coming 
straight  at  you,  or  standing  very  close." 

His  companion  frowned  and  winced.  And  it  must 
be  added  tJiat  this  was,  for  Newman,  an  unusually 
metaphysical  flight,  though  in  passing  through  Milan 
he  had  found  a  great  attraction  in  the  painter. 
"  There  you  are  again  I  *'  said  Mr.  Babcock.  "  Yes, 
we  had  better, separate."  And  on  the  morrow  he 
retraced  his  steps  and  proceeded  to  his  revisions  of 
judgemait.    But  presently  Newman  heard  from  him. 

My  dear  Mr.  Newman, — I  am  afraid  that  my  conduct 
at  Venice  a  week  ago  seemed  to  you  strange  and  un- 
grateful, 2^d  I  wished  to  explain  my  position,  which, 
as  I  said  at  the  time,  I  do  not  think  you  appreciate. 
I  had  long  had  it  on  my  mind  to  propose  that  we  should 
part  company,  and  this  step  was  not  really  so  abrupt 
as  it  appeared.  In  the  first  place,  you  -  kilow,  I  am 
travelling  in  Europe  on  funds  supplied  by  my  con- 
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gregation,  "^ho  kindly  offered  me  a  vacation  and  an 
opportunity  to  enrich  my  mind  with,  the  treasures  of 
nature  and  art  in  these  countries.  I  feel  therefore 
that  I  ought  to  use  my  time  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
I've  a  high  sense  of  responsibihty.     You  appear  to  care 


I 


only  for  the  pleasure  of  the  hour,  and  you.  glva4rx3iixself 
up  to  it  with  a  violence  which  I  confess  I'm  not  able  tp 
emulate.^ "  I  consider  that  I  must  arrive  at  some  con- 
clusion and  fix  my  convictions  on  certain  points.  Art 
and  Life  seem  to  me  intensely  serious  things,  and  in 
our  travels  in  Europe  we  should  especially  remember 
the  rightful,  indeed  the  solemn,  message  of  Art.  You 
seem  to  hold  that  if  a  thing  amuses  you  for  the  moment 
this  is  all  you  need  ask  of  it ;  and  your  relish  for  mere 
amusement  is  also  much  higher  than  mine.  You  put 
moreover  a  kind,  of  reckless  finality  into  your  pleasures 
which  at  times>  I  confess,  has  seemed  to  me  —  shall  I 
say  it  ? — almost  appalling.  Your  way,  at  any  rate,,  is 
not  my  way,  and  it's  unwise  that  we  should  attempt 
any  longer  to  pull  together.  And  yet  let  me  add  that 
I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  your  way; 
I  have  felt  its  attraction,  in  your,  society,  very  strongly. 
Save  for  this  I  should  have  left  you  long  ago.  But  I 
was  so  deeply  perplexed.  I  hope  I  have  not  done  wrong. 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  a  great  deal  of  lost  time  to  make  up. 
I  beg  you  take  all  this  as  I  mean  it,  which  heaven  knows 
is  not  harshly.  I  have  a  great  personal  esteem  for  you 
and  hope  that  some  day  when  I  have  recovered  my 
balance  we  shall  meet  again.  But  I  must  recover  my 
balance  first.  I  hope  you  will  continuejin  mjoy  your 
travels ;     only   do   remember    that   Life^  and   Art   are 

ex^gjnRty.^Igmiu 

Believe  me  your  sincere  friend  and  well-wisher, 

Benjamin  Babcock. 
P.S. — I  am  very  imhappy  about  Luini. 

This  letter  produced  in  Newman's  mind  a  singular 
mixture  of  exhilaration  and  awe.    Mr.   Babcock's 
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I     tender  conscience  at  first  seemed  to  him  as  funny 

as  a  farce,  and  his  travelling  back  to  Milan  only  to 

get  into  a  deeper  muddle  to  be,  for  reward  of  his 

pedantry,   exquisitely  and  ludicrously  just.     Then 

he  reflected  that  these  are  mighty  mysteries ;    that 

possibly  he  himself  was  indeed  almost  unm^itionably 

"  appalling,"  and  that  his  manner  of  considering  the 

treasures  of  art  and  the  privileges  of  Hfe  lacked 

the  last,  or  perhaps  even  the  very  first,  refinement. 

Newman  had  a  great  esteem,  after  all,  for  refinement, 

and   that   evening,   during   the   half-hour   that   he 

I      watched  the  star-she^i  on  the  warm  Adriatic,  he  felt 

rebuked  and  hmniUated.    He  was  unable  to  decide 

how  to  answer  this  communication.    His  good-nature 

^^^ijjecked  his  snubbing  his  late  companion's  eamest- 

]U^and  his  tough,  inelastic  sense  of  humour  forbade 

a  his  u.KJng  it  seriously.    He  wrote  no  answer  at  all, 

thWit  a  day  or  two  after  he  found  in  a  curiosity-shop 

ogrcl  sw»sque  little  statuette  fa  ivory,  of  the  sixteenth 

a  girotety  which  he  sent  off  to  Babcock  without  a  com- 

century,  'P^ylt   represented   a   gaunt,   ascetic-looking 

mentaxy.    i^tattered  gown  and  cowl,  kneeling  with 

mouk,  in  a  "^  ^and  pulling  a  portentously  Icmg  face. 

clasped  hands '%rfully  delicate  piece  of  carving,  and 

It  was  a  wondl'^^rough  one  of  the  rents  of  his  gown, 

in  a  moment,  tB^^K  capon  hung  round  the  monk's 

you   e^ied  a  faf^t,  intention  what  did  the  figure 

waist.    In  Newman'^^  ^  J^^*  ^^  ^^  g<^g  to  try  to 

symbolise  ?    Did  it  medR^Uemaity  of  things  as  the 

be  as  impressed  with  the  soi^t  he  feared  he  should 

monk  looked  at  first,  but  thalej-SQQage  proved  on  a 

succeed  no  better  than  this  ™    It  is  not  supposable 

closer  inspection  to  have  done  ?l>ck's  own  asceticism, 

he  intended  a  satire  on  Babc(l^  cynical  stroke.    He 

for  this  would  have  been  a  trulli^QQ  ^  valuable  Uttle 

at  any  rate  made  his  late  compa 

present.  \  through  the  T3^ol 

He  went,  on  leaving  Venic^ 
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to  Vienna  and  then  returned,  westward,  through  | 
South  Germany.  The  autumn  found  him  at  Baden- 
Baden,  where  he  spent  several  weeks.  The  charming 
place  kept  him  from  day  to  day ;  he  was  looking 
about  him  and  deciding  what  to  do  for  the  winter. 
His  sunamer  had  been  very  full,  and  as  he  sat  under 
the  great  trees  beside  the  miniature  river  that  trickles 
past  the  Baden  flower-beds  he  slowly  rummaged  it 
over.  He  had  seen  and  done  a  great  deal,  enjoyed 
and  observed  a  great  deal ;  he  felt  older,  yet  felt  it 
somehow,  even  at  the  age  he  had  reached,  as  an 
advantage.  He  remembered  Mr.  Babcock  and  his 
desire  to  learn  the  great  lesson,  and  he  remembered 
also  that  he  had  profited  UttW  by  his  friend's  exhorta- 
tion to  cultivate  the  same  respectable  habit.    Couldn't 

Baden  was  the  prettiest  place  he  had  seen  yet,  and 
orchestral  music  in  the  evening,  under  the  stars,  \y^ 
decidedly  a  great  institution.  This  was  the-  lesson 
that  was  clearest.  But  he  went  on  to  refle/£t  that  he 
had  done  very  wisely  to  pull  up  stakes*  and  come 
abroad  ;  the  world  was  apparently  sugf"  an  interest- 
ing thing  to  see.  He  had  drawn  a  fej^  morals  of  his 
own ;  he  couldn't  say  just  which,  h}A^  be  had  them 
there  under  his  hat-band.  He  haiA-4one„what_Jifi. 
wanted;  hft-had^tadrfed-the-gr^'C^bts  and  closed 
with  the  great  occasions,  he  l^ad^ven  his  minlT 
»  i^h^u^'^ivi^^^hfTf^^  He  fondly  believed 

irEaa"Tmproved  a  good/^^^-  Yes,  these  waters  of 
the  free  curiosity  werf^  ^^^  soothing,  and  he  would 
splash  in  them  till  th^y  ^^  ^-  Forty-two  years  as 
he  was  on  the  point  ^/  numbering,  he  had  a  long 
course  in  his  eye,  an>^  ^  ^^  ^^e  of  the  future  was 
thick  it  was  that  f^*  ^  golden  afternoon.  Where 
should  he  take  the/  world  next  ?  I  have  said  he 
remembered  the  ey^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^V  whom  he  had  found 
standing  in  Mrs.  ja^nstram's  drawing-room;  four 
f         88 
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^Jkuiths  had  elapsed  and  he  had  not  forgotten  them 
Igj.  pt.     He  had  looked — ^he  had  made  a  point  of  looking 
ijjjl-into  a  great  many  other  eyes  in  the  interval,  but 
jg^e  only  ones  he  thought  of  now  were  Madame  de 
f^  Cintr6's.    If  he  wanted  to  make  out  where  the  golden 
(jjjiftemoon  hung  heaviest  wouldn't  the  place  perhaps 
jgbe  in  Madame  de  Cintr6's  eyes  ?     He  would  certainly 
[i^d  something  of  interest  there,  call  it  all  bravely 
.^bright  or  call  it  engagingly  obscure. 
ii     But  there  came  to  him  sometimes  too,  through  this 
^ague  rich  forecast,  the  thought  of  his  past  l5e  and 
^cjthe  long  array  of  years  (they  had  begun  so  eaiiy) 
^^  I  during  which  he  had  had  nothing  in  his  head  but  his 
^'possible  "haul."    They. seemed  far  away  now,  for 
Jhis  present  attitude  was  more  than  a  hohday,  it  was 
p  almost  a  repudiation.    He  had  told  Tom  Tristram 
^  the  penduliun  was  swinging  back,  and  the  back- 
ward swing,  visibly,  had  not  yet  ended.     Still,  the 
possibihty  of  hauls,  which  had  dropped  in  the.  other 
quarter,  wore  to  his  mind  a  different  aspect  at  different 
hours.    In  its  train  a  thousand  forgotten  episodes 
came  trooping  before  him.    Some  of  them  he  looked 
complacently  enough  in  the  face;    from  some  he 
averted  his  head.    They  were  old  triumphs  of  nerve, 
^  even  of  bluff,  mere  cold  memories  of  the  heat  of 
battle,  the  high  competitive  rage.    Some  of  them, 
:    as  they  hved  again,  he  felt  decidedly  proud  of ;    he 
admired  himself  as  if  he  had  been  lookmg  at  another 
man.    And  in  fact  many  of  the  quaUties  that  make 
\    a  great  deed  were  there ;  the  decision,  the  resolution, 
I    the  courage^  the  cderity,  the  clear  eye  and  the  firm 
hand.    Of  certain  other  performances  it  would  be 
going  too  jar  tp  say  he  was  ashamed  of  them,  for  he 
had  doubtless  never  had  a.  stomach  for  dirty  work. 
He  had  been  blessed  from  the  first  with  a  natural 
ioq[>ulse  to  disfigure  with  a  direct  unreasoning  blow 
the  painted  face  of  temptation.     In  no  man,  verily, 
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canld  a  wa;Eit  ^of  the  stricter  scruple  iave  been  less 
excusable.  Newman  knew  the.  crooked  from  the 
straight  at  a  glance,  and  the  lormer  had  received 
at  his  hands,  early  and  late,  much  putting  in  its  place. 
None  the  less,  however,  some  of  his  memories  wore 
at  present  a  graceless  and  sordid  mien,  and  it  struck 
him  that  if  he  had  never  incurred  any  quite  inefface- 
able stain  he  had  never  on  the  other  hand  followed 
the  line  of  beauty,  as  a  sought  direction,  for  a  single 
mile  of  its  course.  He  had  spent  his  years  in  the  un- 
remitting effort  to  add  thousands  to  thousands,  and 
now  that  he  stood  so  well  outside  of  it  the  business 
oi  mere  money-getting  showed  only,  in  its  ugliness, 
as  vast  and  vague  and  dark,  a  pirate-ship  with  lights 
turned  inward.  It  is  very  well,  of  a  truth,  to  think 
meanly  of  money-getting  after  you  have  filled  your 
pockets,  and  our  friend,  it  may  be  said,  should  have 
begun  somewhat  earher  to  morahse  with  this  super- 
iority. To  that  it  may  be  answered  that  hie  might 
have  naade  another  fortune  if  he  chose;  and  we 
ought  to  add  that  he  was  not  exactly  moralising.  It 
had  oomse  back  to  him  simply  that  wh^t  he  had  been 
looking  at  all  summer  was  a  very  brave  and  bristling 
world,  and  that  it  had  not  all  been  made  by  men 
*'  hve  ''  in  his  old  mean  sejise. 

During  his  stay  at  Baden-Baden  he  xeceived  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Tristram,  scolding  him  for  the  scant 
tidings  he  had  sent  his  friends  and  begging  to  be 
definitely  assured  that  he  had  not  even  thought  of 
not  wintering  within  call  of  the  Aveaue  d'l^a. 
Newman  replied  as  to  the  blast  of  a  silver  Jjugle. 

I  supposed  you  knew  I  Wcis  a  miseraWe  letter- 
writer  amd  didn't  expect  anyt^iing  of  -me.  I  guess  I've 
not  struck  off  twenty' letters  of  pure  friendship  in  my 
whole  hfe  ;  in  America  I  conducted  my  correspondeace 
altogether  by  telegrams  and  by  dictation  tp  a  short- 
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hand  reporter.  This  is  a  letter  of  friendship  iindefikd  ; 
you^ve  got  hold  of  a  curiosity  —  you  could  really  get 
something  for  it.  If  you  want  to  know  ever5rthing 
that  has  happened  to  me  these  three  months  the  best 
way  to  tell  you,  I  think,  would  be  to  send  you  my  half* 
dozen  guide-books  with  my  pencil  marks  in  the  margin. 
Wherever  you  find  a  scratch  or  a  cross  or  a  "  Beautiful  I  " 
or  a  "  So  true  I  "  or  a  **  Too  thin  !  "  you  may  know  that 
I've  had  some  one  or  other  of  the  sensations  I  was  after. 
That  has  been  about  my  history  ever  since  I  left  you. 
Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy — I've 
taken  the  whole  list  as  the  bare-backed  rider  takes  the 
paper  hoops  at  the  circus,  and  I'm  not  even  yet  out  of 
breath.  I  carry  about  six  volumes  of  Ruskin  in  my 
trunk ;  I've  seen  some  grand  old  things  and  shall 
perhaps  talk  them  over  this  winter  by  your  fireside. 
You  see  my  face  isn't  altogether  set  against  Paris.  I 
have  had  all  kinds  of  plans  and  visions,  but  your  letter 
has  blown  most  of  them  away.  "  L'appStit  vient  en 
mangeani,"  says  your  proverb,  and  I  find  that  the  more 
sweet  things  I  taste  the  more  greedily  I  look  over  the 
table.  Now  that  I'm  in  the  shafts  why  shouldn't  I 
trot  to  the  end  of  the  course  ?  Sometimes  I  think  of 
the  far  East  and  keep  rolling  the  names  of  Eastern 
cities  under  my  tongue ;  Damascus  and  Bagdad, 
Trebizond,  Samarcand,  Bokhara.  I  spent  a  week  last 
month  in  the  company  of  a  returned  missionary  who 
told  me  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  be  loafing  about 
Europe  when  there  is  such  a  treat  to  be  had  out  there. 
I  do  want  more  treats,  but  I  think  frankly  I  should  hke 
best  to  look  for  them  in  the  Rue  de  I'Universit^.  Do 
you  ever  hear  from  that  handsome  tall  lady*?  If  you 
can  get  her  to  promise  she'll  be  at  home  the  next  time 
I  call  I'll  go  back  to  Paris  straight.  So  there  you  have 
a  bargain.  I'm  more  than  ever  in  the  state  of  mind 
I  told  you  about  that  evening ;  I  want  a  companion 
for  hfe  and  still  want  her  to  be  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. I've  kept  an  eye  on  all  the  possible  candidates 
for  the  position  who  have  come  up  this  smnmer,  but 
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none  of  tiiem  has  filled  the  bill  or  anything  like  it.  I 
should  have  enjoyed  the  whole  thing  a  thousand  times 
:piore  if  I  had  had  the  lady  just  mentioned  under  my 
arm.  The  nearest  approach  to  her  was  a  cultivated 
young  man  from  Dorchester  Mass.,  who,  however,  very 
soon  demanded  of  me  a  separation  for  incompatibilily 
of  temper.  He  told  me  I  hadn't  it  in  me  ever  to  raise 
a  "  tone,' '  and  he  teally  made  me  half-beHeve  him. 
But  shortly  afterwards  I  met  an  Englishman  with 
whom  I  struck  up  an  acquaintance  which  at  first  seemed 
to  promise  well — a.  very  bright  man  who  writes  in  the 
London  papers  and  Imows  Paris  nearly  as  well  as 
Tristram.  We  knocked  about  for  a  week  together, 
but  he  very  soon  gave  me  up  in  disgust.  He  pro- 
nounced me  a  poor  creature,  incapable  of  the  joy  of 
life — ^he  talked  to  me  as  if  J  had  com©  from  Dorchester. 
This  was  rather  bewildering.  Which  of  my  two  critics 
was  I  to  believe  ?  I  didn't  worry  about  it  and  very 
soon  made  up  my  mind  they  don't  know  ever5rdiing. 
You  come  nearer  that  than  any  one  I've  met,  and  I 
defy  any  one  to  pretend  I'm  wrong  when  I'm  more  than 
ever  ypur  faithful  friend  C.  N. 
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He  gave  up  Bagdad  and  Bokhara  and,  returning 
to  Paris  before  the  autunm  was  over,  established 
himself  in  rooms  selected  by  Tom  Tristram  in  accord^ 
ance  with  the  latter's  estimate  of  his  "  social  stand- 
ing." When  Newman  learned  that  this  occult 
attribute  was  to  be  taken  into  account  he  professed 
himself  utterly  incompetent  and  begged  Tristram  to 
relieve  him  of  the  care  of  it.  "I  didn't  know  I 
'  stood,'  socially,  at  all — I  thought  I  only  sat  round 
informally,  rather  sprawling  than  anything  else.  Isn't 
a  social  standing  to  know  some  two  or  three  thousand 
people  and  invite  them  to  dinner  ?  I  know  you 
and  your  wife  and  little  old  Mir.  Nioche,  who  gave 
me  French  lessons  last  spring.  Can  I  invite  you  to 
dinner  to  meet  each  other  ?  If  I  can  you  must  come 
to-morrow." 

"  That's  not  very  grateful  to  me,"  said  Mrs. 
Tristram,  "  who  introduced  you  last  year  to  every 
creature  of  my  acquaintance." 

"  So  you  did ;  I  had  quite  forgotten.  But  I 
thought  you  wanted  me  to  forget,"  said  Newman  in 
that  tone  of  surpassing  candour  which  frequently 
marked  his  utterance  and  which  an  observer  would 
not  have  known  whether  to  pronounce  a  whimsical 
afiectation  of  ignorance  or  a  modest  aspiration  to 
knowledge.  "  You  told  me  5wu  yourself  disliked 
them  alL" 
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"  Ah,  the  way  you  remember  what  I  say  is  at  least 
very  flattering.  But  in  future,"  added  Mrs.  Tristram, 
"  pray  forget  all  the  '  mean '  things  and  remember 
only  the  good.  It  will  be  easily  done  and  won't 
fatigue  your  memory.  Only  I  forewarn  you  that  if 
you  trust  my  husband  to  pick  out  your  rooms  you're 
in  for  something  hideous." 

"  Hideous,  darling  ?  "  her  husband  cried. 

"  To-day  I  utter  nothing  base  ;  otherwise  I  should 
use  stronger  language." 

"  What  do  you  think  she  would  say,  Newman  ?  " 
Tristram  asked.  '*  If  she  really  tried  now  ?  She  can 
polish  one  off  for  a  wretch  volubly — in  two  or  three 
languages ;  that's  what  it  is  to  have  high  culture. 
It  gives  her  the  start  of  me  completely,  since  I  can't 
swear,  for  the  Ufe  of  me,  except  in  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon.  When  I  get  mad  I  have  to  fall  back  on  our 
dear  old  mother  tongue.  There's  nothing  like  it  after 
aU." 

Newman  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  about 
tabks  and  chairs  and  would  accept,  in  the  way  of  a 
lodging,  with  his  eyes  shut,  anything  that  Tristram 
should  offer  him.  This  was  partly  pure  veracity  on 
our  hero's  part,  but  it  was  also  partly  charity.  He 
knew  that  to  pry  about  and  count  casseroles  and 
make  people  open  windows,  to  poke  into  beds  and 
sofas  with  his  cane,  to  gossip  With  landladies  and 
ask  who  lived  above  and  who  below — ^he  knew  that 
this  was  of  aU  pastimes  the  dearest  to  his  friend's 
heart,  and  he  felt  the  more  disposed  to  put  it  in  his 
way  as  he  was  conscious  he  had  suffered  the  warmth 
of  their  ancient  fellowship  somewhat  to  abate.  He 
had  besides  no  taste  for  upholstery ;  he  had  ev&a. 
no  very  exquisite  sense  of  comfort  or  conven^nce. 
He  had  a  relish  for  luxury  and  splendour,  but  it  was 
satisfied  by  rather  gross  contrivances.  He  scarcely 
knew  a  hard  chair  from  a  soft,  and  used  an  art  in 
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stretching  his  legs  whfch  quite  didp^ised  with  adven- 
titious aids.  His  idea  of  material  ease  was  to  inhabit 
very  large  rooms,  have  a  great  many  of  them,  and 
be  conscious  iii  them  of  a  number  of  patented 
mechanical  devices,  half  of  which  he  should  never 
have  occasion  to  use.  The  apartments  should  be 
clear  and  high  and  what  he  called  open,  and  he  had 
once 'said  that  he  liked  rooms  best  in  Which  you 
should  want  to  keep  6n  your  hat.  For  the  rest  he 
was  satisfied  with  ili^  assiirmce  of  any  respectable 
person  that  everything  was  of  the  latest  model. 
Tristram  accordingly  secured  for  hitti  an  habitation 
over  the  price  of  which  the  Prince  of  Morocco  had 
been  haggling.  It  was  situated  on  the  Boufevard 
Haussmann,  was  a  first  floor,  and  consisted  of  a  series 
of  rooms  gilded  from  floor  to  ceiling  a  foot  thick, 
draped  in  various  light  shades  of  satin  and  chiefly 
furnished  with  mirrors  and  clocks.  Newman  thought 
them  magnificent,  didn't  haggle,  thanked  Tristram 
heartily,  immediately  took  possession,  aiid  had  one 
of  his  trunks  standing  for  three  months  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

One  day  Mrs.  Tristram  tol4  him  that  their  tall 
handsome  lady  had  returned  from  the  country  and 
that  she  had  met  her  three  days  before  coming  out 
of  the  church  of  Saint  Sulpice ;  she  herself  having 
jomneyed  to  that  distant  quarter  in  quest  of  an 
obscure  lace-inender  of  whose  skill  she  had  heard 
high  praise. 

"  And  how  were  those  intense  mild  eyes  ? " 
Newnkan  asked.' 

"  They  were  red  with  weeping-^neither  tnore  nor 
less.     She  had  been  to  confession." 

"  It  doesn't  tally  with  your  account  of  her,"  he 
said,  "  that  she  should  have  sins  to  cry  about." 

"  They  were  not  sins— ^they  were  sufferings." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 
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"  She  asked  me  to  come  arid  see  her.  I  went  this 
morning." 

"  And  what  does  she  suffer  from  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  press  her  to  tell  me.  With  her,  some- 
how, one  is  very  discreet.  But  I  guessed  easily 
enough.  She  suffei^  from  her  grim  old  mother  and 
from  the  maimer  in  whidh  her  elder  brother,  the 
technical  head  of  the  family,  abets  aind  hounds  on 
the  Marquise.  Th^y  keep  at  her  hard,  they  keep  at 
her  all  the  while.  But  I  can*  almost  forgive  them, 
because,  as  I  told  you,  she's  simply  a  saint,  and  a 
persecution  is  all  that  she  needs  to  bring  out  what  I 
call  her  quality." 

'^  That's  a  comfortable  theory  for  her.  I  hope 
you'll  never  mention  it  to  the  old  folks.  But  why 
does  she  let  them  persecute  her  ?  Isn't  she,  as  a 
married  woman,  her  own  mistress  ?  " 

"  Legally  3^s,  I  suppose ;  but  morally  no.  In 
France  you  may  never  say  Nay  to  your  mother, 
whatever  she^tequires  of  you.  She  may  be  the  most 
abominable  old  woman  in  the  world  and  make  your 
Ufe  a  purgatory ;  but  after  all  she's  ma  mire,  and 
you've  no  right  to  judge  her.  You've  simply  to  obey. 
The  thing  has  a  fine  side  to  it.  Madame  de  Cintr6 
bows  her  head  and  folds  her  wings." 

"  Can't  she  at  least  make  her  brother  quit  ?  " 

"  Her  brother's  the  chef  dd  la  famille,  the  head  of 
the  clan.  With  those  people  the  family's  everything ; 
you  must  act  not  for  your  own  pleasure  but  for  the 
advantage  of  your  race  and  name." 

"  But  what  do  they  want  to  get  out  of  our.  lovely 
friend?  "  Newman  asked. 

"  Her  submission  to  another  marriage.  They're 
not  rich,  and  they  want  to  bring  more  money  into 
the  house." 

"  There's  where  ytm  come  in,  my  boy  I  "  Tristram 
interposed. 
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"  And  Madame  de  Cintre  doesn't  see  it  ?  "  New- 
man continued. 

"  She  has  been  sold  for  a  price  once  ;  she  naturally 
objects  to  being  sold  a  second  time.  It  appears  that 
the  first  time  they  greatly  bungled  their  bargain. 
M.  de  Gintr6,  before  he  died,  managed  to  get  through 
almost  everything." 

"  And  to  whom  do  they  want  then  to  marry  her  now? ' ' 

"  I  thought  it  best  not  to  ask ;  but  you  may  be 
sure  it  is  to  some  horrid  old  nabob  or  to  some  dis- 
sipated little  duke." 

"  There's  Mrs.  Tristram  as  large  as  Ufe  !  "  her 
husband  cried.  "  Observe  the  wealth  of  her  imagina- 
tion. She  has  not  asked  a  single  question— it's 
vulgar  to  ask  questions — and  yet  she  knows  it  all 
inside  out.  She  has  the  history  of  Madame  de 
Cintr6's  marriage  at  her  fingers'  ends.  She  has  seen 
the  lovely  Claire  on  her  knees  with  loosened  tresses 
and  streaming  eyes  and  the  rest  of  them  standing 
over  her  with  spikes  and  goads  and  red-hot  irons, 
ready  to  come  down  if  she  refuses  Bluebeard.  The 
simple  truth  is  that  they've  made  a  fuss  about  her 
milliner's  bill  or  refused  her  an  opera-box." 

Newman  looked  from  Tristram  to  his  wife  with 
a  certain  reserve  in  each  direction.  "  Do  you  really 
mean,"  he  asked  of  the  latter,  "  that  your  friend  is 
being  really  hustled  into  a  marriage  she  really  shrinks 
from  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  extremely  probable.  Those  people  are 
very  capable  of  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  It's  like  something  in  a  regular  old  play,"  said 
Newman.  "  That  dark  old  house  over  there  looks 
as  if  wicked  things  had  been  done  in  it  and  might 
be  done  again," 

"  They  have  a  still  darker  old  house  in  the  country, 
she  tells  me,  and  there,  during  the  summer,  this 
scheme  must  have  been  hatched." 
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"  Must  have  been  ;  mind  that !  "  Tristram  echoed. 

"  After  all,"  their  \dsitor  suggested  after  a  pause, 
*'  she  may  be  in  trouble  about  something  eke." 

"  If  it's  something  else  then  it's  something  worse." 
Mrs.  Tristram  spoke  as  with  high  competence, 

Newman,  silent  a  while,  seemed  lost  in  meditation. 
"  Is  it  possible,"  he  asked  at  last,  "  that  they  can  do 
that  sort  of  thing  over  here  ?  that  helpless  women 
are  thumb-screwed — sentim^tally,  socially,  I  mean 
— ^into  manying  men  they  object  to." 

"  Helpless  women,  all  over  the  world,  have  a  hard 
time  of  it,"  said  Mrs.  Tristram.  "  There's  plenty  of 
the  thiunb-screw  for  them  everywhere." 

*'  A  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  thing  goes  on  in 
New  York,"  said  Tristram.  "  Girls  are  bullied  or 
coaxed  or  bribed,  or  all  three  together,  into  marrying, 
for  money,  horrible  cads.  There's  no  end  of  that 
always  going  on  in  Fifth  Avenue,  and  other  bad 
things  besides.  The  Morals  of  Murray  Hill!  Some 
one  ought  to  show  them  up." 

"  I  don't  believe  it!" — Newman  took  it  very 
gravely.  '*  I  don't  see  how,  in  America,  such  cases 
can  ever  have  occurred ;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  men  themselves  would  be  the  first  to  make  them 
impossible.  The  American  man  sometimes  takes 
advantage — Vve  known  him  to.  But  he  doesn't  take 
advantage  of  women." 

"  Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  spread  eagle !  "  cried 
Tristram. 

"  The  spread  eagle  should  use  his  wings,"  said  his 
wife.  /'  He  should  fly  to  the  rescue  of  the  woman  of 
\yhom  advantage  is  being  taken  !  " 

"  To  her  rescue  —  ?  "  Newman  seemed  to 
wonder. 

"  Pounce  down,^  seize  her  in  your  talons  and  carry 
her  oif.     Mgirry  her  yourself." 

Newman,  for  some  moments,  answered  nothing; 
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but  presently,  "  I  guess  she  has  heard  enough  of 
marrying,"  he  said.  "  The  kindest  way  to  treat  her 
would  be  to  care  for  her  and  yet  never  speak  of  it. 
But  that  sort  of  thing's  infamous,"  he  added.  "  It's 
none  of  my  business,  but  it  makes  me  feel  kind  of 
swindled  to  hear  of  it." 

He  heard  of  it,  however,  more  than  once  after- 
wards. Mrs.  Tristram  again  saw  Madame  de  Cintr6 
and  again  found  her  looking  very  very  sad.  But  on 
these  occasions  there  had  been  no  tears  ;  the  intense 
mild  eyes  were  clear  and  still.  '*  She's  cold,  calm 
and  hopeless,"  Mrs.  Tristram  declared,  and  she 
added  that  on  her  mentioning  that  her  friend  Mr. 
Newman  was  again  in  Paris  and  was  faithful  in  his 
desire  to  make  Madame  de  Cintr6's  acquaintance, 
this  lovely  woman  had  found  a  smile  in  her  despair 
and  expressed  her  regret  at  having  missed  his  visit 
in  the  spring  and  her  hope  that  he  had  not  lost  cour- 
age. *'  I  told  her  something  about  you,"  Newman's 
hostess  wound  up, 

"  That's  a  comfort,"  he  patiently  answered.  "  I 
seem  to  want  people  to  know  about  me." 

A  few  days  after  this,  one  dusky  autumn  after- 
nocwn,  he  went  again  to  the  Rue  de  I'Universite. 
The  early  evening  had  closed  in  as  he  appUed  for 
admittance  at  the  stoutly-guarded  H6tel  de  Belle- 
garde.  He  was  told  that  Madame  la  Comtesse  was 
at  home,  on  which  he  crossed  the  court,  entered 
the  further  door  and  was  conducted  through  a  vesti- 
bule, vast,  dim  and  cold,  up  a  broad  stone  staircase 
with  an  ancient  iron  balustrade,  to  an  apartment 
on  the  first  floor.  Announced  and  ushered  in,  he 
found  himself  in  a  large  panelled  boudoir,  at  one 
end  of  which  a  lady  and  a  gentleman  were  seated 
by  the  fire.  The  gentleman  was  smoking  a  cigar- 
ette ;  there  was  no  Kght  in  the  room  save  that  of  a 
couple  of  candles  and  the  glow  from  the  hearth. 
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Both  persons  rose  to  welcome  Newman,  who  in 
the  firelight  recognised  Madame  la  Comtesse.  She 
gave  him  her  hand  with  a  smile  which  seemed  in 
itself  an  illumination,  and,  pointing  to  her  com- 
panion, murmured  an  allusion,  "  One  of  my  brothers," 
The  gentleman  struck  Newman  as  taking  him,  with 
great  good-nature,  for  a  friend  already  made,  and  our 
hero  then  perceived  him  to  be  the  young  man  he 
had  met  in  the  court  of  the  hotel  on  his  former  visit, 
the  one  who  had  appeared  of  an  easy  commerce. 
"  Mrs.  Tristram  has  often  mentioned  you  to  us." 
It  had  an  efect  of  prodigious  benignity  as  Madame 
de  Cintr6  resumed  her  former  place. 

Newman,  noticing  in  especial  her  "  us,"  began, 
after  he  had  seated  himself,  to  consider  what  in 
truth  might  be  his  errand.  He  had  an  unusual,  un- 
expected sense  of  having  wandered  into  a  strange 
comer  of  the  world.  He  was  not  given,  as  a  general 
thing,  to  "  borrowing  trouble "  or  to  suspecting 
danger,  and  he  had  had  no  social  tremors  on  this 
particular  occasion.  He  was  not  without  presence 
of  mind,  though  he  had  no  formed  habit  of  prompt 
chatter.  But  his  exercised  acuteness  sometimes  pre- 
cluded detachment ;  with  every  disposition  to  take 
things  simply  he  couldn't  but  feel  that  some  of  them 
were  less  simple  than  others.  He  felt  as  one  feels  in 
missing  a  step,  in  an  ascent,  where  one  has  expected 
to  find  it.  This  strange  pretty  woman  seated  at  fire- 
side talk  with  her  brother  in  the  grey  depths  of  her 
inhospitable-looking  house — ^what  had  he  to  say 
to  her  ?  She  seemed  enveloped  in  triple  defences 
of  privacy;  by  what  encouragement  had  he  pre- 
sumed on  his  having  effected  a  breach  ?  It  was  for 
a  moment  as  if  he  had  plimged  into  some  medium 
as  deep  as  the  ocean  and  must  exert  himself  to  keep 
from  sinking.  Meanwhile  he  was  looking  at  Madame 
la  Comtesse  and  she  was  settling  herself  in  her  chair 
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and  drawing  in  her  long  dress  and  vaguely,  rather 
indirectly,  turning  her  face  to  him.  Their  eyes  met ; 
a  moment  later  she  looked  away  and  motioned  to 
her  brother  to  put  a  log  on  the  fire.  But  the  moment, 
and  the  glance  that  Uved  in  it,  had  been  sufficient 
to  relieve  Newman  of  the  first  and  the  last  fit  of  sharp 
personal  embarrassment  he  was  ever  to  know.  He 
performed  the  movement  frequent  with  him  and 
which  was  always  a  symbol  of  his  taking  mental 
possession  of  a  scene — ^he  extended  his  long  legs. 
The  impression  his  hostess  had  made  on  him  at 
their  first  meeting  came  back  in  an  instant ;  it 
had  been  deeper  than  he  knew.  She  took  on  a 
light  and  a  grace,  or,  more  definitely,  an  interest ; 
he  had  opened  a  book  and  the  first  lines  held  his 
attention. 

She  asked  him  questions  as  if  unable  to  do  less : 
how  lately  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Tristram,  how  long 
he  had  been  in  Paris,  how  long  he  expected  to  remain 
there,  how  he  liked  it.  She  spoke  English  without 
an  accent,  or  rather  with  that  absence  of  any  one  of 
those  long  familiar  to  him  which  on  his  arrival  in 
Europe  had  struck  him  as  constituting  by  itself  a 
complete  foreignness — a  foreignness  that  in  women 
he  had  come  to  like  extremely.  Here  and  there  her 
utterance  slightly  exceeded  this  measure,  but  at  the 
end  of  ten  minutes  he  found  himself  waiting  for  these 
delicate  discords.  He  enjo5^d  them,  marvelling  to 
hear  the  possible  slip  become  the  charming  gUde. 
"  You  have  a  beautiful  country  of  your  own,"  she 
safely  enough  risked. 

"  Oh,  very  fine,  very  fine.  You  ought  to  come 
over  and  see  it." 

"  I  shaU  never  go  over  and  see  it,"  she  answered 
with  a  smile. 

"  Well,  why  shouldn't  you  ?  " 

"  We  don't  travel ;  especially  so  far." 
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"  But  you  go  away  sometimes  *  you  don't  always 
stay  right  here  ?  *' 

"I  go  away  in  summer — a  little  way,  to  the 
coimtry." 

He  wanted  to  ask  her  something  more,  something 
personal  and  going  rather  far — ^he  hardly  knew 
what.  "  Don't  you  find  it  rather  Ufeless  here,"  he 
said  ;  "  so  far  from  the  street  ?  '*  Rather  "  lone- 
some **  he  was  going  to  say,  but  he  deflected  nervously, 
for  discretion,  and  then  felt  his  term  an  aggravation. 

"  Yes,  it's  very  lifeless,  if  you  mean  very  quiet ; 
but  that's  exactly  what  we  like." 

"  Ah,  that's  exactly  what  you  like,"  he  repeated. 
He  was  touched  by  her  taking  it  so. 

"  Besides,  I've  Uved  here  all  my  Ufe." 

'*  Lived  here  all  your  hfe,"  Newman  found  he 
could  but  echo. 

[^  "  I  was  bom  here,  and  my  father  was  bom  here 
before  me,  and  my  grandfather  and  my  great-grand- 
fathers. Were  they  not,  Valentin  ?  " — and  she  ap- 
pealed to  her  brother. 

*'  Yes,  it  seems  a  condition  of  our  being  bom  at 
all,"  th  young  man  smiled  as  he  rose  and  threw  the 
remnant  of  his  cigarette  into  the  fire.  He  remained 
leaning  against  the  chimney-piece,  and  an  observer 
would  have  guessed  that  he  wished  to  take  a  better 
look  at  their  guest,  whom  he  covertly  examined 
while  he  stroked  his  moustache. 

'*  Your  house  is  tremendously  old  then  ?  "  New- 
man pursued. 

"  How  old  is  it,  brother  ?  "  asked  Madame  de 
Cintre. 

The  young  man  took  the  two  candles  from  the 
mantel,  hfted  one  high  in  each  hand  and  looked  up, 
above  the  objects  on  the  shelf,  toward  the  cornice  of 
the  room.  The  chinmey-piece  was  in  white  marble 
of  the  Louis-Quinze  period,  but  much  aloft  was  a 
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panelling  of  an  earlier  date,  quaintly  carved,  painted 
white  and  here  and  there  gilded.  The  white  had 
turned  to  yellow  and  the  gilding  was  tarnished. 
On  the  top  the  figures  ranged  themselves  into  a 
shield,  on  which  an  armorial  device  was  cut.  Above 
it,  in  reUef,  was  a  number — 1627.  ''There  you 
have  a  year,"  said  the  yoimg  man.  *'  That's  old  or 
new,  according  to  your  point  of  view." 

"  Well,  over  here,"  Newman  repUed,  '*  one's  point 
of  view  gets  shifted  round  considerably."  And  he 
threw  back  his  head  and  looked  about.  *'  Your  house 
is  of  a  very  fine  style  of  architecture." 

"  Are  you  interested  in  questions  of  architecture  ?  " 
asked  the  gentleman  at  the  chimney-piece. 

"  Well,  I  took  the  trouble  this  summer  to  examine 
— ^as  well  as  I  can  calculate — some  four  hundred  and 
seventy  churches.    Do  you  call  that  interested  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you're  interested  in  religion,"  said  his 
amiable  host. 

Newman  thought.  "  Not  actively."  He  found 
himself  speaking  as  if  it  were  a  railroad  or  a  mine ; 
so  that  the  next  moment,  to  correct  this,  *'  Are  you  a 
Roman  Catholic,  madam  ?  "  he  inquired  of  Madame 
de  Cintre. 

"I'm  of  the  faith  of  my  fathers,"  she  gravely 
replied. 

He  was  struck  with  a  sort  of  richness  in  the  effect 
of  it — ^he  threw  back  his  head  again  for  contem- 
plation. "  Had  you  never  noticed  that  number  up 
there  ?  "  he  presently  asked. 

She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then,  "  In  former 
years,"  she  returned. 

Her  brother  had  been  watching  Newman's  move- 
ment. *'  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  examine  the 
house." 

Our  friend  slowly  brought  down  his  eyes  for 
recognition  of  this ;   he  received  the  impression  that 
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the  young  man  at  the  chimney-piece  had  his  forms, 
and  sought  his  own  opportimities,  of  amusement. 
He  was  a  handsome  figur^  of  a  young  man  ;  his  face 
wore  a  smile,  his  moustachios  were  curled  up  at  the 
ends  and  there  was  something — ^more  than  the  fire- 
light— ^that  played  in  his  eyes.  "  Damn  his  French 
impudence  I  "  Newman  was  on  the  point  of  inwardly 
growling.  "  What  the  deuce  is  he  grinning  at  ?  " 
He  glanced  at  Madame  de  Cintre,  who  was  only 
looking  at  the  floor.  But  she  raised  her  eyes,  which 
again  met  his,  till  she  carried  them  to  her  brother. 
He  turned  again  to  this  companion  and  observed 
that  he  strikingly  resembled  his  sister.  This  was  in 
his  favour,  and  our  hero's  first  impression  of  Count 
Valentin  had  moreover  much  engaged  him.  His 
suspicion  expired  and  he  said  he  should  rejoice  to  see 
the  house. 

The  young  man  sifrrendered  to  gaiety,  la5dng  his 
hand  again  on  a  light.  "  It  will  repay  your  curiosity. 
Come  then." 

But  Madame  de  Cintr6  rose  quickly  and  grasped 
his  arm.     "  Ah  Valentin,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  show  Mr.  Newman  the  house.  It  will  be  very 
amusing  to  show  Mr.  Newman  the  house.*' 

She  kept  her  hand  on  his  arm  and  turned  to  their 
visitor  with  a  smile.  "  Don't  let  him  take  you  ;  you 
won't  find  it  remarkable.  It  is  a  musty  old  house 
like  any  other." 

"  Ah,  not  Hke  any  other,"  the  Count  still  gaily 
protested.  "  It's  full  of  curious  things.  Besides, 
a  visit  like  Mr.  Newman's  is  just  what  it  wants  and 
has  never  had.     It's  a  rare  chance  all  round." 

"  You're  very  wicked,  brother,"  Madame  de  Cintre 
insisted. 

"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have  I  "  cried  the 
young  man.     "  Will  you  come  ?  " 

She  stepped  toward  Newman,  clasping  her  hands 
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and  speaking,  to  his  sense,  with  an  exquisite  grave 
appeal.  "  Wouldn't  you  prefer  my  society  here  by 
my  fire  to  stumbling  about  dark  passages  after — ^well, 
after  nothing  at  all  ?  " 

"  A  hundred  times !  We'll  see  the  house  some 
other  day." 

The  young  man  put  down  his  light  with  mock 
solemnity,  and,  shaking  his  head,  "  Ah,  you've  de- 
feated a  great  scheme,  sir  I  "  he  sighed. 

"  A  scheme  ?    I  don't  understand,"  said  Newman. 

"  You'd  have  played  your  part  in  it  all  the  better. 
Perhaps  some  day  I  shall  have  a  chance  to  explain  it." 

"  Be  quiet  and  ring  for  tea,"  Madame  de  Cintr6 
gently  concluded. 

Coimt  Valentin  obeyed,  and  presently  a  servant 
brought  in  a  tray,  which  he  placed  on  a  small  table. 
Madame  de  Cintr6,  when  he  had  gone,  busied  her- 
self, from  her  place,  with  making  tea.  She  had  but 
just  begun  when  the  door  was  thrown  open  and  a 
lady  rushed  in  with  a  loud  rustling  soimd.  She 
stared  at  Newman,  gave  a  little  nod  and  a  "  Mon- 
sieur !  "  find  then  quickly  approached  Madame  de 
Cintr6  and  presented  her  forehead  to  be  kissed. 
Madame  de  Cintr6  saluted  her,  but  continued  to 
watch  the  kettle.  The  rustling  lady  was  young  and 
pretty,  it  seemed  to  Newman  ;  she  wore  her  bonnet 
and  clo^  and  a  train  of  royal  proportions.  She 
began  to  talk  rapidly  in  French.  "Oh,  give  me  some 
tea,  my  beautiful  one,  for  the  love  of  God !  I'm 
anSantie,  annihilated."  Newman  found  himself  quite 
imable  to  follow  her ;  she  spoke  much  less  distinctly 
than  M.  Nioche. 

"  That's  my  wonderful  sister-in-law,"  the  young 
man  mentioned  to  him. 

"  She's  very  attractive,"  Newman  promptly  re- 
sponded. 

"  Fascinating,"  the  Count  said ;    and  this  time 
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again  his  guest  suspected  him  of  latent  malice.  His 
sister-in-law  came  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire 
with  her  tea  in  her  hand,  holding  it  out  at  arm's 
length  so  that  she  mightn't  spill  it  on  her  dress  and 
uttering  little  cries  of  alarm.  She  placed  the  cup  on 
the  chimne}^  and  began  to  impin  her  veil  and  pull 
off  her  gloveSi  looking  meanwhile  at  Newman.  "  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you,  my  dear  lady  ?  " 
the  young  man  asked  with  quite  extravagant  soli- 
citude. 

"  Present  me  to  monsieur,"  said  his  sister-in-law. 
And  then  when  he  had  pronounced  their  visitor's 
name  :  "I  can't  curtsey  to  you,  monsieur,  or  I  shall 
spiU  my  tea.  So  Claire  receives  strangers  like  this  ?  " 
she  covertly  added,  in  French  to  her  brother-in-law. 

"  Apparently !  Isn't  it  fun  ?  "  he  returned  with 
enthusiasm. 

Newman  stood  a  moment  and  then  approached 
Madame  de  Cintre,  who  looked  up  at  him  as  if  she 
were  thinking  of  something  to  say.  She  seemed  to 
think  of  nothing,  however — ^she  simply  smiled.  He 
sat  down  near  her  and  she  handed  him  his  cup.  For 
a  few  moments  they  talked  about  that,  and  mean- 
while he  kept  taking  her  in*.  He  remembered  what 
Mrs.  Tristrcun  had  told  him  of  her  "  perfection " 
and  of  her  having,  in  combination,  all  the  brilliant 
things  that  he  dreamed  of  finding.  This  ma^de  him 
consider  her  not  only  without  mistrust,  but  with- 
out uneasy  conjectures ;  the  presumption,  from  the 
first  moment  he  looked  at  her,  hajd  been  so  in  her 
favour.  And  yet  if  she  was  beautiful  it  was  not  from 
directly  dazzling  him.  She  was  tall  and  moulded  in 
long  lines ;  she  had  thick  fair  hair  and  features  un- 
even and  harmonious.  Her  wide  grey  eyes  were  like 
a  brace  of  deputed  and  garlanded  maidens  waiting 
with  a  compliment  at  the  gate  of  a  city,  but  they 
failed  of  -  that  lampHke  quahty  and  those  many- 
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coloured  fires  that  light  up,  as  in  a  constant  celebra- 
tion of  anniversaries,  the  fair  front  of  the  conquering 
type.  Madame  de  Cintr6  was  of  attenuated  substance 
and  might  pass  for  younger  than  she  probably  was. 
In  her  whole  person  was  something  still  young  and 
still  passive,  still  uncertain  and  that  seemed  still  to 
expect  to  depend,  and  which  yet  made,  in  its  dignity, 
a  presence  withal,  and  almost  represented,  in  its 
serenity,  an  assurance*  What  had  Tristram  meant, 
Newman  wondered,  by  calling  her  proud  ?  She  was 
certainly  not  proud,  now,  to  him ;  or  if  she  was  it 
was  of  no  use  and  lost  on  him :  she  must  pile  it 
up  higher  if  she  expected  him  to  mind  it.  She  was 
a  clear,  noble  person — ^it  was  very  easy  to  get  on 
Mith  her.  And  was  she  then  subject  to  that  applica- 
tion of  the  idea  of  '*  rank  "  which  made  her  a  kind  of  • 
historical  formation  ?  Newman  had  faiown  rank 
but  in  the  old  days  of  the  army — ^where  it  had  not 
always  amoimted  to  very  much  either ;  and  he  had 
never  seen  it  attributed  to  women,  unless  perhaps  to 
two  or  three  rather  predominant  wives  of  generals. 
But  the  designations  representing  it  in  France  struck 
him  as  ever  so  pretty  and  becoming,  with  a  property 
in  the  bearer,  this  particular  one,  that  might  match 
them  and  make  a  sense — something  fair  and  softly 
bright,  that  had  motions  of  extraordinary  hghtness 
and  indeed  a  whole  new  and  imfanuliar  play  of 
emphasis  and  pressure,  a  new  way,  that  is,  of  not 
insisting  and  not  even,  as  one  might  think,  wanting 
or  knowing,  yet  aU  to  the  effect  of  attracting  and 
pleasing.  She  had  at  last  thought  of  something  to 
say.  "Have  you  many  friends  in  Paris — so  that 
you  go  out  a  great  deal  ?  " 

He  considered — about  going  out.    "  Do  you  mean 
if  I  go  to  parties — ?  " 

"  Do  you  go  dans  le  monde,  as  we  say  ?  " 
"  IVe  seen  a  good  many  people.     Mrs.  Tristram 
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at  least  tells  me  I  have.  She  has  taken  me  about. 
I  do  whatever  she  bids  me." 

"  By  yourself  then  you're  not  fond  of  amuse- 
ments ?  *' 

"  Oh  yes,  of  some  sorts.  I'm  not  fond  of  very  fast 
rushing  about,  or  of  atting  up  half  the  night ;  Fm 
too  old  and  too  heavy.  But  I  want  to  be  amused ; 
I  came  to  Europe  for  that." 

She  appeared  to  think  a  moment,  and  then  with 
a  smile  :  "  But  I  thought  one  can  be  so  much  amused 
in  America." 

"  I  couldn't ;  perhaps  I  was  too  much  part  of  the 
show.  That's  never  such  fun,  you  know,  for  the 
animals  themselves." 

At  this  moment  young  Madame  de  Bellegarde 
came  back  for  another  cup  of  tea,  accompanied  by 
Count  Valentin.  Madame  de  Cintr6,  when  she  had 
served  her,  began  to  talk  again  with  Newman  and 
recalled  what  he  had  last  said.  "  In  your  own 
country  you  were  very  much  occupied  ?  " 

**  I  was  in  active  business.  I've  been  in  active 
business  since  I  was  fifteen  years  old." 

"  And  what  was  your  active  business  ?  "  asked 
Madame  de  Bellegarde,  who  was  decidedly  not  so 
pretty  as  Madame  de  Cintr6. 

'*  I've  been  in  ever5H:hing,"  said  Newman.  "  At 
one  time  I  sold  leather ;  at  one  time  I  manufactured 
wash-tubs." 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  made  a  Uttle  grimace. 
"  Leather  ?  I  don't  like  that.  Wash-tubs  are  better. 
I  prefer  the  smell  of  soap.  I  hope  at  least  they  made 
your  fortune."  She  rattled  this  off  with  the  air  of  a 
woman  who  had  the  reputation  of  saying  everj^hing 
that  came  into  her  head,  and  with  a  strong  French 
accent. 

Newman  had  spoken  with  conscientious  clearness, 
but  Madame  de  Bellegarde's  tone  made  him  go  on, 
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after  a  meditative  pause,  with  a  certain  light  grim- 
ness  of  pleasantry.  *'  No,  I  lost  money  on  wash-tubs, 
but  I  came  out  pretty  square  on  leather/' 

"  I've  made  up  my  mind,  after  all,"  said  the  Mar- 
quise, "  that  the  great  point  is — ^how  do  you  call  it  ? 
—-to  come  out  square.  I'm  on  my  knees  to  money 
and  my  worship  is  as  public  as  you  like.  If  you  have 
it  I  ask  no  questions.  For  that  I'm  a  real  radical — 
like  you,  monsieur  ;  at  least  as  I  suppose  you.  My 
belk'sceur  is  very  proud ;  but  I  find  that  one  gets 
much  more  pleasure  in  this  sad  life  if  one  doesn't 
make  too  many  dif&culties." 

"  Goodness  gracious,  chere  madtoie,  how  you  rush 
in !  "  Count  Valentin  gaily  groaned. 

"  He's  a  man  one  can  speak  to,  I  suppose,  since 
my  sister  receives  him,"  the  lady  more  covertly 
answered.  **  Besides,  it's  very  true  ;  those  are  my 
ideas."  . 

"  Ah,  you  call  them  ideas  ?  "  the  young  man 
returned  in  a  tone  that  Newman  thought  lovely. 

"  But  Mrs.  Tristram  told  me  you  had  been  in  the 
amiy — ^in  your  great  war,"  his  beautiful  sister  pur- 
sued. 

"  Yes,  but  that  was  not  business — ^in  the  paying 
sense.     I  couldn't  afford  it  often." 

"  Very  true !  "  said  Count  Valentin,  who  looked 
at  our  hero  from  head  to  foot  with  his  pecuUar 
facial  play,  in  which  irony  and  urbanity  seemed  per- 
plexingly  commingled.     "  Are  you  a  brave  man  ?  " 

"  WeU,  try  me." 

"  Ah  then,  there  you  are  !  In  that  case  come 
agam." 

"  Dear  me,  what  an  invitation  !  "  Madame  de 
Cintre  murmured  with  a  smile  that  betrayed  em- 
barrassment. 

"  Oh,   I  want  Mr.  Newman  to  come  —  particu- 
larly," her  brother  returned.     *'  It  will  give  me  great 
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pleasure.  I  shall  feel  the  loss  if  I  miss  one  of  his 
visits.  But  I  maintain  he  must  be  of  high  courage. 
A  stout  heart,  sir,  and  a  firm  fro^t."  And  he  offered 
Newman  his  hand. 

"  I  shall  not  come  to  see  you ;  I  shall  come 
to  see  Madame  de  Cintre,"  said  Newman,  bent  on 
distinctness. 

"  You'll  need,  exactly  for  that,  all  your  arms." 

"  Ah  de  grdce  I  "  she  appealed. 

"  Decidedly,"  cried  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "  I'm 
the  only  person  here  capable  of  saying  something 
polite !  Come  to  see  me ;  you'U  need  no  courage 
at  all,  monsieur." 

Newman  gave  a  laugh  which  was  not  altogether 
an  assent ;  then,  shaking  hands  all  round,  marched 
away.  Madame  de  Cintre  failed  to  take  up  her 
sister's  challenge  to  be  gracious,  but  she  looked  with 
a  certain  troubled  air  at  the  retreating  guest. 
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One  evening  very  late,  about  five  days  after  this 
episode,  Newman's  servant  brought  him  a  card  which 
proved  to  be  that  of  young  M.  de  Bellegarde.  When 
a  few  moments  later  he  went  to  receive  his  visitor 
he  found  him  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  greatest 
of  his  gilded  saloons  and  eyeing  it  from  cornice  to 
carpet.  Count  Valentin's  face,  it  seemed  to  him, 
expressed  not  less  than  usual  a  sense  of  the  inherent 
comedy  of  things.  "  What  the  devil  is  he  laughing 
at  now  ?  "  our  hero  asked  himself ;  but  he  put  the 
question  without  acrimony,  for  he  felt  in  Madame 
de  Cintre's  brother  a  free  and  adventurous  nature, 
and  he  had  a  presentiment  that  on  this  basis  of  the 
natural  and  the  bold  they  were  destined  to  under- 
stand each  other.  Only  if  there  was  food  for  mirth 
he  wished  to  have  a  glimpse  of  it  too. 

^•"To  begin  with,"   said  the  young  man  as  he 
extended  his  hand,  "  have  I  come  too  late  ?  " 

"  Too  late  for  what  ?  " 

"  To  smoke  a  cigar  with  you." 

"  You  would  have  to  come  early  to  do  that,"  New- 
man said.     "  I  don't  know  how  to  smoke." 

"  Ah,  you're  a  strong  man  !  " 

"  But  I  keep  cigars,"  he  added.     "  Sit  down." 

His  visitor  looked  about.     "  Surely  I  mayn't  smoke 
here." 

"  What's  the  matter  ?     Is  the  room  too  small  ?  " 
III 
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"  It's  too  large.  It's  like  smoking  in  a  ball-room 
or  a  church." 

"  That's  what  you  were  laughing  at  just  now  ? " 
Newman  asked  ;  *'  the  size  of  my  room  ?  " 

"  It's  not  size  only,  but  splendour  and  harmony, 
beauty  of  detail.  It  was  the  smile  of  sympathy  and 
of  admiration." 

Newman  looked  at  him  harder  and  then,  "  So  it 
is  very  ridiculous  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"  Ridiculous,  my  dear  sir  ?     It's  subUme." 

"  That  of  course  is  the  same  thing,"  said  New- 
man. "  Make  yourself  comfortable.  Your  coming 
to  see  me,  I  take  it,  is  an  act  of  S5mipathy  and  a  sign 
of  confidence.  You  were  not  obUged  to.  Therefore 
if  anything  roimd  here  amuses  you  it  will  be  all  in 
a  pleasant  way.  Laugh  as  loud  as  you  please ;  I 
like  to  have  my  little  entertainment  a  success.  Only 
I  must  make  this  request :  that  you  explain  the  joke 
to  me  as  soon  as  you  can  speak.  I  don't  want  to 
lose  anything  myself." 

His  friend  gave  him  a  long  look  of  unresentful 
perplexity.  He  laid  his  hand  on  his  sleeve  and 
seemed  on  the  point  of  sa5ang  something,  but 
suddenly  checked  himself,  leaned  back  in  his  chair 
and  puffed  at  his  cigar.  At  last,  however,  breaking 
silence,  "  Certainly,"  he  began,  "  my  coming  to  see 
you  is  the  frank  demonstration  you  recognise.  I 
have  been,  nevertheless^  in  a  measure  encouraged — or 
urged — ^to  the  step.  My  sister,  in  a  word,  has  asked 
it  of  me,  and  a  request  from  my  sister  is,  for  me,  a 
law.  I  was  near  you  just  now  and  I  observed  lights 
in  what  I  supposed  to  be  your  rooms.  It  was  not  a 
ceremonious  hour  for  making  a  call,  but  I  was  not 
sorry  to  do  something  that  would  show  me  as  not 
performing  a  mere  ceremony." 

"  Well,  here  I  am  for  you  as  large  as  life,"  said 
Newman  as  he  extended  his  legs, 
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"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  the  young  man 
went  on,  "  by  giving  me  unlimited  leave  to  laugh. 
Certainly  I'm  a  great  laugher;  it's  the  only  way, 
in  general,  isn't  it  ?  not  to — ^well,  not  to  crever 
d*ennui.  But  it's  not  in  order  that  we  may  laugh 
together — or  separately — ^that  I  have,  I  may  say, 
sought  your  acquaintance.  To  speak  with  a  con- 
fidence and  a  candour  which  I  find  rapidly  getting 
the  better  of  me,  you  have  interested  me  without 
having  done  me  the  honour,  I  think,  in  the  least 
to  try  for  it — ^by  having  acted  so  consistently  in 
your  own  interest :  that,  I  mean,  of  your  enlightened 
curiosity."  All  this  was  uttered,  to  Newman's  sense, 
with  a  marked  proficiency,  as  from  a  habit  of  inter- 
course that  was  yet  not  "  office  "  intercourse,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  speaker's  excellent  English,  with  the 
perfect  form,  as  our  friend  supposed,  of  the  super- 
lative Frenchman  ;  but  there  was  at  the  same  time 
something  in  it  of  a  more  personal  and  more  pressing 
intention.  What  this  might  prove  to  have  for  him 
Newman  suddenly  found  himself  rather  yearning  to 
know.  M.  de  Bellegarde  was  a  foreigner  to  the  last 
roll  of  his  so  frequent  rotary  r ;  and  if  he  had  met 
him  out  in  bare  Arizona  he  would  have  felt  it  proper 
to  address  him  with  a  "  How-d'ye-do,  Mosseer  ?  " 
Yet  there  was  that  in  his  physiognomy  which  seemed 
to  suspend  a  bold  bridge  of  gilt  wire  over  the  impass- 
able gulf  produced  by  difference  of  race.  He  was 
but  middling  high  and  of  robust  and  agile  aspect. 
Valentin  de  Bellegarde,  his  host  was  afterwards  to 
learn,  had  a  mortal  dread  of  not  keeping  the  robust- 
ness  down  sufficiently  to  keep  the  agility  up ;  he 
was  afraid  of  growing  stout ;  he  was  too  short  a 
story  as  he  said,  to  afford  an  important  digression. 
He  rode  and  fenced  and  practised  g5minastics  with 
unremitting  zeal,  and  you  couldn't  congratulate  him 
on  his  appearance  without  making  him  turn  pale  at 
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your  imputation  of  its  increase.  He  had  a  round 
head,  high  above  the  ears,  a  crop  of  hair  at  once 
dense  and  silky,  a  broad,  low  forehead,  a  short  nose, 
of  the  ironical  and  inquiring  rather  than  of  the 
dogmatic  or  sensitive*  cast,  and  a  moustache  as 
delicate  as  that  of  a  page  in  a  romatice.  He  resembled 
his  sister  not  in  feature,  but  in  the  expression  of  his 
fair  open  eyes,  completely  void,  as  they  were  in  his 
case,  of  introspection,  and  in  the  fine  freshness  of 
his  smile,  which  was  like  a  gush  of  crystedline  water. 
The  charm  of  his  face  was  above  all  in  its  being 
intensely,  being  frankly,  ardently,  gallantly  alive. 
You  might  have  seen  it  in  the  form  of  a  bell  with  the 
long  "  pull "  dangling  in  the  young  man's  conscious 
soul ;  at  a  touch  of  the  silken  cord  the  silver  sound 
would  fill  the  air.  There  was  something  in  this 
quick  play  which  assured  you  he  was  not  economising 
his  consciousness,  not  living  in  a  comer  of  if  to  spare 
the  furniture  of  the  rest.  He  was  squarely  encamped 
in  the  centre  and  was  keeping  open  house.  When  he 
flared  into  gaiety  it  was  the  movement  of  a  hand  that 
in  empt5dng  a  cup  turns  it  upside  down ;  he  gave 
you  all  the  strength  of  the  liquor.  He  inspired 
Newman  with  something  of  the  kindness  our  hero 
used  to  feel  in  his  earUer  years  for  those  of  his  com- 
panions who  could  perform  strange  and  clever  tricks 
— ^make  their  joints  crack  in  queer  places  or  whistle 
at  the  back  of  their  mouths.  "  My  sister  told  me," 
he  said,  "that  I  ought  to  come  and  remove  the 
impression  I  had  taken  such  apparent  pains  to 
produce  on  you  ;  the  impression  of  my  labouring 
under  some  temporary  disorder.  Did  it  strike  you 
that  what  I  said  didn't  make  a  sense  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  any  one  like 
you  in  i^eal  life,"  Newman  returned.  "  Not  in  real 
quiet  home  life." 

"  Ah  then  Claire's  right."  And  Count  Valentin 
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watched  his  host  for  a  moment  through  his  smoke- 
wreaths.  "  And  yet  even  if  it  is  the  case  I  think  we 
had  better  let  it  stand.  I  had  no  idea  of  putting  you 
off  by  any  violence  of  any  kind ;  I  wanted  on  the 
contrary  to  produce  a  favourable  impression.  Since 
I  did  nevertheless  make  a  fool  of  myself  I  was  perhaps 
luckily  inspired,  for  I  mustn't  seem  to  set  up  a 
claim  for  consistency  which,  in  the  sequel  of  our 
acquaintance,  I  may  by  no  means  justify.  Set  me 
down  as  a  shocking  trifler  with  intervals  of  high 
lucidity  and  even  of  extraordinary  energy." 

"  Oh,  I  guess  you  know  what  you're  about," 
said  Newman. 

"  When  I'm  sane  I'm  very  sane ;  that  I  admit," 
his  guest  returned.  '*  But  I  didn't  come  here  to  talk 
about  myself.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions.    You  aUow  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  give  me  a  specimen." 

*'  You  live  here  all  alone  ?  " 

"  Absolutely.     With  whom  should  I  live  ?  " 

"  For  the  moment,"  smiled  M.  de  Bellegarde, 
"  I'm  asking  questions,  not  answering  them.  You've 
come  over  to  Paris  for  your  pleasure  ?  " 

Newman  had  a  pause.  "  Every  one  asks  me 
that !  "  he  said  with  his  almost  pathetic  plainness. 
"  It  sounds  quite  foolish — ^as  if  I  were  to  get  my 
pleasure  aDmehow  under  a  writ  of  extradition." 

"  But  at  any  rate  you've  a  reason  for  being  here." 

"  Oh,  call  it  for  my  pleasure  I  "  said  Newman. 
"  Though  it  represents  me  as  trying  to  reclaim  a 
hopeless  absentee  it  describes  well  enough  the  logic 
of  my  conduct." 

"  And  you're  enjoying  what  you  find  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  keeping  my  head." 

Count  Valentin  puffed  his  cigar  again  in  silence. 
"  For  myself,"  he  resumed  at  last,  "  I'm  entirely  at 
your  service.    Anything  I  can  do  for  you  will  make 
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me  very  happy.  Call  on  me  at  your  convenience.  Is 
there  any  one  you  wish  to  know — ^anything  you 
wish  to  see  ?  It's  a  pity  you  shouldn't  fully  avail 
yourself  of  Paris." 

"Well,  I  guess  I  avail  myself,"  said  Newman 
serenely.     **  Vm  much  obliged  to  you." 

"  Honestly  speaking,"  his  visitor  went  on,  "  there's 
something  absurd  to  me  in  hearing  myself  make 
you  these  offers.  They  represent  a  great  deal  of 
good-will,  but  they  represent  little  else.  You're 
a  successful  man,  and  I  am  a  rdtS — ^by  which  we 
mean  a  dead  failure — ^and  it's  a  turning  of  the  tables 
to  talk  as  if  I  could  lend  you  a  hand." 

"  How  does  it  come  that  you  haven't  succeeded  ?  " 
Newman  ingenuously  asked. 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  a  failure  to  wring  your  heart," 
the  young  man  returned.  "  I've  not  fallen  from  a 
height,  and  my  fiasco  has  made  no  noise  and  luckily 
no  scandal.  But  you  stand  up,  so  very  straight,  for 
accomplished  facts.  You've  made  a  fortune,  you've 
raised  an  edifice,  you're  a  financial,  practical  power, 
you  can  travel  about  the  world  till  you've  found  a 
soft  spot  and  lie  down  on  it  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  earned  your  rest.  And  all — so  fabulously ! 
— ^in  the  flower  of  your  magnificent  manhood.  Is 
not  that  true  ?  Well,  imagine  the  exact  reverse  of 
all  that  and  you  have  votre  serviteur,  I've  done 
nothing,  and  there's  not  a  poor  pitiful  thing  for  me 
to  do." 

"  Why  what's  the  matter  with  all  the  things  ?  " 

"  It  would  take  me  time  to  say.  Some  day  I'll 
tell  you.  Meanwhile  I'm  right,  eh  ?  You're  a 
horrid  success  ?  You've  made  more  money  than 
was  ever  made  before  by  one  so  young  and  so  candid  ? 
It's  none  of  my  business,  but  in  short  you're  beastly 
rich  ?  " 

"  That's  another  thing  it  sounds  foolish  to 
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say,"  said  Newman.  "  Do  you  think  that's  all 
I  am  ?  " 

"No,  I  think  you're  original  —  that's  why  I'm 
here.  We're  very  different,  you  and  I,  as  products, 
I'm  sure ;  I  don't  believe  there's  a  subject  on  which 
we  judge  or  feel  alike.  But  I  rather  guess  we  ^all 
get  on,  for  there's  such  a  thing,  you  know,  as  being — 
like  fish  and  fowl — too  different  to  quarrel." 

"  Oh,  I  never  quarrel,"  said  Newman  rather 
shortly. 

"  You  mean  you  just  shoot  ?  Well,  I  notify  you 
that4ill  I'm  shot,"  his  visitor  declared,  *'  I  shall  have 
had  a  greater  sense  of  safety  with  you  than  I  have 
perhaps  ever  known  ia  any  relation  of  life.  And 
as  a  sense  of  danger  is  clearly  a  thing  impossible  to 
you,  we  shall  therefore  be  aU  ri^t." 

With  the  preamble  embodied  in  these  remarks 
he  paid  our  hero  a  long  visit ;  as  the  two  men  sat  with 
their  heels  on  Newman's  glowing  hearth  they  heard 
the  small  hours  of  the  morning  strike  larger  from 
a  far-off  belfry.  Valentin  de  Bellegarde  was  by  his 
own  confession  at  all  times  a  great  chatterer,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  habit  of  promptness  of  word  aiid 
tone  was  on  him  almost  as  a  fever.  It  was  a  tradition 
of  his  race  that  people  of  its  blood  always  conferred 
a  favour  by  their  attentions,  and,  as  his  real  con- 
fidence was  as  rare  as  his  general  surface  was  bright, 
he  had  a  double  reason  for  never  fearing  his  friend- 
ship could  be  importunate.  Late  blossom  though 
he  might  be,  moreover,  of  an  ancient  stem,  tradition 
(since  I  have  used  the  word)  had  in  his  nature  neither 
visible  guards  nor  alarms,  but  was  as  muffled  in 
sociabihty  and  urbanity  as  an  old  dowager  in  her 
laces  and  strings  of  pearls.  Valentin  was  by  the 
measure  of  the  society  about  him  a  gentilhomme 
of  purest  strain,  and  his  rule  of  life,  so  far  as  it  was 
definite,  had  been  to  keep  up  the  character.  This, 
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it  seemed  to  him,  might  agreeably  engage  a  young 
man  of  ordinary  good  parts.  But  he  attained  his 
best  values  by  instinct  rather  than  by  theory,  and 
the  amiabihty  of  his  character  was  so  great  that 
certain  of  the  aristocratic  virtues  lost,  at  his  touch, 
their  rigour  without  losing,  as  it  were,  their  temper. 
In  his  younger  years  hfe  had  been  suspected  of  low 
tastes,  and  his  mother  had  greatly  feared  from  him 
some  such  sHp  in  the  common  mire  as  might  be- 
spatter the  family  shield.  He  had  been  treated 
therefore  to  more  than  his  share  of  schooling  and 
drilling,  but  his  instructors  had  not  succeed^  in 
mounting  him  upon  stilts.  They  had  never  troubled 
his  deepest  depths  of  serenity,  and  he  had  remained 
somehow  as  fortunate  as  he  was  rash.  He  had  long 
been  tied  with  so  she /t  a  rope,  however,  that  he  had 
now  a  mortal  grudge  agcunst  family  discipline.  He 
had  been  known  to  say  within  the  limits  of  the  family 
that,  featherhead  though  he  might  be,  the  honour 
of  the  name  was  safer  in  his  hands  than  in  those  of 
some  of  its  other  members,  and  that  if  a  day  ever 
came  to  try  it  they  would  see.  He  had  missed  no 
setret  for  making  high  spirits  consort  with  good 
manners,  and  he  seemed  to  Newman,  as  afterwards 
young  members  of  the  Latin  races  often  seemed  to 

,,  him,  now  almost  infantile  and  now  appallingly  mature. 
In  America,  Newman  reflected,  "  growing "  men 
had  old  heads  and  young  hearts,  or  at  least  young 

■  morals ;   here  they  had  young  heads  and  very  aged 

i  hearts,  morals  the  most  grizzled  and  wrinkled. 

^  .  -*'  What  I  envy  you  is  your  Uberty,"  Count  Valentin 
found  occasion  to  observe  ;  *'  your  wide  range,  your 
freedom  to  come  and  go,  your  not  having  a  lot  of 
people,  who  take  themselves  all  too  seriously, 
expecting  something  of  you.  I  Uve,"  he  added 
with  a  sigh,  "  beneath  the  eyes  of  my  admirable 
mother/' 
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"  Isn't  it  then  your  own  fault  ?    What's  \ 
youi*  ranging  ?  "  Newman  asked. 

"  There's  a  delightful  simplicity  in  that  qi 
Eveiything  in  life  is  to  hinder  it.  To  begin 
haven't  a  penny." 

"  Well,  I  hadn't  a  penny  when  /  began  to  range." 

"  Ah,  but  your  poverty  was  your  capital !  Being 
of  your  race  and  stamp,  it  was  impossible  you  should 
remain  what  you  were  bom,  and  being  bom  poor 
— do  I  understand  it  ? — it  was  therefore  inevitable 
you  should  become  as  different  from  that  as  possible. 
You  were  in  a  position  that  makes  one's  mouth  water ; 
you  looked  round  you  and  saw  a  world  full  of  things 
you  had  only  to  step  up  to  and  take  hold  of.  When 
I  was  twenty  I  looked  round  me  and  saw  a  world 
with  everything  ticketed  '  Don't  touch,'  and  the 
deuce  of  it  was  that  the  ticket  seemed  meant  only 
for  me.  I  couldn't  go  into  business,  I  couldn't 
make  money,  because  I  was  a  Bellegarde.  I  couldn't 
go  into  politics  because  I  was  a  Bellegarde-^the 
Bellegardes  don't  recognise  the  Bonapartes.  I 
couldn't  go  into  Hterature  because  I  was  a  dunce. 
I  couldn't  marry  a  rich  girl  because  no  Bellegarde 
had  for  ages  married  a  roti4riere  and  it  wasn't  urgent 
I  should  deviate.  We  shall  have  to  face  it,  how- 
ever— ^you'll  see.  Marriageable  heiresses,  de  notre 
bord,  are  not  to  be  had  for  nothing  ;  it  must  be  name 
for  name  and  fortime  for  forttme.  The  only  thing 
I  could  do  was  to  go  and  fight  for  the  Pope.  That 
I  did,  pimctiliously,  and  received  an  apostolic  flesh- 
wound  at  Castelfidardo.  It  did  neither  the  Holy 
Father  nor  me  any  good  that  I  could  make  out. 
Rome  was  doubtless  a  very  amusing  place  in  the 
days  of  HeUogabalus,  but  it  has  sadly  fallen  off  since. 
I  was  immured  for  three  years,  Uke  some  of  the 
choicest  scoundrels  in  history,  in  the  castle  of  Saint 
Angelo,  and  then  I  came  back  to  secular  life." 
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Newman  followed  very  much  as  he  had  followed 
ciceroni  through  museimis.  **  So  you've  no  active 
interest  ? — you  do  absolutely  nothing  ?  " 

"  As  hard  as  ever  I  can.  I'm  supposed  to  amuse 
myself  and  to  pass  my  time,  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I've  had  some  good  moments.  They  come  some- 
how, in  spite  of  one,  and  the  thing  is  then  to  recognise 
them.  But  you  can't  keep  on  the  watch  for  them 
for  ever.  I'm  good  for  three  or  four  years  more 
perhaps,  but  I  foresee  that  after  that  I  shall  spring 
a  leak  and  begin  to  sink.  I  shan't  float  any  more, 
I  shall  go  straight  to  the  bottom.  Then,  at  the 
bottom,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  think  I  shall  turn  monk. 
Seriously,  I  think  I  shall  tie  a  rope  round  my  waist 
and  go  into  a  monastery.  It  was  cin  old  custom 
and  the  old  customs  were  very  good.  People  under- 
stood life  quite  as  well  as  we  do.  They  kept  the  pot 
boihng  till  it  cracked,  and  then  put  it  on  the  shelf 
altogether." 

"  Do  you  attend  church  regularly  ?  "  asked  New- 
man in  a  tone  which  gave  the  inquiry  a  quaint  effect. 

His  friend  evidently  appreciated  this  element,  yet 
looked  at  him  with  due  decorum.  "  I'm  a  very  good 
CathoHc.  I  cherish  the  Faith.  I  adore  the  blessed 
Virgin.     I  fear  the  Father  of  Lies/' 

'*  Well  then,"  said  Newman,  "  you're  very  well 
fixed.  You've  got  pleasure  in  the  present  and  para- 
dise in  the  future  :  what  do  you  complain  of  .?  " 

"  It's  a  part  of  one's  pleasure  to  complain.  There's 
something  in  your  own  situation  that  rubs  me  up. 
You're  the  first  man  about  whom  I've  ever  found 
myself  saying  '  Oh,  if  I  were  he — ! '  It's  singular, 
but  so  it  is.  I've  known  many  men  who,  besides  any 
factitious  advantages  that  I  may  possess,  had  money 
and  brains  into  the  bargain,  yet  they've  never  dis- 
turbed my  inward  peace.  You've  got  something  it 
worries  me  to  have  missed.     It's  not  money,  it's  not 
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even    brains — though    evidently    yours    have    been 
excellent  for  your  purpose.     It's  not  your  superfluous  ! 
stature,  though  I  should  have  rather  Uked  to  be  a  I 
couple  of  inches  taller.     It's  a  sort  of  air  you  have  j 
of    being    imperturbably,    being    irremovably    and  i 
indestructibly   (that's  the  thing  1)   at  home  in  the  | 
world.     When  I  was  a  boy  my  father  assured  me 
it  was  by  just  such  an  air  that  people  recognised  a 
Bellegarde.     He  called  my  attention  to  it.     He  didn't 
advise  me  to  cultivate  it ;   he  said  that  as  we  grew 
up  it  always  came  of  itself.     I  supposed  it  had  come 
to  me  because  I  think  I've  always  had  the  feeling 
it  represents.     My  place  in  life  had  been  made  for 
me  and  it  seemed  easy  to  occupy.    But  you  who,  as 
I  understand  it,  have  made  your  own  place,  you  who, 
as  you  told  us  the  other  day,  have  made  and  sold 
articles  of  vulgar  household  use — ^you  strike  me,  in 
a  fashion  of  your  own,  as  a  man  who  stands  about 
at  his  ease  and  looks  straight  over  ever  so  many  high 
walls.     I  seem  to  see  you  move  everywhere  like  a  big 
stockholder  on  his   favourite   railroad.     You  make 
me  feel  awfully  my  want  of  shares.    And  yet  the 
world  used  to  be  supposed  to  be  ours.     What  is  it 
I  miss  ?  " 

"  It's  the  proud  consciousness  of  honest  toil,  of 
having  produced  something  yourself  that  somebody 
has  been  willing  to  pay  you  for — since  that's  the 
definite  measure.  Since  you  speak  of  my  wash-tubs 
— ^which  were  lovely — ^isn't  it  just  they  and  their 
loveliness  that  make  up  my  good  conscience  ?  " 

"  Oh  no ;  I've  seen  men  who  had  gone  beyond 
wash-tubs,  who  had  made  mountains  of  soap — 
strong-smelling  yellow  soap,  in  great  bars ;  and 
they've  left  me  perfectly  cold." 

"  Then  it's  just  the  regular  treat  of  being  an 
American  citizen,"  said  Newman.  "  That  sets  a 
man  right  up." 
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"  Possibly,"  his  guest  returned  ;  "  but  I'm  forced 
to  say  I've  seen  a  great  many  Americem  citizens  who 
didn't  seem  at  all  set  up  or  in  the  least  like  large 
stockholders.  I  never  envied  them.  I  rather  think 
the  thing's  some  diabolical  secret  of  your  own." 

'*  Oh  come,"  Newman  laughed,  '*  you'll  persuade 
me  against  my  humiUty." 

"  No,  I  shall  persuade  you  of  nothing.  You've 
nothing  to  do  with  humihty  any  more  than  with 
swagger  :  that's  just  the  essence  of  your  confounded 
coolness.  People  swagger  only  whcoi  they've  some- 
thing to  lose,  and  show  their  delicacy  only  when 
they've  something  to  gain." 

'*  I  don't  know  what  I  may  have  to  lose,"  said 
Newman,  "  but  I  can  quite  see  a  situation  in  which 
I  should  have  something  to  gain." 

His  visitor  looked  at  him  hard.     "  A  situation —  ?  " 

Newman  hesitated.  "Well,  I'll  tell  you  more 
about  it  when  I  know  you  better." 

'*  Ah,  you'll  soon  know  me  by  heart  I  "  the  young 
man  sighed  as  he  departed. 

During  the  next  three  weeks  they  met  again  several 
times  and,  without  formally  swearing  an  eternal 
friendship,  fell,  for  their  course  of  Ufe,  instinctively 
into  step  together.  Valeritia  de  Bellegarde  was  to 
Newman  the  t5^ical,  ideal  Frenchman,  the  French- 
man of  tradition  and  romance,  so  far  as  our  hero  was 
acquainted  with  these  mystic  fields.  Gallant,  ex- 
pansive, amusing,  more  pleased  himself  with  the 
effect  he  produced  than  those  (even  when  they  were 
quite  duly  pleased)  for  whom  he  produced  it ;  a 
master  of  all  the  distinctively  social  virtues  and  a 
votary  of  all  the  agreeable  sensations ;  a  devotee 
of  something  mysterious  and  sacred  to  which  he 
occasionally  alluded  in  terms  more  ecstatic  even  than 
those  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  last  pretty  woman, 
and  which  was  simply  the  beautiful  though  some- 
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what  superannuated  image  of  personal  Honour  ; 
he  was  irresistibly  entertaining  and  enlivening,  and 
he  formed  a  character  to  which  Newman  was  as 
capable  of  doing  justice  when  he  had  once  been 
placed  in  contact  with  it  as  he  was  unlikely,  in 
musing  upon  the  possible  combinations  of  the  human 
mixture,  mentally  to  have  foreshadowed  it.  No  two 
parties  to  an  aUiance  couW  have  come  to  it  from  a 
wider  separation,  but  it  was  what  each  brought  out 
of  the  queer  dim  distance  that  formed  the  odd 
attraction  for  the  other. 

Vakntin  lived  in  the  basement  of  an  old  house 
in  the  Rue  d'Anjou  Saint  Honore,  and  his  small 
apartments  lay  between  the  court  of  the  house  and 
a  garden  of  equal  antiquity,  which  spread  itself 
beUnd — one  of  those  large,  sunless,  humid  gardens 
into  which  you  look  unexpectingly  in  Pan^  from 
back  windows,  wondering  .how  among  the  grudging 
habitations  they  find  thdr  space.  When  Newman 
presently  called  on  him  it  was  to  hint  that  such 
quarters  were,  though  in  a  different  way,  at  least  as 
funny  as  his  own.  Their  oddities  had  another  sense 
than  those  of  our  hero's  gilded  saloons  on  the  Boule- 
vard Haussmann :  the  place  was  low,  dusky,  con- 
tracted, and  was  crowded  with  curious  bric-i-brac. 
Their  proprietor,  penniless  patrician  though  he  might 
be,  was  an  insatiable  collector,  and  his  walls  were 
covered  with  rusty  arms  and  ancient  panels  and 
platters,  his  doorways  draped  in  faded  tapestries, 
his  floors  muffled  in  the  skins  of  beasts.  Here  and 
there  was  one  of  those  uncomfortable  tributes  to 
elegance  in  which  the  French  upholsterer's  art  is 
prolific ;  a  curtained  recess  with  a  sheet  of  looking- 
glass  as  dark  as  a  haunted  pool ;  a  divan  on  which, 
for  its  festoons  and  furbelows,  you  could  no  more 
sit  down  than  on  a  dowager's  lap  ;  a  fireplace  draped, 
flounced,  frilled,  by  the  same  analogy,  to  the  complete 
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exclusion  of  fire.  The  young  man's  possessions 
were  in  picturesque  disorder,  and  his  apartment 
pervaded  by  the  odour  of  cigars,  mingled,  for  in- 
halation, with  other  dim  ghosts  of  past  presences. 
Newman  thought  it,  as  a  home,  damp,  gloomy  and 
perverse,  and  was  puzzled  by  the  romantic  incoherence 
of  the  furniture. 

The  charming  Count,  like  most  of  his  country- 
men, hid  none  of  bis  lights  under  a  bushel  and  made 
little  of  a  secret  of  the  more  interesting  passages  of 
his  personal  history.  He  had  inevitably  a  vast  deal 
to  say  about  women,  and  could  frequently  indulge 
in  sentimental  and  ironical  apostrophes  to  ihese 
authors  of  his  joys  and  woes.  "  Oh,  the  women,  the 
women,  and  the  things  they've  made  me  do !  "  he 
would  exclaim  with  a  wealth  of  reference.  "  C'est 
Sgal,  of  all  the  foUies  and  stupidities  I've  committed 
for  them  there  isn't  one  I  would  have  missed  !  "  On 
this  subject  Newman  maintained  an  habitual  reserve ; 
to  make  it  shine  in  the  direct  light  of  one's  own 
experience  had  always  seemed  to  him  a  proceeding 
vaguely  analogous  to  the  cooing  of  pigeons  and 
the  chattering  of  monkeys,  and  even  inconsistent 
with  a  fully-developed  human  character.  But  his 
friend's  confidences  greatly  amused  and  rarely  dis- 
pleased him,  for  the  garden  of  the  young  man's  past 
appeared  to  have  begun  from  the  earhest  moment  to 
bloom  with  rare  flowers,  amid  which  memory  was 
as  easy  as  a  sulnmer  breeze.  "  I  really  think,"  he 
once  said,  "  that  I'm  not  more  depraved  than  most 
of  my  contemporaries.  They're  joliment  depraved, 
my  contemporaries !  "  He  threw  off  wonderfully 
pretty  things  about  his  female  friends  and,  numerous 
and  various  as  they  had  been,  declared  that  his 
curiosity  had  survived  the  ordeal.  "  But  you're 
not  to  take  that  as  advice,"  he  added,  '*  for  as  an 
authority  I  must  be  misleading.  I'm  prejudiced  in 
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their  favour;  I'm  a  sefUimental — ^in  other  words  a 
donkey."  Newman  Ustened  with  an  mxcommitted 
smile  and  was  glad,  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  had 
fine  feelings ;  but  he  mentally  repudiated  the  idea 
of  a  Frenchman's  having  discovered  any  merit  in 
the  amiable  sex  he  himself  didn't  suspect.  Count 
Valentin,  however,  was  not  merely  anecdotic  and 
indiscreet ;  he  welcomed  every  Ught  on  our  hero's 
own  life,  and  so  far  as  his  revelations  might  startle 
and  waylay  Newman  could  cap  them  as  from  the  long 
habit  of  capping.  He  narrated  his  career,  in  fact, 
from  the  beginning,  through  all  its  variations,  and 
whenever  his  companion's  creduhty  or  his  "  standards" 
appeared  to  protest  it  amused  him  to  heighten  the 
colour  of  the  episode.  He  had  sat  with  Western 
humorists  in  circles  round  cast-iron  stoves  and  seen 
"  tall "  stories  grow  taller  without  toppling  over, 
and  his  imagination  had  leamt  the  trick  of  building 
straight  and  high.  The  Count's  regular  attitude 
became  at  last  that  of  Uvely  self-defence ;  to  mark 
the  difference  of  his  type  from  that  of  the  occasionally 
witless  he  cultivated  the  wit  of  never  being  caught 
swallowing.  The  result  of  this  was  that  Newman 
found  it  impossible  to  convince  him  of  certain  time- 
honoured  verities. 

"  But  the  details  don't  matter,"  Valentin  said, 
"  since  you've  evidently  had  some  such  surprising 
adventures.  You've  seen  some  strange  sides  of  Ufe, 
you've  revolved  to  and  fro  over  a  continent  as  I  walk 
up  and  down  the  Boulevard.  You're  a  man  of  the 
world  to  a  livelier  tune  than  ours.  You've  spent 
some  awful, .  some  deadly  days,  and  you've  done 
some  extremely  disagreeable  things  :  you've  shovelled 
sand,  as  a  boy,  for  supper,  and  you've  eaten  boiled 
cat  in  a  gold-digger's  camp.  You've  stood  casting 
up  figures  for  ten  hours  at  a  time  and  you've  sat 
through  Methodist  sermons  for  the  sake  of  looking 
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at  a  pretty  girl  in  another  pew.  It  can't  all  have 
been  very  folichon.  But  at  any  rate  you've  done 
something  and  you  are  something  ;  you've  used  your 
faculties  and  j^u've  developed  your  character. 
YouVe  not  ahruti  yourself  with  debauchery,  and 
you've  not  mortgaged  your  fortune  to  social  con- 
veniencies.  You  take  things  as  it  suits  you,  and 
you've  fewer  prejudices  even  than  I,^  who  pretaid 
to  have  none,  but  who  in  reality  have  three  or  four 
that  stand  in  my  way.  Happy  man,  you're  strong 
and  you're  free — ^nothing  stands  in  yours.  But  what 
the  deuce,"  he  wound  up,  "  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  such  advantages  ?  Really  to  use  them  you 
need  a  better  world  than  tins.  There's  nothing 
worth  your  while  here." 

"  Oh,  I  guess  there's  something,"  Newman  said. 

"  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  sighed,  '*  I'll  tell  you  some  other 
time  !  " 

In  this  way  he  delayed  from  day  to  day  broaching 
a  subject  he  had  greatly  at  heart.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, he  was  growing  practically  famiUar  with  it; 
in  other  words  he  had  called  again,'  three  times,  on 
Madame  de  Cintr6.  On  but  two  of  these  occasions 
had  he  found  her  at  home  and  on  each  of  them  she 
had  other  visitors.  Her  visitors  were  numerous  and, 
to  our  hero's  sense,  vociferous,  and  they  exacted  much 
of  their  hostess's  attention.  She  found  time  none  the 
less  to  bestow  a  little  of  it  on  the  stranger,  a  quantity 
represented  in  an  occasional  vague  smile — the  very 
vagueness  of  which  pleased  him  by  allowing  him  to 
fill  it  out  mentally,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards, 
with  such  meanings  as  most  fitted.  He  sat  by  with- 
out speaking,  looking  at  the  entrances  and  exits,  the 
greetings  and  chatterings,  of  Madame  de  Cintre's 
guests.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  at  the  play  and  as  if  his 
own  speaking  would  be  an  interruption  ;  sometimes 
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he  wished  he  had  a  book  to  follow  the  dialogue  ;  he 
half  expected  to  see  a  woman  in  a  white  cap  and 
pink  ribbons  come  and  offer  him  one  for  two  francs. 
Some  of  the  ladies  gave  him  a  very  hard  or  a  very 
soft  stare,  as  he  chose ;  others  seemed  profoundly 
imconscious  of  his  presence.  The  men  looked  only 
at  the  mistress  of  the  scene.  This  was  inevitable, 
for  whether  one  called  her  beautiful  or  not  she 
entirely  occupied  and  filled  one's  vision,  quite  as  an 
ample,  agreeable  sound  filled  one's  ear.  Newman 
carried  away  after  no  more  than  twenty  distinct 
words  with  her  an  impression  to  which  solemn  pro- 
mises could  not  have  given  a  higher  value.  She  was 
part  of  the  play  he  was  seeing  acted,  as  much  a  part 
of  it  as  hef  companions,  but  how  she  filled  the  stage 
and  how  she  bore  watching,  not  to  say  stud5dng  and 
throwing  bouquets  to  !  Whether  she  rose  or  seated 
herself ;  whether  she  went  with  her  departing  friends 
to  the  door  and  lifted  up  the  heavy  curtain  as  they 
passed  out  and  stood  an  instant  looking  after  them 
and  giving  them  the  last  nod ;  or  whether  she  leaned 
back  in  her  chair  with  her  arms  crossed  and  her  eyes 
quiet,  her  face  listening  and  smiling,  she  made  this 
particular  guest  desire  to  have  her  always  before  him, 
moving  through  every  social  office  open  to  the  genius 
of  woman,  or  in  other  words  through  the  whole  range 
of  exquisite  hospitality.  If  it  might  be  hospitaUty  to 
him  it  would  be  well ;  if  it  might  be  hospitality  for 
him  it  would  be  still  better.  She  was  so  high  yet  so 
slight,  so  active  yet  so  still,  so  elegant  yet  so  simple, 
so  present  yet  so  withdrawn  !  It  was  this  imknown 
quantity  that  figured  for  him  as  a  mystery ;  it  was 
what  she  was  off  the  stage,  as  he  might  feel,  that 
interested  him  most  of  all.  He  could  not  have  told 
you  what  warrant  he  had  for  talking  of  mysteries ; 
if  it  had  been  his  habit  to  express  hhnself  in  poetic 
figures  he  might  have  said  that  hi  observing- her  he 
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seemed  to  see  the  vague  circle  sometimes  attending 
the  partly-filled  disc  of  the  moon.  It  was  not  that 
she  was  effaced,  and  still  less  that  she  was  "  shy  " ; 
she  was,  on  the  contrary,  as  distinct  as  the  big  figure 
on  a  banknote  and  of  as  straightforward  a  profession. 
But  he  was  sure  she  had  qualities  as  yet  imguessed 
even  by  herself  and  that  it  was  kept  for  Christopher 
Newman  to  bring  out. 

He  had  abstained  for  several  reasons  from  sa5dng 
some  of  these  things  to  her  brother.  One  reason  was 
that  before  proceeding  to  any  act  he  was  always 
circumspect,  conjectural,  contemplative ;  he  had 
little  eagerness,  as  became  a  man  who  felt  that 
whenever  he  really  began  to  move  he  walked  with 
long  steps.  And  then  it  just  pleased,  it  occupied 
and  excited  him,  not  to  give  his  case,  as  he  would 
have  said,  prematurely  away.  But  one  day  Valen- 
tine— ^as  Newman  conveniently  sounded  the  name — 
had  been  dining  with  him  on  the  boulevard  and  their 
sociabihty  was  such  that  they  had  sat  long  over  their 
dinner.  On  rising  from  it  the  yoimg  man  proposed 
that,  to  help  them  through  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
they  should  go  and  see  Madame  Dandelard.  Madame 
Dandelard  was  a  little  Italian  lady  married  to  a 
Frenchman  who  had  proved  a  rake  and  a  brute  and 
the  torment  of  her  life.  Her  husband  had  spent  all 
her  money  and  then,  lacking  further  means  for  alien 
joys,  had  taken,  in  his  more  intimate  hours,  to  beat- 
ing her.  She  had  a  blue  spot  somewhere  which  she 
showed  to  several  persons,  including  the  said  Valen- 
tine. She  had  obtained  a  legal  separation,  collected 
the  scraps  of  her  fortune,  which  were  meagre,  and 
come  to  Uve  in  Paris,  where  she  was  staying  at  an 
hdtel  garni.  She  was  always  looking  for  an  apartment 
and  visiting,  with  a  hundred  earnest  questions  and 
measurements,  those  of  other  people.  She  was  very 
pretty  and  childlike  and  made  very  extraordinary 
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remarks.  Valentin  enjoyed  her  acquaintance,  and 
the  source  of  his  interest  in  her  wras,  according  to 
his  declaration,  an  anxious  curiosity  as  to  what  would 
become  of  her.  "  She's  poor,  she's  pretty  and  she's 
silly,"  he  said  ;  "  it  seems  to  me  she  Ccin  go  only  one 
way.  It's  a  pity,  but  it  can't  be  helped.  I'll  give 
her  six  months.  She  has  nothing  to  fear  from  me, 
but  I'm  watching  the  process.  It's  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  the  how  and  the  when  and  the  where.  Yes, 
I  know  what  you're  going  to  say  ;  this  horrible  Paris 
hardens  one's  heart.  But  it  quickens  one's  wits,  and 
it  ends  by  teaching  one  a  refinement  of  observation. 
To  see  this  httle  woman's  little  drama  play  itself  out 
is  now  for  me  a  pleasure  of  the  mind." 

"  If  she's  going  to  throw  herself  away,'*'  Newman 
had  said,  *'  you  ought  to  stop  her." 

"  Stop  her  ?     How  stop  her  ?  " 

"  Talk  to  her ;  give  her  some  good  advice." 

At  which  the  young  man  laughed.  "  '  Some  '  ? 
Hoy  much  ?  Heaven  deUver  us  both  I  Imagine  the 
situation.  Try  giving  her  yourself  exactly  the  right 
amount." 

After  which  it  was  that  Newman  had  gone  with 
him  to  see  Madame  Dandelard.  When  they  came 
away  Valentin  reproached  his  companion.  "  Where 
was  your  famous  advice  ?  I  dichi't  hear  a  word 
of  it." 

"  Oh,  I  give  it  up,"  Newman  simply  answered. 

"  Then  you're  as  bad  as  1 1  " 

"  No,  because  I  don't  find  it  a  pleasure  of  the 
mind  to  watch  her  prospective  adventures.  I  don't 
in  the  least  want  to  see  her  going  down  hill.  I  had 
rather  look  the  other  way.  But  why,"  our  friend 
asked  in  a  moment,  "  don't  you  get  your  sister  to  go 
and  see  her  ?  " 

His  companion  stared.  Go  and  see  Madame 
P^jxdelar4— my  sister  ?  " 
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"  She  might  talk  to  her  to  Very  good  purpose." 

Valentin  shook  his  head  with  sudden  gravity. 
"  My  sister  doesn't  have  relations  with  that  sort  of 
person.  Madame  Dandelard's  nothing  at  all ;  they'd 
never  meet." 

"  I  should  think,"  Newman  returned,  "  that 
Madame  de  Cintr^  might  see  whom  she  pleased." 
And  he  privately  resolved  that,  after  he  should  know 
her  a  little  better,  he  would  ask  her  to  go  and  pick 
up,  for  such  "  pressing "  as  might  be  possible,  the 
little  spotted  brown  leaf  in  the  dusty  Parisian  alley. 
When  they  had  dined,  at  all  events,  on  the  occasion 
I  have  mentioned,  he  demurred  to  the  latter's  proposal 
that  they  should  go  again  and  "  draw  "  the  lady  on 
the  subject  of  her  bruises.  "  I've  something  better 
in  mind  ;  come  home  with  me  and  finish  the  evening 
before  my  fire." 

Valentin  always  rose  to  any  implied  appeal  to  his 
expository  gift,  and  before  long  the  two  men  sat 
watching  the  blaze  play  over  the  pomp  of  Newn^an's 
high  saloon. 
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"  Look  here — I  want  to  know  about  your  sister," 
the  elder  abruptly  began. 

His  visitor  arched  fine  eyebrows.  "  Now  that  I 
think  of  it  youVe  never  yet  made  her  the  subject  of 
a  question." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  know  why." 

"  If  it's  because  you  don't  trust  me,  you're  very 
right,"  said  Valentin.  "  I  can't  talk  of  her  rationally. 
I  admire  her  too  much." 

"  Talk  of  her  as  you  can,"  Newman  returned, 
"  and  if  I  don't  Uke  it  I'll  stop  you." 

"  Well  we're  very  good  friends ;  such  a  brother 
and  sister  as  haven't  been  known  since  Orestes  and 
Electra.  You've  seen  her  enough  to  have  taken  her 
in  :  tall,  slim,  imposing,  gentle,  half  a  grande  dame 
and  half  an  angel ;  a  mixture  of  '  t}^ '  and  sim- 
phdty,  of  the  eagle  and  the  dove.  She  looks  Uke 
a  statue  that  has  failed  as  cold  stone,  resigned  itself 
to  its  defects  and  come  to  life  as  flesh  and  blood,  to 
wear  white  capes  and  long  soft  trains.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  she  reaUy  possesses  every  merit  that  the  face 
she  has,  the  eyes  she  has,  the  smile  she  has,  the 
tone  of  voice  she  has,  the  whole  way  she  has,  lead 
you  to  expect ;  and  isn't  it  sa5dng  quite  enough  ? 
As  a  general  thing  when  a  woman  seems  from  the 
first  as  fight  as  that,  she's  altogether  wrongs— you've 
only  to  look  out.     But  in  proportion  as  you  take 
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Claire  for  right  you  may  fold  your  arms  and  let 
yourself  float  with  the  current ;  you're  safe.  You'll 
only  never  imagine  a  person  so  true  and  so  straight. 
She's  so  honest  and  so  gentille,  I've  never  seen  a 
woman  half  so  charming.  She  has  every  blessed 
thing  a  man  wants  and  more ;  that's  all  I  can  say 
about  her.  There  !  "  Valentin  concluded  :  "  I  told 
you  how  much  I  should  bore  you." 

Newman  uttered  no  assurance  that  he  was  not 
bored  ;  he  only  said  after  a  little  :  "  She's  remark- 
ably good,  eh  ?  " 

'*  She'd  have  invented  goodness  if  it.  didn't 
exist." 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  Newman  remarked,  "  that 
you'd  have  invented  her — !  But  it's  all  right,"  he 
added — "  I'd  have  invented  you  !  Is  she  clever  ?  " 
he  then  asked. 

*'  Try  her  with  something  you  think  so  yourself. 
Then  you'll  see." 

"  Oh,  how^can  I  try  her  ?  "  sighed  Newman  with 
a  lapse.  Buf  he  picked  himself  up.  "  Is  she  fond  of 
admiration  ?  " 

"  Pardieu  !  "  cried  Valentiii.  "  She'd  be  no  sister 
of  mine  if  she  weren't.    What  woman's  not  ?  " 

"  Well,  when  they're  too  fond  of  it,"  Newman 
heard  himself  hypocritically  temporise,  "  they  com- 
mit all  kinds  of  foUies  to  get  it." 

"  I  didn't  say  she  was  '  too  '  fond  !  "  Valentin 
exclaimed.  "  Heaven  forbid  I  should  say  anything 
so  idiotic.  She's  not  too  anything.  If  I  were  to  say 
she's  ugly  I  shouldn't  mean  she's  '  too  '  ugly.  She's 
fond  of  pleasing,  and  if  you're  pleased  she  leaves  it 
so.-  If  you're  not  pleased  she  lets  it  pass,  and  thinks 
tlie  worse  neither  of  you  nor  of  herself.  I  imagine, 
though,  she  hopes  the  saints  in  heaven  are,  for  I'm 
sure  she's  incapable  of  trying  to  please  by  any  means 
of  which  they'd  disapprove." 
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"  Is  she  happy  then  ?  "  Newman  presently  pursued. 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh  I^That's  much  to  ask." 

"  Do  you  mean  for  me —  ?  " 

**  I  mean  for  her.  What  should  she  be  happy 
about  ?  " 

Newman  wondered.     '*  Then  she  has  troubles  ?  " 

*'  My  dear  nian,  she  has  what  we  aU  have — even 
you,  straoge  to  say.     She  has  a  history." 

"  That's  just  what  I  want  to  hear,"  said  Newman. 
Ifa^alentin  hesitated — ^an  embarrassment  rare  with 
him.  "  Then  we  shall  have  to  appoint  a  special 
seance,  with  music  or  refreshments  or  a  turn  outside 
between  the  acts.  Sufi&ce  it  for  the  present  that  my 
sister's  situation  has  been  far  from  folichonne.  She 
made,  at  eighteen,  a  marriage  that  was  expected  to  be 
brilliant,  but  that,  like  a  lamp  that  goes  out,  turned  all 
to  smoke  and  bad  smelL  M.  de  Cintre  was  fifty-five 
years  old  and  pas  du  tout  cdmable.  He  lived,  how- 
ever, but  three  or  four  years,  and  after  his  death 
his  family  pounced  upon  his  money,  brought  a  law- 
suit against  his  widow,  pushed  things  very  hard. 
Their  case  w^  good,  for  M.  de  Cintre,  who  had  been 
trustee  for  some  of  his  relatives,  appeared  to  have 
been  guilty  of  some  very  irregular  practices.  In  the 
course  of  the  suit  some  revelations  were  made  as  to 
his  private  history  which  my  sister  found  so  Uttle  to 
her  taste  that  she  ceased  to  defend  herself  and  washed 
her  hands  of  all  her  interests.  This  required  some 
strength  of  conviction,  for  she  was  betweeii  two  fires, 
her  husband's  family  opposing  her  and  her  own 
family  denouncing.  My  mother  and  my  brother 
wished  her  to  cleave  to  what  they  regarded  as  her 
rights.  But  she  resisted  firmly  and  at  last  bought 
her  freedom — obtained  my  mother's  assent  to  her 
compromising  the  suit  at  the  price  of  a  promise." 

"  What  was  the  promise  ?  " 

'*  To  do  anything  else  \(rhatever,  for  the  next  ten 
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years,  that  might  be  asked  of  her — anj^hing,  that 
is,  but  marry." 

"  She  had  disUked  her  husband  very  much  ?  " 

**  No  one  knows  how  much  !  " 

"  The  marriage  had  been  made  in  your  vicious 
French  way,"  Newman  continued  —  "by  the  two 
famiUes  and  without  her  having  a  voice  ?  " 

"  It  was  a  first  act  for  a  melodrama.  She  saw  M. 
de  Cintr6  for  the  first  time  a  month  before  the  wed- 
ding, after  everything,  to  the  minutest  detail,  had 
been  arranged.  She  turned  white  when  she  looked 
at  him  and  white  she  remained — I  shall  never  forget 
her  face — till  her  wedding-day.  The  evening  before 
the  ceremony  her  nerves  completely  gave  way  and 
she  spent  the  whole  night  in  sobs.  My  mother  sat 
holding  her  two  hands  and  my  brother  walked  up  and 
down  the  room.  I  declared  it  was  revolting  and  told 
my  sister  pubUcly  tha;t  if  she  would  really  hold  out  I 
would  stand  by  her  against  all  comers.  I  was  sent 
about  my  business  and  she  became  Comtesse  de 
Cintre." 

"  Your  brother,"  said  Newman  reflectively,  "  must 
be  a  very  nice  young  man." 

"  He's  very  nice,  though  he's  not  very  young. 
He's  now  upwards  of  fifty ;  fifteen  years  my  senior. 
He  has  been  a  father  to  my  sister  and  me.  He's  a 
type  apart ;  he  has  the  best  manners  in  France. 
He's  extremely  clever  ;  indeed  he's  full  of  accomplish- 
ment. He's  writing  a  history  of  The  Unmarried 
Princesses  of  the  Maison  de  France."  This  was  said 
by  Valentin  with  extreme  gravity,  in  a  tone  that 
betokened  no  mental  reservation — or  that  at  least 
almost  betokened  none. 

Our  friend  perhaps  discovered  there  what  little 
there  was,  for  he  presently  said  :  "  You  could  struggle 
along  without  your  brother."  i 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  " — ^the  yoimg  man  still  as 
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gravely  protested.    "  A  house  like  ours  is  inevitak 
oner 

"  Then  you  want  some  one  to  come  right  in  and 
break  it  up." 

"  Hein  ?  "  said  Valentin. 

On  which  Newman,  after  an  instant,  put  the 
matter  another  way.  "  Well,  I'm  glad  Fm  free  not 
to  like  him!" 

"  Wait  till  you  know  him  !  "  Valentin  returned — 
and  this  time  he  smiled. 

"  Is  your  mother  also  then  a  iyi^  apart  ?  "  his 
friend  asked  after  a  pause. 

"  For  my  mother,"  the  young  man  said,  now 
with  intense  gravity,  "  I  have  the  highest  admira- 
tion. She's  a  very  extraordinary  person.  You  can't 
approach  her  without  feeling  it." 

"  She's  the  daughter,  I  believe,  of  an  English 
nobleman  ?  " 

"  Of  Lord  Saint  Dunstans." 

"  And  was  he  very  grand  ?  " 

"  Not  as  grand  as  we.  They  date  only  from  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  on  my  father's  side  that  we 
go  back — ^back,  back,  back.  The  family  antiquaries 
themselves  lose  breath.  At  last  they  stop,  panting 
and  fanning  themselves,  somewhere  in  the  ninth 
century,  under  Charlemagne.   That's  where  we  begin." 

"  There  is  no  mistake  about  it  ? "  Newman 
demanded. 

"  I'm  sure  I  hope  not.  We've  been  mistaken  at 
least  for  several  centuries." 

"  And  you've  always  married  into — ^what  do  you 
caU  them  ? — '  ancient  houses  '  ?  " 

.  "  As  a  rule ;  though  in  so  long  a  stretch  of  time 
there  have  been  some  exceptions.  Three  or  four 
Bellegardes,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  took  wives  out  of  the  bourgeoisie — accepted 
lawyers'  dau^ters." 
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"  A  lawyer's  daughter— that's  a  come-down  ?  " 
Newman  went  on. 

"  A  condescension.  But  one  oi  us,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  did  better :  he  married  a  beggar-maid,  like 
King  Cophetua.  That  was  really  more  convenient ; 
it  was  like  pairing  with  a  bird  or  a  monkey ;  one 
didn't  have  to  think  about  her  family  at  all.  Our 
women  have  always  done  well ;  they've  never  even 
gone  into  the  petite  noblesse.  There  is,  I  believe,  not 
a  case  on  record  of  a  misalliance  among  ces  dames.'* 

Newman  turned  this  over  a  while  and  then  at 
last :  "  You  offered,  the  first  time  you  came  to  see 
me,  to  render  me  any  service  you  could.  I  told  you 
I'd  sometime  mention  something  you  plight  do.  Do 
you  remember  ?  " 

"  Remember  ?     I've  been  counting  the  hoinrs." 

"  Very  well ;  here's  your  chance.  Do  what  you 
can  to  make  your  sister  think  well  of  me." 

The  young  man  had  a  strange  bright  stare. 
"  Why,  I'm  sure  she  thinks  as  weU  of  you  as  possible 
already." 

"  An  opinion  founded  on  seeing  me  three  or  four 
times  ?  That's  putting  me  off  with  very  Httle.  I 
want  something  more.  I've  been  thinking  of  it  a 
good  deal  and  at  last  I've  decided  to  tell  you.  I 
should  hke  very  much  to  marry  Madame  de  Cintr6." 

Val^xtin  had  been  looking  at  him  with  quickened 
expectancy  and  with  the  smile  with  which  he  had 
greeted  his  allusion  to  the  promised  request.  At  this 
last  announcement  he  kept  his  eyes  on  him,  but  their 
expression  went  through  two  or  three  curious  phases. 
It  felt,  apparently,  an  impulse  to  let  itself  go  further ; 
but  this  it  immediately  checlqed.  Then  it  remained 
for  some  instants  taking  counsel  with  the  danger  of 
hilarity— at  the  end  of  which  it  decreed  a  retreat. 
It  slowly  effaced  itself  and  left  a  sobriety  modified 
by  the  desire  not  to  be  rude.     Extreme  surprise  had 
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in  fine  come  into  M.  de  Bellegarde's  face ;  but  he  had 
reflected  that  it  would  be  imcivil  to  leave  it  there. 
And  yet  what  the  deuce  was  he  to  do  with  it  ?  He 
got  up  in  his  agitation  and  stood  before  the  chinmey-^ 
piece,  still  Ipolong  at  his  host.  He  was  a  longer  time 
thinking  what  to  say  than  one  would  have  expected.  * 

"  If  you  can't  render  me  the  service  I  ask,"  New- 
man pursued,  "  don't  be  afraid  to  teU  me,  for  TU 
be  hanged  if  I  won't  get  on  without  you." 

"  Let  me  hear  it  again  distinctly,  the  service  you 
ask.  It's  very  important,  you  know;"  Valentin  went 
on,  "  I'm  to  plead  your  cause  with  my  sister  because 
you  want — ^you  want  to  marry  her.  ?     That's  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  say  plead  my  cause  exactly ;  I  shall 
try  and  do  that  myself.  But  say  a  good  word  for  me 
now  and  then — ^let  her  know  at  least  what  j/ow  take 
me  for." 

This:  was,  visibly,  for  the  young  man,  a  droll 
simpUfication.  "  I  shall  have  first,  my  dear  fellow, 
to  know  myself  I  " 

But  Newman  went  on  unheeding.  "  What  I  want 
chiefly,  after  all,  is  just  .to  make  you  aware  of  what 
I  have  in  mind.  I  suppose  that's  what  you  all  expect, 
making  you  formally  aware,  isn't  it  ?  I  want  always 
to  do,  over  here,  what's  customary,  what  you've 
been  used  to.  You  seem .  more  lost  without  what 
you've  been  used  to  thau  we  are.  If  there's  anything 
particular  to  be  done  let  me  know  and  I'll  make  it 
right.  I  wouldn't  for  the  world  api^roach  Madame 
de  Cintr6  save  by  schedule.  I'd  go  in  to  her  on  all- 
fours  if  that's  what's  required.  If  I  ought  to  speak 
to  your  mother  first  why  I'll  speak  to  her.  If  I 
ought  to  speak  even  to  your  brother  I'll  speak  to  him, 
I'll  speak  to  emy  one  you  Uke,  to  the  porter  in  his 
lodge  or  the  poUceman  on  his  beat.  As  I  don't  know 
any  one  else  I  begin  by  speaking  to  you.  But  that, 
if  it's  a  social  obUgation,  is  a  pleasure  as  weU." 
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"  Yes,  I  see — I  see,"  said  Vakutin,  lightly  stroking 
his  chin.  "  You've  a  very  right  feelLig  about  it, 
but  I'm  glad  you've  begun  with  me."  He  paused, 
hesitated,  and  then  turned  away  and  walked  sjowly 
the  length  of  the  room.  Newman  got  up  and  stood 
'leaning  against  the  chimney  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  his  eyes  on  his  friend's  evolution.  This 
personage  came  back  and  stopped  in  front  of  him. 
"  I  give  it  up.  I'll  not  pretend  I'm  not — ^well, 
impressed.    I  am — ^hugely  I    OufI    It's  a  relief." 

"  That  sort  of  news  is  always  a  surprise,"  said 
Newman.  "  No  matter  what  you've  done,  people 
are  never  prepared.  But  if  you're  impressed  I  hope 
at  least  you're  impressed  favourably." 

"  Come  I  "  the  young  man  broke  out ;  *'  I'm  going 
to  let  you  have  it.  I  don't  know  whether  it  lays  me 
flat  or  makes  me  soar." 

"Well,  if  it  comers  you  too  nmch  I'm  afraid 
you've  got  to  stay  there,  for  I  assure  you  I  mean 
myself  to  fight  out  in  the  open." 

"  My  dear  man,  Samson  was  in  the  open  when 
he  pulled  down  the  temple,  but  there  wasn't  much 
left  of  any  one  else."  To  which  Valentin  added : 
"  You're  perfectly  serious  ?  " 

"  Am  I  a  futile  Frenchman  that  I  shouldn't  be  ?  " 
Newman  asked.  "  But  why  is  it,  by  the  by — come 
to  talk— that  you  are  prostrated  ?  " 

The  Count  raised  his  hand  to  the  back  of  his  head 
and  rubbed  his  hair  quickly  up  and  down,  thrust- 
ing out  the  tip  of  his  tongue  as  he  did  so.  "  Well, 
for  instance  you're  not,  as  we  call  it,  if  I'm  not 
mistaken,  '  bom.'  " 

"  The  devil  I'm  not  I  "  Newman  exclaimed. 

**  Oh,"  said  his  friend  a  Httle  more  seriously,  "  I 
didn't  know  you  had — well,  your  quarterings." 

"  Ah,  your  quarterings  are  your  little  local 
matter  I  " 
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Valentin  just  hesitated.  "  But  aren't  we  all — 
isn't  my  admirable  sister  in  particular — our  little 
local  matter  ?  " 

Newman  met  his  eyes  with  a  long,  hard  look — ' 
exhaling  at  last,  however,  a  sigh  as  long.  "  Do  you 
mean  that  I  must  claim  a  social  standing  and  hang 
out  my  sign  ?  What  sort  of  swagger's  that  ?  If  it's 
a  question  of  pretensions — ^pretensions,  that  is,  to 
effectively  existing — let  me  make,  to  meet  you  on 
your  own  ground,  the  very  highest.  Only  it  isn't,  it 
seems  to  me,  for  me  vulgarly  to  make  them  ;  it's  for 
you,  assuming  them,  to  invalidate  them.  On  you,  in 
other  words,  the  burden  of  disproof." 

Valentin's  fine  smile  suffered  a  further  strain. 
"  Haven't  you  manufactured  and  placed  in  the 
market  certain  admirable  wash-tubs  ?  " 

"  With  great  temporary  success.  But  it  isn't  a 
question  of  my  achievements — ^it's  a  question  of 
my  failures.  You  might  catch  me,"  said  our  friend, 
"  on  two  or  three  of  those.  Only  then,  you  know," 
he  added,  "  I  should  have  the  right  to  ask  you  about 
yours." 

"  Oh,  ours  have  partaken  of  our  general  brilliancy  I 
They  haven't  at  any  rate  prevented  the  great  thing." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  the  great  thing  ?  " 

"  Well,"  Valentin  smiled,  "  our  being  interesting." 

Newman  considered.     ''  To  yourselves  ?  ". 

"  To  the  world.  That  has  been  our  value — ^that 
we've  had  the  world's  attention.  We've  been  felt 
to  be  worth  it." 

"  Oh,"  said  Newman,  "  if  it's  but  a  question  of 
what  you're  worth —  I  "  He  hung  fire  an  instant, 
and  then,  "  Should  you  like  to  know  what  /  am  ?  " 
he  demanded. 

He  had  held  his  companion  by  his  pause,  and  his 
words  prolonged  a  Uttle  the  situation.  "  No,  thanks," 
Valaitin  then  rephed.     "  It's  none  of  my  business. 
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It's  enough  for  me  that  you're  worth,  delightfully, 
my  acquaintance  and  my  wonder." 

In  recognition  of  these  last  words  Newman  for  a 
moment  said  nothing.  He  only  coloured  as  with  a 
flush  of  hope.  Then  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  ceiling 
and  stood  looking  at  one  of  the  rosy  cherubs  painted 
on  it.  "Of  course  I  don't  expect  to  marry  any 
woman  for  the  asking,"  he  observed  at  last :  *'  I 
expect  first  to  make  myself  acceptable  to  her.  She 
must  hke  me  to  begin  with.  But  what  I  feel  is  how 
she  must — ^from  the  moment  she  knows  me  as  I  want."^ 
.  "  As  the  prince  of  husbands  ?  " 

"  Well  yes — call  it  the  prince,  as  you  speak  of 
such  people." 

"  I  beheve,"  said  Valentin  after  a  moment,  "  that 
you'd  be  as  good  a  prince  as  another." 

"  I  should  be  as  good  a  husband." 

"  And  that's  what  you  want  me  to  tell  my  sister  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  want  you  to  teU  her." 

The  young  man  laid  his  hand  on  his  companion's 
arm,  looked  at  him  critically,  from  head  to  foot,  and 
then,  with  a  loud  laugh  and  shaldng  the  other  hand 
in  the  air,  turned  away.  He  walked  again  the  length 
of  the  room  and  again  he  came  back  and  stationed 
himself  in  front  of  Newman.  "  All  this  is  very 
interesting  and  very  curious.  In  what  I  said  just 
now  I  was  speaking  not  for  myself,  but  for  my 
traditions  and  my  superstitions.  For  myself  really 
your  idea  stirs  me  up.  It  startled  me  at  fiufst,  but 
the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  see  in  it.  It's  no 
use  attempting  to  explain  anything;  you  v^rouldn't, 
I  think,  follow  me.  After  all,  I  don't  see  why  you 
need ;  it's  no  great  loss." 

"  Oh,  if  there's  anything  more  to  expkin  try  me 
with  it.  I  guess  I've  had  to  imderstand  some  queerer 
things  than  any  you're  likely  to  tell." 

"  No,"  said  Valentin,  "  we'U  do  without  them ; 
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we'll  let  them  go.  I  took  you  for  somebody — God 
knows  whom  or  what — ^the  first  time  I  saw  you,  and 
I'll  abide  by  that.  It  would  be  quite  odious  for  me 
to  come  talking  to  you  as  if  I  could  patronise  you. 
I've  told  you  before  that  I  envy  you  ;  vous  m'tm- 
posez,  as  we  say — I  didn't  know  you  much  till  these 
last  five  minutes.  So  we'll  let  things  go,  and  I'll 
say  nothing  to  you  that,  with  our  positions  reversed, 
you  wotddn't  say  to  me." 

I  know  not  whether  in  renouncing  the  mysterious 
opportunity  to  which  he  alluded  Valentin  felt  him- 
self do  something  very  generous.  If  so  he  was  not 
rewarded;  his  generosity  was  not  appreciated. 
Newman  failed  to  recognise  any  power  to  disconcert 
or  to  wound  him,  and  he  had  now  no  sense  of  coming 
off  easily.  He  had  not  at  his  command  the  gratitude 
even  of  a  glance ;  and  he  was  in  truth  occupied 
with  a  particular  fear,  which  he  presently  expressed. 
"  Do  you  think  she  may  be  by  chance  determined  not 
to  marry  at  all  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  quite  think  it !  But  that's  not  necessarily 
too  much  against  you.  Such  a  determination  never 
yet  spoiled  a  right  opportunity." 

"  But  suppose  I  dcm't  seem  a  right  one.  I'm 
afraid  it  will  be  hard,"  Newman  said  with  a  gravity 
that  appeared  to  signify  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of 
lucid  respect  for  the  fact. 

"  I  don't  think  it  will  be  easy.  In  a  general  way 
I  don't  see  why  a  widow  should  ever  marry  again^ 
She  has  gained  the  bfenefits  of  matrimony— freedom 
and  consideration — and  she  has  got  rid  of  the  draw- 
backs. Why  should  she  put  her  head  back  into  the 
noose  ?  Her  usual  motive  is  ambition — ^if  a  man 
can  offer  her  a  great  position,  make  her  a  princess 
or  an  ambassadress." 

"And — in  that  way — is  Madame  de  Cintr6 
ambitious  ? " 
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"  Who  knows  ?  "  her  brother  asked  with  sKghtly 
depressing  detachment.  "  I  don't  pretend  to  say  all 
she  is  or  all  she  isn't.  I  think  she  might  be  touched 
by  the  prospect  of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  great  man. 
But  in  a  certain  way,  I  believe,  whatever  she  does 
will  be  the  improbable.  Don't  be  too  confident,  but 
don't  absolutely  doubt.  Your  best  chance  for  success 
will  be  precisdy  in  affecting  her  as  unusual,  unex- 
pected, original.  Don't  try  to  be  any  one  else ;  be 
simply  yourself  as  hard  as  ever  you  can,  and  harder 
perhaps  indeed  (if  you  understand)  than  you've  ever 
been  before.  Something  or  other  can't  fail  to  come 
of  that.    I'm  very  curious  to  see  what." 

"  I'm  much  obUged  to  you  for  your  curiosity," 
Newman  said — "  if  I  may  take  it  as  your  advice. 
I'm  glad  for  your  sake  at  least  that  I'm  likely  to 
prove  so  amusing." 

His  friend,  who  had  been  staring  at  the  fire  a 
minute,  looked  up.  "  It's  a  pity  you  don't  fully 
understand  me,  that  you  don't  know  just  what  I'm 
doing." 

"  Oh,"  laughed  Newman,  "  don't  do  anything 
wrong  !  Leave  me  to  myself  rather,  or  defy  me  out 
and  out  to  try  it.  I  wouldn't  lay  any  load  on  your 
conscience." 

Valentin  sprang  up  again,  evidently  quite  inflamed. 
"  You'll  never  imderstand — ^you'll  never  know ;  and 
if  you  succeed  and  I  turn  out  to  have  helped  you  you'll 
never  be  grateful,  not  as  I  shall  deserve  you  should 
be.  You'll  be  an  excellent  fellow  always,  but  you'll 
not  be  grateful.  But  it  doesn't  matter,  for  I  shall 
get  my  own  fun  out  of  it."  And  he  broke  into  an 
extravagant  laugh.  "  You  look  worried,"  he  added ; 
"  you  look  almost  alarmed." 

"It's  a  pity,"  said  Newman,  "that  I  don't 
wholly  catch  on,  I  shall  lose  some  very  good 
sport." 
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"  I  told  you,  you  remember,  that  we're  very 
strange  people,"  his  visitor  pursued.  "  Well,  I  give 
you  wammg  again.  We're  fit  for  a  museum  or  a 
Balzac  novel.  My  mother's  strange,  my  brother's 
strange,  and  I  verily  beUeve  I'm  stranger  than  either. 
You'll  even  find  my  sister  a  little  strange.  Old 
trees  have  crooked  branches,  old  houses  have  queer 
cracks,  old  races  have  odd  secrets.  Remember  that 
we're  eight  himdred  years  old  I  " 

"  Very  good,"  said  Newman  ;  "  that's  the  sort  of 
thing  I  came  to  Europe  for.  You're  made  for  me  to 
work  right  in." 

"  Touchez-ld  then,"  Bellegarde  returned,  putting 
out  his  hand.  "  It's  a  bargain ;  I  accept  you,  I 
espouse  your  cause.  It's  because  I  like  you,  in  a 
great  measure ;  but  that's  not  the  only  reason." 
And  he  stood  holding  Newman's  hand  and  looking 
at  him  askance. 

"  What's  the  other  one  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  in  the  Opposition.  I've  a  positive 
aversion — !  " 

"  To  your  brother  ? "  asked  Newman  in  his 
unmodulated  voice. 

Valentin  laid  a  finger  on  his  lips  with  a  whispered 
hush  /  "  Old  races  have  strange  secrets  !  Put  your- 
self into  motion.  Come  and  see  my  sister  and  be 
assured  of  my  sympathy  I  "  With  which  he  took 
leave  while  h^  host  dropped  into  a  chair  before  the 
fire.     Newman  stared  long  and  late  into  the  blaze. 
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He  called  on  Madame  de  Cintrd  the  very  next  day, 
and  learnt  from  the  servant  that  she  was  at  home. 
He  passed  as  usual  up  the  large  cold  staircase  and 
thrbugh  a  spacious  vestibide  above,  where  the  walls 
seemed  all  composed  of  small  door-panels  touched 
with  long-faded  gilding ;  whence  he  was  ushered 
into  the  sitting-room  in  which  he  had  already  been 
received.  It  was  empty,  but  the  footman  told  him 
that  Madame  la  Comtesse  would  presently  appear. 
He  had  time,  while  he  waited,  to  wonder  if  Belle- 
garde  had  seen  his  sister  since  the  evening  before 
and  if  in  this  case  he  had  spoken  to  her  of  their  talk. 
In  that  event  Madame  de  Cintr6's  receiving  him 
was  not,  as  he  would  have  said,  a  bucket  of  cold 
water.  He  felt  a  certain  trepidation  as  he  reflected 
that  she  might  come  in  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
supreme  admiration  and  bf  the  project  he  had  bmlt 
on  it  in  her  eyes  ;  but  the  apprehension  conveyed  no 
chill.  Her  face  could  wear  no  look  that  would  make 
it  less  beautiful,  and  he  was  sure  beforehand  that, 
however  she  might  take  the  proposal  he  had  in 
reserve,  she  wouldn't  make  him  pay  for  it  in  the 
least  to  his  ruin.  He  had  a  belief  that  if  she  could 
only  look  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  and  see  it  all 
bared  to  the  quick  for  her  she  would  be  entirely  kind. 
She  came  in  at  last,  after  so  long  an  interval  that 
he  wondered  if  she  bad  been  hesitating,    She  smiled 
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at  him,  as  usual,  Mdthout  constraint,  and  her  great 
mild  eyes,  while  she  held  out  her  hand,  seemed  to 
shine  at  him  perhaps  even  straighter  than  before. 
She  then  remarkably  observed,  without  a  tremor  in 
her  voice,  that  she  was  glad  to  see  him  and  that 
she  hoped  he  was  well.  He  foimd  in  her  what  he 
had  found  before — ^that  faint  perfume  of  a  personal 
diffidence  worn  away  by  contact  with  the  world,  but 
the  more  perceptible  the  more  closely  she  was 
approached.  This  subtle  shyness  gave  a  peculiar 
value  to  what  was  definite  and  assured  in  her  manner, 
making  it  an  acquired  accomplishment,  a  beautiful 
talait,  something  that  one  might  compare  to  an 
exquisite  touch  in  a  pianist.  It  was,  in  fact,  her 
*'  authority,"  as  they  say  of  artists,  that  especially 
impressed  and  fascinated  him  ;  he  always  came  back 
to  the  feeling  that,  when  he  should  have  rounded  out 
his  "  success  "  by  the  right  big  marriage,  this  was  the 
way  he  should  like  his  wife  to  express  the  size  of  it 
to  the  worid.  The  only  trouble  indeed  was  that  when 
the  instrument  was  so  perfect  it  seemed  to  interpose 
too  much  between  the  audience  and  the  composer. 
She  gave  him,  the  charming  woman,  the  sense  of  an 
elaborate  education,  of  her  having  passed  through 
mysterious  ceremonies  and  processes  of  culture  in 
her  youth,  of  her  having  been  fashioned  and  made 
flexible  to  certain  deep  social  needs.  All  this,  as 
I  have  noted,  made  her  seem  rare  and  precious — 
a  very  expensive  article,  as  he  would  have  said,  arid 
one  which  a  man  with  an  ambition  to  have  every- 
thing about  him  of  the  best  would  taste  of  triumph 
in  possessing.  Yet  looking  at  the  matter  with  an  eye 
to  private  fehcity  he  asked  himself  where,  in  so 
exquisite  a  compound,  nature  and  art  showed  their 
dividing  -  line.  Where  did  the  special  intention 
separate  from  the  habit  of  good  manners  ?  Where 
did  fine  urbanity  end  and  fine  sincerity  begin  ?    He 
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indulged  in  these  questions  even  while  he  stood  ready 
to  accept  the  admired  object  in  all  its  complexity; 
he  felt  indeed  he  could  do  so  in  profound  security, 
examining  its  mechanism  afterwards  and  at  leisure. 
*'  I'm  very  glad  to  find  you  alone.  You  know  I've 
never  had  such  good  luck  before." 

*'  But  you've  seemed  before  very  well  contented 
with  your  luck,"  said  Madame  de  Cintr6.  "  You've 
sat  and  watched  my  visitors  as  comfortably  as  from 
a  box  at  the  opera.  What  have  you  thought  of  our 
poor  performance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I've  thought  the  ladies  very  bright  and  very 
graceful,  wonderfully  quick  at  repartee.  But  what 
I've  chiefly  thought  has  been  that  they  only  help 
me  to  admire  you."  This  was  not  the  habit  of  the 
pretty  speech  on  Newman's  part,  the  art  of  the  pretty 
speech  never  having  attained  great  perfection  with 
him.  It  was  simply  the  instinct  of  the  practical  man 
who  had  made  up  his  mind  to  what  he  wanted 
and  was  now  beginning  to  take  active  steps  to 
obtain  it. 

She  started  sUghtly  and  raised  her  eyebrows  ;  she 
had  evidently  not  expected  so  straight  an  advance. 
"  Oh,  in  that  case,"  she  none  the  less  gaily  said,  "  your 
finding  me  alone  isn't  good  luck  for  me.  I  hoi)e 
some  one  will  come  in  quickly." 

"  I  hope  not,"  Newman  returned.  "  I've  some- 
thing particular  to  say  to  you.  Have  you  seen  your 
brother  Valentine  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  him  an  hour  ago." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  seen  me  last  night  ?  " 

"  I  think  he  spoke  of  it." 

"  And  did  he  tell  you  what  we  had  talked  about  ?  " 

She  visibly  hesitated.    While  Newman  made  these 
inquiries  she  had  grown  a  Uttle  pale,  as  if  taking 
what  might  impend  for  inevitable  rather  than  con- 
venient.   "  Did  you  give  him  a  message  to  me  ?  " 
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"  It  was  not  exactly  a  message.  I  asked  him  to 
render  me  a  service." 

"  The  service  was  to  sing  your  praises,  was  it  not  ?  " 
She  had  been  clearly  careful  to  utter  this  question  in 
the  tone  of  triflmg. 

"  Yes,  thait  is  what  it  really  amounts  to,"  said 
Newman.     "  Did  he  therefore  sing  my  praises  ?  " 

"  He  spoke  very  well  of  you.  But  when  I  know 
that  it  was  by  special  request  I  must  of  course  take 
his  eulogy  with  a  grain  of  salt." 

"  Ah,  that  makes  no  difference,"  Newman  went 
on.  "  Your  brother  wouldn't  have  spoken  well  of 
me  unless  he  believed  what  he  was  sa3dng.  He's 
too  honest  for  that." 

"  Are  you  a  great  diplomatist  ?  "  she  answered. 
"  Are  you  trying  to  please  me  by  praising  my  brother  ? 
I  confess  it's  a  good  way." 

"  For  me  any  way  that  succeeds  will  be  good.  I'll 
praise  your  brother  all  day  if  that  will  help  me.  I 
just  love  him,  you  know,  and  I  regard  him  as  perfectly 
straight.  He  has  made  me  feel,  in  promising  to  do 
what  he  can  to  help  me,  that  I  can  depend  upon  him." 

"  Don't  make  too  much  of  that,"  said  Madame  de 
Cintr6.     "  He  can  help  you  very  Uttle." 

"  Of  course  I  must  work  my  way  myself.  I  know 
that  very  well ;  \  only  want  a  chance  to.  In  con- 
senting to  see  me,  after  what  he  told  you,  you  almost 
seem  to  be  giving  me  a  chance." 

"  I'm  seeing  you,"  she  slowly  and  gravely  pro- 
nounced, "  because  I  promised  my  brother  I  would." 

"  Blessings  on  your  brother's  head  then  I  "  New- 
man cried.  -  "  What  I  told  him  last  evening  was  this  : 
that  I  admired  you  more  than  any  woman  I  had  ever 
seen  and  that  I  should  like  extraordinarily  to  make 
you  my  wife."  He  spoke,  these  words  with  great 
directness  and  firmness  and  without  any  sense  of 
confusion.    He  was  full  of  his  idea,  he  had  completely 
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mastered  it,  and  he  seemed  to  look  down  on  the 
woman  he  addressed,  and  on  all  her  gathered  graces, 
from  the  height  of  his  bracing  good  conscience.  It 
is  probable  that  this  particular  tone  and  manner  were 
the  very  best  he  could  have  adopted ;  yet  the  light, 
just  visibly  forced  smile  with  which  she  had  listened 
to  him  died  away  and  she  sat  looking  at  him  with 
her  lips  parted  and  her  face  almost  as  portentous 
as  a  tragic  mask.  There  was  evidently  an  incon- 
venience amounting  to  pain  for  her  in  this  extra- 
vagant issue  ;  her  impatience  of  it,  however,  found  no 
angry  voice.  Newman  wondered  if  he  were  hurting 
her;  he  couldn't  imagine  why  the  Uberal  devotion 
he  meant  to  express  should  be  offensive.  He  got  up 
and  stood  before  her,  leaning  one  hand  on  the  chmmey- 
piece.  "  I  know  I've  seen  you  very  little  to  say  this, 
so  little  that  it  may  make  what  I  say  seem  dis- 
respectful. But  that's  my  misfortune.  I  could  have 
said  it  at  the  first  time  I  saw  you.  Really  I  had  seen 
you  before ;  I  had  seen  you  in  imagination ;  you 
seemed  almost  an  old  friend.  So  what  I  say,  you 
can  at  least  believe,  is  not  mere  grand  talk  in  the  air, 
an  exaggerated  compliment.  I  can't  talk  for  any 
effect  but  one  I  want  very  much  to  bring  about,  and 
I  wouldn't  to  you  if  I  could.  What  I  say  is  as  serious 
as  such  words  can  be.  I  feel  asjif  I  kaew  you  and 
knew  how  fine  and  rare  and  true  you  are.  I  shall 
know  better  perhaps  some  day,  but  I  have  a  general 
notion  now.  You're  just  the  woman  I've  been  look- 
ing for,  except  that  you're  far  more  perfect.  I  won't 
make  any  protestations  and  vows,  but  you  can  trust 
me.  It's  very  soon,  I  know,  to  say  all  this  ;  it  may 
almost  shock  you.  But  why  not  gain  time  if  one  can  ? 
And  if  you  want  time  to  reflect — as  of  course  you'd 
do — the  sooner  you  begin  the  better  for  me.  I  don't 
know  what  you  think  of  me ;  but  there's  no  great 
mystery,  nor  anything  at  all  dif&cult  to  tell,  about 
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me — nor  difficult  to  understand.  Your  brother  told 
me  that  my  antecedents  and  occupations  will  be 
against  me ;  that  your  family  has  a  social  standing  so 
high  that  I  can't  be  taken  as  coming  up  to  it.  Well, 
I  don't  know  about  coming  '  up ' — I  don't  think 
you  can  very  well  keep  me  dotim,  anywhere.  You 
can't  make  a  man  feel  low  imless  you  can  make 
him  feel  base  ;  and  if  you  may  fit  yourself  into  any 
class  you  see  your  way  to,  you  can't  fit  him  where 
he  won't  go.  But  I  don't  beheve  you  care  anything 
about  that.  I  can  assure  you  there's  quite  enough 
of  me  to  last,  and  that  if  I  give  my  mind  to  it  I  can 
arrange  things  so  that  in  a  very  few  years  I  shaU  not 
need  to  waste  time  in  explaining  who  I  am  and  how 
much  I  matter.  You'll  decide  for  yourself  if  you  Uke 
me  or  not.  I  honestly  beheve  I've  no  hidden  vices 
nor  nasty  tricks.  I'm  kind,  kind,  kind  1  Everything 
that  a  man  can  give  a  woman  I'll  give  you.  I've 
a  large  fortune,  a  very  large  fortune ;  some  day,  if 
you'll  allow  me,  I'll  go  into  details.  If  you  want 
grandeur,  everything  in  the  way  of  grandeur  that 
money  can  give  you,  why  you  shall  have  it.  And  as 
regards  anything  you  may  give  up,  don't  take  for 
granted  too  much  that  its  place  can't  be  filled.  Leave 
that  to  me — I've  filled  some  places.  I'll  take  care 
of  you ;  I  shaU  know  what  you  need.  I  wouldn't 
talk  if  I  didn't  beheve  I  knew  how.  I  want  you  to 
feel  I'm  strong,  because  if  you  do  that  wiU  be  enough. 
There  ;  I  have  said  what  I  had  on  my  heart.  It  was 
better  to  get  it  off.  I'm  very  sorry  if  it  worries  you  ; 
but  the  air's  clearer — don't  you  already  see  ?  If 
I've  made  a  mistake  we  had  better  not  have  met  at 
all ;  and  I  can't  think  thai,  Madame  de  Cintr6,  can 
you  ?  "  Newman  asked.  "  Don't  answer  me  now,  if 
you  don't  wish  it.  Think  about  it ;  think  about  it 
only  a  Uttle  at  a  time,  if  you  want.  Of  coiurse  I 
haven't  said,  I  can't  say,  half  I  mean,  especially 
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about  my  admiration  for  you.  But  take  a  favourable 
view  of  me  ;  it  will  only  be  just." 
1^,^  During  this  speech,  the  longest  personal  plea,  of 
any  kind,  that  he  had  ever  uttered  in  his  life,  she  kept 
her  gaze  fixed  on  him,  and  it  expanded  at  the  last  into 
a  sort  of  fascinated  stare.  When  he  ceased  speaking 
she  lowered  it  and  sat  for  some  moments  looking 
down  and  straight  before  her.  Then  she  slowly  rose 
to  her  feet,  and  a  pair  of  exceptionally  keen  eyes 
would  have  made  out  in  her  an  extraordinarily  fine 
tremor.  She  still  looked  extremely  serious.  "  I'm 
very  much  obhged  to  you  for  your  offer.  It  seems 
to  me  very  strange,  but  I'm  glad  you  spoke  without 
waiting  any  longer.  It's  better  the  subject  should 
be  dismissed  between  us.  I  appreciate  immensely 
all  you  say ;  you  do  me  great  honour.  But  I've 
decided  not  to  marry." 

"  Oh,  don't  say  that  1  "  cried  Newman  with  the 
very  innocence  of  pleading  desire.  She  had  turned 
away,  and  it  made  her  stop  a  moment  with  her  back 
to  him.  *'  Think  better  of  that.  You're  too  young, 
too  beautiful,  too  much  made  to  be  happy  and  to 
make  others  happy.  If  you're  afraid  of  losing  your 
freedom  I  can  assure  you  that  this  freedom  here, 
the  hfe  you  now  lead,  is  a  dreary  bondage  to  what 
I'll  offer  you.  You  shall  do  things  that  I  don't  think 
you've  ever  thought  of.  I'U  take  you  to  hve  anywhere 
in  the  wide  world  you  may  want.  Are  you  unhappy  ? 
You  give  me  a  feehng  that  you  are  unhappy.  You've 
no  right  to  be,  or  to  be  made  so.  Let  me  come  in 
and  put  an  end  to  it." 

The  young  woman  waited,  but  looking  again  all 
away  from  him.  If  she  was  touched  by  the  way  he 
spoke  the  thing  was  conceivable.  His  voice,  always 
very  mild,  almost  flatly  soft  and  candidly  interroga- 
tive for  so  full  an  organ,  had  become  as  edgeless 
and  as  tenderly  argumentative  as  if  he  had  been  talk- 
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ing  to  a  rauch-loved  child.  He  stood  watching  her, 
and  she  presently  turned  again,  but  with  her  face 
not  really  meeting  his  own ;  and  she  spoke  with  a 
quietness  in  which  there  was  a  visible  trace  of  effort. 
"  There  are  a  great  many  reasons  why  I  shouldn't 
marry  — more,  I  beg  you  to  beUeve,  than  I  can 
explain  to  you.  As  for  my  happiness,  I'm  perfectly 
content.  If  I  call  your  proposal  '  strange '  it's  also 
for. more  reasons  than  I  can  say.  Of  course  you've 
a  perfect  right  to  make  it.  But  I  can't  accept  it — 
that's  impossible.  Please  never  speak  of  the  matter 
again.  If  you  can't  promise  me  this  I  must  ask  you 
aot  to  come  back." 

'  "  Why  is  it  impossible  ?  "  he  demanded  with  an 
insistence  that  came  easily  to  him  now.  "  You  may 
think  it  is  at  first  without  its  really  being  so.  I  didn't 
expect  you  to  be  pleased  at  first,  but  I  do  beUeve  that 
I  if  you'll  think  of  it  a  good  while  you  may  finally  be 
satisfied." 

"  I  don't  know  you,"  she  returned  after  a  moment. 
"  Think  how  little  I  know  you  !  " 

"  Very  Uttle  of  course,  and  therefore  I  don't  ask 
for  your  ultimatum  on  the  spot.  I  only  ask  you  not 
simply  to  put  me  off.  I  only  ask  you  to  let  me  '  stay 
round,'  and  by  so  doing  to  let  me  hope.  I'll  wait  as 
long  as  ever  you  want.  Meanwhile  you  can  see  more 
of  me  and  know  me  better,  look  at  me  in  the  Ught — 
weU,  of  my  presumption,  yes,  but  of  other  things  too. 
You  can  make  up  your  mind." 

Something  was  going  on,  rapidly,  in  her  spirit ; 
she  was  weighing  a  question  there  beneath  his  eyes, 
weighing  it  and  deciding  it.  "  From  the  moment 
I  don't  very  respectfully  beg  you  to  leave  the  house 
and  never  return  I  listen  to  you — I  seem  to  give 
you  hope.  I  have  Ustened  to  you — against  my  judge- 
ment. It's  because,  you  see,  you're  eloquent.  Yes," 
she  almost  panted,  *'  you  touch  me.    If  I  had  been 
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told  this  morning  that  I  should  consent  to  consider 
you  as  a  person  wishing  to  come  so  very  near  me 
I  should  have  thought  my  informant  a  little  crazy. 
I  am  listening  to  you,  you  see  !  "  And  she  threw  her  .- 
arms  up  for  a  moment  and  let  them  drop  with  a 
gesture  in  which  there  was  just  an  expression  of 
surrendering  weakness. 

"  Well,  as  far  as  saying  goes,  I've  said  everything,*' 
Newman  replied.     "  I  believe  in  you  without  restric- 
tion, and  I  think  all  the  good  of  you  it's  possible  to 
think  of  a  hiunan  creature.     I  firmly  believe  that  in 
marrying  me  you'll  be  safe.    As  I  said  just  now," 
he  went  on  with  his  smile  as  of  hard  experience, 
"  I've  no  bad  ways.     I  can  really  do  so  much  for  you  \ 
And  if  you're  afraid  that  I'm  not  what  you've  been\  t-;, 
accustomed  to,  not  as  refined  and  cultivated,  or  even  f ., 
as  pleasant  all  round,  as  your  standard  requires,  you 
may  easily  carry  that  too  far.    I  am  refined — I  am  * 
pleasant.    Just  you  try  me  !  "  «, 

Claire  de  Cintr^  got  still  further  away  and  paused  . 
before  a  great  plant,  an  azalea,  which  flourished  in 
a  porcelain  tub  before  her  window.  She  plucked  off 
one  of  the  flowers  and,  twisting  it  in  her  fingers, 
retraced  her  steps.  j^Then  she  sat  down  in  silence, 
and  her  attitude  seemed  a  consent  that  he  should  say 
more.    She  might  almost  be  liking  it. 

'*  Why  should  you  say  it's  impossible  you  should 
marry  ?  "  he  therefore  continued.  "  The  only  thing 
that  could  make  it  really  impossible  would  be  your  , 
being  already  subject  to  that  tie  I — ^which  must  be 
awful,  I  admit,  when  it's  only  a  grind.  Is  it  because 
you've  been  unhappy  in  marriage  ?  That's  all  the 
more  reason.  Is  it  because  your  family  exert  a 
pressure  on  you,  interfere  with  you  or  worry  you  ? 
That's  still  another  reason  :  you  ought  to  be  perfectly 
tree,  and  marriage  will  make  you  so.  I  don't  say  any- 
thing against  your  family — understand  that !  "added 
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Newman  with  an  eagerness  which  might  have  made 
a  perspicacious  witness  smile.  "  Whatever  way  you 
feel  about  them  is  the  right  way,  and  anything  you 
should  wish  me  to  do  to  make  myself  agreeable  to 
them  I'll  do  as  well  as  I  know  how.  They  may  put 
me  through  what  they  like — I  guess  I  shall  hold 
outL" 

y^e  rose  again  and  came  to  the  fire  near  which  he 
\  had  hovered.    The  expression  of  pain  and  embarrass- 
ment had  passed  out  of  her  face,  and  it  had  sub- 
',  mitted  itself  with  a  kind  of  grace  in  which  there 
\  might  have  been  indeed  a  kind  of  art.     She  had  the 
i  air  of  a  woman  who  had  stepped  across  the  frontier 
I  of  friendship  and  looks  round  her  a  Uttle  bewildered 
to  find  the  spaces  larger  than  those  marked  in  her 
customary  chart.    A  certain  checked  and  controlled 
exaltation  played  through  the  charm  of  her  dignity. 
"  I  won't  refuse  to  see  you  again,  because  much  of 
what  you've  said  has  given  me  pleasure.  »^ut  I  will 
see  you  only  on  this  condition  :  that  you  say  nothing 
more  in  the  same  way  for  a  long  long  time." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  '  long  long  ' —  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  mean  six  months.  It  must  be  a  solemn 
promise." 

"  Very  good  ;   I  promise." 

"  Good-bye  then."    And  she  put  out  her  hand. 

He  held  it  a  moment  as  if  to  say  more.  But  he 
only  looked  at  her — '*  long,  long  "  ;  then  he  took  his 
departure. 

That  evening,  on  the  Boulevard,  he  met  Valentin 
de  Bellegarde.  After  they  had  exchanged  greetings 
he  told  him  he  had  seen  his  sister  a  few  hours  before. 

"  I  know  it,  pardieu  !  "  said  Valentin.  '*  I  dined 
Id-bas,'*  With  which,  for  some  moments,  both  men 
were  silent.  Newman  wished  to  ask  what  visible 
impression  his  visit  had  made,  but  the  Count  had 
a  question  of  his  own  and  he  ended  by  speaking  first. 
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"It's  none  of  my  business,  but  what  the  deuce  did 
you  say  to  Claire  ?  " 

"  I'm  quite  willing  to  tell  you  I  made  her  an  offer 
of  marriage." 

"  Already  1  "  And  the  young  man  gave  a  whistle. 
" '  Time  is  money  I '  Is  that  what  you  say  in  America  ? 
And  my  sister —  ?  "  he  discreetly  added. 

'*  She  didn't  close  with  me." 

"  She  couldn't,  you  know,  in  that  way." 

"  But  I'm  to  see  her  again,"  said  Newman. 

"  Oh,  the  strangeness  of  ces  dames  1  "  Then  he 
stopped  and  held  Newman  off  at  arm's  length.  "  I 
look  at  you  with  respect !  You've  achieved  what  we 
call  a  personal  success  !  Immediately,  now,  I  must 
present  you  to  my  brother." 

"  Whenever  you  like  I  "  said  Newman. 
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Newman  continued  to  see  his  other  good  fri^ids 
with  scarce-diminished  frequency,  though  if  you  had 
listened  to  Mrs.  Tristram's  account  of  the  matter 
you  would  have  supposed  they  had  been  cynically 
repudiated  for  the  sake  of  grander  acquaintance. 
"  We  were  all  very  well  so  long  as  we  had  no  rivals 
— ^we  were  better  than  nothing.  But  now  that  you've 
become  the  fashion  and  have  your  pick  every  day 
of  three  invitations  to  dinner,  we're  tossed  into  the 
comer.  I'm  sure  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  and 
see  us  once  a  month ;  I  wonder  you  don't  send  us 
your  cards  in  an  envelope.  When  you  do,  pray  have 
them  with  black  edges ;  it  will  be  for  the  death  of  my 
last  illusion."  It  was  in  this  incisive  strain  she  moral- 
ised over  Newman's  so-called  neglect,  which  was  in 
truth  a  most  excellent  constancy.  Of  course  she  was 
joking,  but  she  embroidered  with  a  sharp  needle. 

"  I  know  no  better  proof  that  I've  treated  you 
very  well,"  Newman  had  said,  "  than  the  fact  that 
you  make  so  free  with  my  character,  I've  let  you 
tweak  my  nose,  I've  allowed  you  the  run  of  the 
animal's  cage.  If  I  had  a  httle  proper  pride  I'd  stay 
away  a  while  and,  when  you  should  ask  me  to  dinner, 
say  I'm  going  to  Princess  Borealska's.  But  I  haven't 
any  pride  where  my  pleasmre's  concerned,  and  to 
keep  you  in  the  humoiu:  to  see  me — if  you  must  see 
me  only  to  call  me  bad  names — I'll  agree  to  any- 
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thing  you  choose  ;   I'll  admit  I'm  the  biggest  kind  of 
a  sneak/'    Newman  in  fact  had  declined  an  invita- 
tion personally  given  by  the  Princess  Borealska,  an 
inquiring  Polish   lady  to  whom  he  had  been  pre- 
sented, on  the  ground  that  on  that  particular  day  he 
always  dined  at  Mrs.  Tristram's  ;   and  it  was  only  a 
tenderiy  perverse  theory  of  his  hostess  of  the  Avenue 
d'I6na  that  he  was  faithless  to  his  early  friendships. 
She  needed  the  theory  to  explain  one  of  her  fine 
exasperations.     Having  launched  our  hero  on  the 
current  that  was  bearing  him  so  rapidly  along  she 
felt  but  half-pleased  at  its  swiftness.     She  had  suc- 
ceeded too  well ;  she  had  played  her  game  too  cleverly 
and  wished  to  mix  up  the  cards.    Newman  had  told 
her,  in  due  season,  that  her  friend  was  "  quite  satis- 
factory."   The  epithet  was  not  romantic,  but  Mrs. 
Tristram   had   no  difficulty  in   perceiving  that   in 
essentials   the   feeling   which   lay   beneath   it   was. 
Indeed  the  mild  expansive  brevity  with  which  it 
was  uttered,  and  a  certain  look,  at  once  appealing 
and  inscrutable,  that  issued  from  her  guest's  half- 
closed  eyes  as  he  leaned  his  head  against  the  back 
of  his  chair,  seemed  to  her  the  most  eloquent  attesta- 
tion  of   a   mature   sentiment   that   she   had    ever 
encountered.    He  was  only  abounding  in  her  own 
sense^  but  his  temperate  raptures  exerted  a  singular 
effect  on  that  enthusiasm  with  which  she  had  over- 
flowed   a    few    months    before.    She    now    seemed 
inclined  to  take  a  purely  critical  view  of  Madame 
de  Cintr6,  and  wished  to  have  it  understood  that 
she  didn't  in  the  least  pretend  to  have  gone  into 
a  final  analysis  of  her  life,  or  in  other  words  of  her 
honesty.     "  No  woman  " — she  played  with  this  idea 
— "can  be  so  good  as  that  one  seems.     Remember 
what  Shakespeare  calls  Desdemona;  'a  supersubtle 
Venetian.'    Claire  de  Cintr^'s  a  supersubtle  Parisian. 
She's  a  charming  creature  and  has  five   hundred 
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erits ;   but  you  had  better  keep  her  supersubtlety 

mind."  Was  Mrs.  Tristram  simply  finding  herself 
alous  of  her  special  favourite  on  the  other  side  of 
e  Seine,  so  that  in  undertaking  to  provide  Newman 
th  an  ideal  wife  she  had  counted  too  much  on  the 
pse  of  her  own  passions  and  her  immunity  from 
M  yearnings  ?  We  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  it. 
le  inconsistent  Uttle  lady  of  the  Avenue  d'I6na  had 
i  insuperable  need  of  intellectual  movement,  of 
itical,  of  ironic  exercise.  She  had  a  Uvely  imagina- 
)n,  and  was  capable  at  times  of  holding  viewsi  of 
itertaining  beUefs,  directly  opposed  to  her  most 
lerished  opinions  and  convictions.  She  got  tired  of 
inking  right,  but  there  was  no  serious  harm  in  it, 

she  got  equally  tired  of  thinking  wrong.  In  the 
idst  of  her  mysterious  perversities  she  had  admir- 
)le  flashes  of  justice.  One  of  these  occurred  when 
ewman  mentioned  to  her  that  he  had  made  their 
iautiful  friend  a  formal  offer  of  his  hand.  He 
peated  in  a  few  words  what  he  had  said,  and  in 

great  many  what  she  had  answered,  and  Mrs. 
ristram  listened  with  extreme  interest.  -*^ 

"  But  after  all,"  he  admitted,  "  there's  nothing 
I  congratulate  me  upon.  It  is  not  much  of  a 
iumph." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  it's  a  great  triumph.  It's 
ally  dazzling  that  she  didn't  silence  you  at  the 
•st  word  and  request  you  never  to  come  near  her 
fain." 

"  Well,  she  wouldn't  have  got  much  by  that,"  he 
ade  answer. 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment.  "  No  one,  I  think, 
its  as  much  by  anything  as  you.  When  I  told  you 
>  go  your  own  way  and  do  what  came  into  your  head 
had  no  idea  you'd  go  over  the  ground  so  fast.  I 
5ver  dreamed  you'd  propose  after  five  or  six  mom- 
ig  calls.    What  had  you  done  as  yet  to  make  her 
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like  you  ?     You  had  simply  sat — ^not  very  straight — 
and  stared  at  her.    But  she  does  like  you." 

'*  That  remains  to  be  seen." 

"  No,  it  only  remains  to  be  criticised.  What  will 
come  of  it  remains  to  be  seen.  That  you  should 
make  but  a  mouthful  of  her  marrying  you  without 
more  ado  could  never  have  come  into  her  head.  You 
can  form  very  little  idea  of  what  passed  through  her 
mind  as  you  spoke ;  if  she  ever  really  takes  you  the 
affair  will  be  marked  by  the  usual  justice  of  all  human 
judgements  of  women.  You'll  think  you  take  gener- 
ous views  of  her,  but  you'll,  never  begin  to  know 
through  what  a  strange  sea  of  feeling  she'll  have 
passed  before  accepting  you.  As  she  stood  there  in 
front  of  you  the  other  day  she  plunged  into  it.  She 
said  '  Well,  why  not  ?  '  to  something  that  a  few  hours 
earlier  had  been  inconceivable.  She  turned  about  on 
a  thousand  gathered  prejudices  and  traditions  as  on 
a  pivot  and  looked  where  she  had  never  looked  till 
that  instant.  When  I  think  of  it,  when  I  think  of 
Claire  de  Cintr6  and  all  that  she  represents,  there 
seems  to  me  something  very  fine  in  it.  When  I 
recommended  you  to  try  your  fortune  with  her  I  of 
I  course  thought  well  of  you,  and  in  spite  of  your  base 
lingratitude  I  think  so  still.  But  I  confess  I  don't  see 
\quite  what  you  are  and  what  you've  done  to  make 
l^uch  a  woman  go  these  extravagant^lengths  for  you." 
^  "  Oh,  there's  something  very  fine  in  it  I  " — ^New- 
man laughed  as  he  repeated  her  words.  He  took  an 
extreme  satisfaction  in  hearing  that  there  was  some- 
thing very  fine  in  it.  Vhe  had  not  the  least  doubt  of 
this  himself,  but  he  had  already  begun  to  value  the 
world's  view  of  his  possible  prize  as  adding  to  the 
prospective  glory  of  possession. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  passage  that  Valentin 
de  Bellegarde  came  to  conduct  his  friend  to  the  Rue 
de  rUniversite  and  present  him  to  the  other  members 
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■  his  family.  "  You're  already  introduced  and  you've 
3gun  to  be  talked  about.  My  sister  has  mentioned 
3ur  successive  visits  to  ipy  mother,  and  it  was  an 
xident  that  my  mother  was  present  at  none  of  them, 
ve  spoken  of  you  as  an  American  of  immense 
ealth,  and  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  who's 
oking  for  something  quite  superior  in  the  way  of 
wife." 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  asked  Newman,  "  that  Madame 
3  Cintre  has  reported  to  your  mother  the  last  con- 
jrsation  I  had  with  her  ?  " 

"  I'm  very  certain  she  hasn't ;  she'll  keep  her 
vn  counsel.  Meanwhile,"  Valentin  said,  "  you  must 
ake  your  way  with  the  rest  of  the  family.  Thus 
uch  is  known  about  you — that  you've  made  a 
•eat  fortune  in  trade,  that  you're  a  frank  outsider 
id  an  honest  eccentric,  and  that  you  furiously 
imire  our  charming  Claire.  My  sister-in-law,  whom 
)u  remember  seeing  in  Claire's  sitting-room,  took, 
appears,  a  marked  fancy  to  you  ;  she  has  described 
>u  as  having  beaucoup  de  cachet.  My  mother  is 
lerefore  curious  to  see  you." 

"  She  expects  to  laugh  at  me,  eh  ?  "  said  Newman. 

"  She  never  laughs — or  at  least  never  expects  to. 

■  she  doesn't  like  you  don't  hope  to  purchase  favour 
y  being  funny.    I'm  fimny — ^take  warning  by  me  I  " 

This  conversation  took  place  in  the  evening,  and 
ilf  an  hour  later  Valentm  ushered  his  companion 
ito  an  apartment  of  the  house  of  the  Rue  de  TUni- 
srsit6  into  which  he  had  not  yet  penetrated,  the 
Jon  of  the  dowager  Marquise.  It  was,  a  vast  high 
)om,  with  elaborate  and  ponderous  mouldings, 
Eiinted  a  whitish  grey,  along  the  upper  portion  of 
le  walls  and  the  ceiling  ;  with  a  great  deal  of  faded 
[id  carefully-repaired  tapestry  in  the  doorways  and 
lair-backs ;  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  in  Ught  colours, 
:ill  soft  and  rich  despite[great  antiquity,  on  the  floor  ; 
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and  with  portraits  of  each  of  Madame  de  Bellegarde's 
children  at  the  age  of  ten  suspended  against  an  old 
screen  of  red  siDc.  Th^  dimness  was  diminished, 
exactly  enough  for  conversation,  by  half  a  dozen 
candles  placed  in  odd  comers  and  at  a  great  distance 
apart.  In  a  deep  armchair  near  the  fire  sat  an  old 
lady  in  black  ;  at  the  other  end  of  the  room  another 
person  was  seated  at  the  piano  and  plajdng  a  very 
expressive  waltz.  In  this  latter  person  Newman 
recognised  the  younger  Marquise. 

Valentin  presented  his  friend,  and  Newman  came 
sufi&ciently  near  to  the  old  lady  by  the  fire  to  take  in 
that  she  would  offer  him  no  handshake — so  that 
he  knew  he  had  the  air  of  waiting,  and  a  little  like 
a  customer  in  a  shop,  to  see  what  she  would  offer.  He 
received  a  rapid  impression  of  a  white,  delicate,  aged 
face,  with  a  high  forehead,  a  small  mouth  and  a  pair 
of  cold  blue  eyes  which  had  kept  much  of  the  clear- 
ness of  youth.  Madame  de  Bellegarde  looked  hard 
at  him  and  refused  what  she  did  refuse  with  a  sort 
of  British  positiveness  which  reminded  him  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Saint  Dunstans. 
Her  daughter-in-law  stopped  playing  and  gave  him 
an  agreeable  snule.  He  sat  down  and  looked  about 
him  while  Valentin  went  and  kissed  the  hand  of  the 
young  Marquise. 

"  I  ought  to  have  seen  you  before,"  said  Madame 
de  Bellegarde.  "  You've  paid  several  visits  to  my 
daughter." 

"  Oh  yes,"  Newman  liberally  smiled  ;  "  Madame 
de  Cintr^  and  I  are  old  friends  by  this  time." 

"  You've  gone  very  fast,"  she  went  on. 

"  Not  so  fast  as  I  should  Uke." 

"  Ah,  you're  very  ambitious,"  the  old  woman 
returned. 

"  Well,  if  I  don't  know  what  I  want  by  this  time 
I  suppose  I  never  shall." 
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Madame  de  Bellegarde  looked  at  him  with  her  cold 
le  eyes,  and  he  returned  her  gaze,  reflecting  that 
e  was  a  possible  adversary  and  trying  to  take  her 
easure.  Their  eyes  remained  for  some  moments 
gaged  ;  then  she  looked  away  and,  without  smiling, 
I'm  very  ambitious  too,"  she  said. 

yawmap  ffilf  that  taJdng  her  measure  was  not 
sy ;  she  was  a  formidable,  iascrutable  Uttle  woman, 
le  resembled  her  daughter  as  an  insect  might 
5emble  a  flower.  The  colouring  in  Madame  de 
Qtre  was  the  same,  and  the  high  delicacy  of  her 
ow  and  nose  was  hereditary.  But  her  face  was  a 
rger  and  freer  copy,  and  her  mouth  in  especial  a 
ppy  divergence  from  that  conservative  orifice,  a 
lall  pair  of  lips  at  once  plump  and  pinched,  that 
ggested,  when  closed,  that  they  could  scarce  open 
der  than    to   swallow   a  gooseberry  or  to   emit 

"Oh  dear  no  !  "  and  which  had  probably  been 
oug^t  to  give  the  finishing  touch  to  the  aristocratic 
ettiness  of  the  Lady  Emmeline  Athehng  as  repre- 
ited,  half  a  century  before,  in  several  Books  of 
jauty.  Madame  de  Cintre's  face  had,  to  Newman's 
e,  a  range  of  expression  as  delightfully  vast  as  the 
ad-streaked,  cloud-flecked  distance  on  a  Western 
airie  ;  but  her  mother's  white,  intense,  respectable 
iintenance,  with  its  formal  gaze  and  its  drcum- 
Ibed  smile,  figured  a  document  signed  and  sealed, 
thing  of  parchment,  ink  and  ruled  lines.  "  She's 
ivoman  of  conventions  and  proprieties,"  he  said  to 
nself  as  he  considered  her ;  "  her  world's  the  world 

things  immutably  decreed.  But  how  she's  at 
me  in  it  and  what  a  paradise  she  finds  it  1  She 
Iks  about  in  it  as  if  it  were  a  blooming  park,  a 
rden  of  Eden  ;  and  when  she  sees  '  This  is  genteel ' 
'  This  is  improper '  written  on  a  milestone  she  stops 
ecstatically  as  if  she  were  listening  to  a  nightingale 
smelling  a  rose."  Madame  de  Bellegarde  wore  a 
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little  black  velvet  hood  tied  under  her  chin  and  was 
wrapped  in  an  old  black  cashmere  shawl.  "  You're 
an  American  ?  "  she  went  on  presently.  "  I've  seen 
several  Americans." 

"  There  are  several  in  Paris,"  Newman  jocosely 
said. 

"  Oh,  really  ?  It  was  in  England  I  saw  these,  or 
somewhere  else  ;  not  in  Paris.  I  think  it  must  have 
been  in  the  Pyrenees  many  years  ago.  I'm  told  your 
ladies  are  very  pretty.  One  of  these  ladies  was  very 
pretty — ^with  such  a  wonderful  complexion.  She 
presented  me  a  note  of  introduction  from  some  one 
— I  forget  whom — and  she  sent  with  it  a  note  of 
her  own.  I  kept  her  letter  a  long  time  afterwards, 
it  was  so  strangely  expressed.  I  used  to  know  some 
of  the  phrases  by  heart.  But  I've  forgotten  them 
now — ^it's  so  many  years  ago.  Since  then  I've  seen 
no  more  Americans.  I  think  my  daughter-in-law 
has ;  she's  a  great  gadabout ;  she  sees  every  one." 

At  this  the  younger  lady  came  rustling  forward, 
pinching  in  a  very  slender  waist  and  casting  idly 
preoccupied  glances  over  the  front  of  her  dress, 
which  was  apparently  designed  for  a  ball.  She  was, 
in  a  singular  way,  at  once  ugly  and  pretty ;  she  had 
protuberant  eyes  and  lips  that  were  strangely  red. 
She  reminded  Newman  of  his  friend  Mademoiselle 
Nioche ;  this  was  what  that  much-hindered  young 
lady  would  have  liked  to  be.  Valentin  de  Bellegarde 
walked  behind  her  at  a  distance,  hopping  about  to 
keep  off  the  far-spreading  train  of  her  dregs.  "  You 
ought  to  show  more  of  the  small  of  your  back,"  he 
said  very  gravely.  "  You  might  as  well  wear  a 
standing  ruff  as  such  a  dress  as  that." 

The  young  woman  turned  to  the  mirror  over  the 

chimney-piece  the  part  of  her  person  so  designated, 

and  glanced  behind  her  to  verify  this  judgement. 

The  mirror  descended  low  and  yet  reflected  nothing 
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it  a  large  unclad  flesh-surface.  Its  possessor  put 
r  hands  behind  her  and  gave  a  downward  pull  to 
e  waist  of  her  dress.     "  Like  that,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  That's  a  Uttle  better,"  said  Valentin  in  the  same 
ne,  "  but  it  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired." 

"  Oh,  I  never  go  to  extremes."    And  then  turning 

Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "  What  were  you  calling 
e  just  now,  madame  ? "  her  daughter-in-law 
quired. 

"  I  called  you  a  gadabout.  But  I  might  call  you 
mething  else  too." 

"  A  gadabout  ?  What  an  ugly  word  !  What  does 
mean  ?  " 

"  A  very  beautiful  lady,"  Newman  ventured  to 
y,  seeing  that  it  was  in  French. 

"  That's  a  pretty  compliment  but  a  bad  trans- 
tion,"  the  young  Marquise  returned.  After  which, 
oking  at  him  a  moment :  "  Do  you  dance  ?  " 

"  Not  a  step." 

"  You  lose  a  great  deal,"  she  said  simply.  And 
ith  another  look  at  her  back  in  the  mirror  she 
imed  away. 

"  Do  you  Uke  Paris  ?  "  asked  the  old  lady,  who  was 
>parently  wondering  what  was  the  proper  way  to 
lik  to  an  American. 

"  I  think  that  must  be  the  matter  with  me,"  he 
niled.  And  then  he  added  with  a  friendly  intona- 
on:  "  Don't  >/ow  like  it  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  know  it.  I  Imow  my  house — I 
now  my  fnends — I  don't  know  Paris." 

"  You  lose  a  great  deal,  as  your  daughter-in-law 
lys,"  Newman  replied. 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  stared  ;  it  was  presumably 
le  first  time  she  had  beeii  condoled  with  on  her 
►sses.  "  I'm  content,  I  think,  with  what  I  have," 
le  said  with  dignity.  Her  visitor's  eyes  were  at  this 
loment  wandering  round  ithe  room,  which  struck 
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him  as  rather  sad  and  shabby  ;  passing  from  the  high 
casements,  with  their  small  thickly-framed  panes,  to 
the  sallow  tints  of  two  or  three  portraits  in  pastel, 
of  the  last  century,  which  hung  between  them.  He 
ought  obviously  to  have  answered  that  the  content- 
ment of  his  hostess  was  quite  natural — she  had  so 
much ;  but  the  idea  didn't  occur  to  him  during  the 
pause  of  some  moments  which  followed, 

"  Well,  my  dear  mother,"  said  Valentin  while  he 
came  and  leaned  against  the  chimney-piece,  "  what 
do  you  think  of  my  good  friend  ?  Isn't  he  the 
remarkably  fine  man  I  told  you  of  ?  " 

"  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Newman  hias  not 
gone  very  far,"  Madame  de  Bellegarde  replied.  "  I 
can  as  yet  only  appreciate  his  great  politeness." 

"  My  mother's  a  great  judge  of  these  matters," 
Valentin  went  on  to  Newman.  "  If  you've  satisfied 
her  it's  a  triumph." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  satisfy  you  some  day,"  said 
Newman  to  the  old  lady.  "  I've  done  nothing 
yet." 

"  You  mustn't  listen  to  my  son  ;  he'll  bring  you 
into  trouble.     He's  a  sad  scatterbrain,"  she  declared. 

Newman  took  it  genially.  "  Oh,  I've  got  to  like 
him  so  that  I  can't  do  without  him." 

"  He  amuses  you,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  must  be  that." 

"  Do  you  hear  that,  Valentin  ?  "  said  his  mother. 
"  You  exist  for  the*amusement  of  Mr.  Newman." 

"  Perhaps  we  shall  all  come  to  that  t  "  Valentin 
exclaimed. 

"  You  must  see  my  other  son,"  she  pursued. 
"  He's  much  better  than  this  one.  But  he'll  not 
amuse  you." 

"  I  don't  know — I  don't  know  !  "  Valentin  thought- 
fully objected.    "  But  we  shall  very  soon  see.     Here 
aomes   monsieur  man  frire,"    The   door  had    just 
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pened  to  give  ingress  to  a  gentleman  who  stepped 
)rward  and  whose  face  Newman  remembered  as 
lat  of  the  author  of  his  discomfitm-e  the  first  time 
i  his  caUing.  Valentin  went  to  meet  his  brother, 
>oked  at  him  a  moment  and  then,  taking  him  by  the 
rm,  led  him  up  to  their  guest.  "  This  is  my  excellent 
lend  Mr.  Newman/'  he  said  very  blandly.  "  You 
lust  know  him  if  you  can." 

"  I'm  delighted  to  know  Mr.  Newman/'  said  the 
[arquis  with  an  unaccompanied  salutation. 

**  He's  the  old  woman  at  second-hand/'  Newman 
jflected  with  the  sense  of  having  his  health  drunk 
om  an  empty  glass.  And  this  was  the  starting-point 
[  a  speculative  theory,  in  his  mind,  that  the  late 
sad  of  this  noble  family  had  been  a  very  amiable 
)reigner  with  an  inchnation  to  take  life  easily  and 
sense  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  husband  of  the 
ilted  httle  lady  by  the  fire  to  do  so.  But  if  he  had 
►und  small  comfort  in  his  wife  he  had  found  much 
L  his  two  younger  children,  who  were  after  his  own 
jart,  while  Madame  de  Bellegarde  had  paired  with 
IT  eldest-born. 

"  My  brother  has  spoken  to  me  of  you,"  said  M.  de 
ellegarde,  "  and  as  you  are  also  acquainted  with  my 
3ter  it  was  time  we  should  meet."  He  turned  to  his 
other  and  gallantly  bent  over  her  hand,  touching 
with  his  hps ;  after  which  he  assmned  a  position 
ifore  the  chimney-piece.  With  his  long  lean  face, 
s  high-bridged  nose  and  small  opaque  eyes  he 
voured,  in  the  old  phrase,  the  Enghsh  strain  in  his 
ood.  His  whiskers  were  fair  and  glossy  and  he  had 
large  dimple,  of  unmistakable  British  origin,  in  the 
iddle  of  his  handsome  chin.    He  was '  *  distinguished ' ' 

the  tips  of  his  pohshed  nails,  and  there  was  not 
movement  of  his  fine  perpendicular  person  that  was 
)t  noble  and  majestic.  Newman  had  never  yet  been 
>nfronted  with  such  an  incarnation  of  the  main- 
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tained  attitude ;  he  felt  himself  in  presence  of  some- 
thing high  and  unusual. 

"  Urbain/'  said  yoimg  Madame  de  Bellegarde, 
who  had  apparently  been  waiting  for  her  husband 
to  take  her  to  her  ball,  "  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I'm  dressed." 

"  That's  a  good  idea — to  show  what  you  claim 
for  it/'  Valentin  commented. 

'*  I'm  at  your  orders,  dear  friend,"  said  M.  de 
Bellegarde.  "  Only  you  must  allow  me  first  the 
pleasure  of  a  httle  conversation  with  Mr.  Newman." 

"  Oh,  if  you're  going  to  a  party  don't  let  me  keep 
you;  I'm  so  sure  we  shall  meet  again.  Indeed  if 
you'd  like  to  meet  me  I'H  gladly  name  an  hour." 
He  was  eager  to  make  it  known  that  he  would  readily 
answer  all  questions  and  satisfy  all  exactions. 

M.  de  Bellegarde  stood  in  a  well-balanced  position 
before  the  fire,  caressing  one  of  his  fair  whiskers  with 
one  of  his  white  hands  and  looking  at  our  friend, 
half-askance,  with  eyes  from  which  a  particular  ray 
of  observation  made  its  way  through  a  general  mean- 
ingless smile.  "  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  make  such 
an  oiSer.  tf*I'm  not  mistaken  your  occupations  are 
such  as  to  make  your  time  precious.  You're  in — 
a — as  we  say — sl — dans  les  affaires  ?  " 

"  In  business,  you  mean  ?  Oh  no,  I've  thrown 
business  overboard  for  the  present.  I'm  regularly 
'  loafing,'  as  we  say.    My  time's  quite  my  own." 

"Ah,  you're  taking  a  holiday,"  rejoined  M.  dc 
Bellegarde.  "'Loafing.'  Yes,  I've  heard  that 
expression." 

"  Mr.  Newman's  a  distinguished  American," 
Madame  de  Bellegarde  observed. 

"  My  brother's  a  great  ethnologist,"  said  Valentin 

"  An  ethnologist  ?  " — and  Newman  groped  foi 
gaiety.  "  You  collect  negroes'  skulls  and  that  sorl 
of  thing  ?  " 
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The  Marquis  looked  haxd  at  his  brother  and  began 

>  caress  his  other  whisker.  Then  turning  to  their 
ew  acquaintance  with  sustained  urbanity  :  "  You're 
ravelling  for  pure  recreation  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  visiting  your  country,  sir,"  Newman 
jplied  with  a  certain  conscious  patience — a  patience 
e  felt  he  on  his  side  too  could  push,  should  need 
e,  to  stiffness ;  "  and  I  confess  I'm  having  a  good 
me  in  it.  Of  course  I  get  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  out 
fit."   . 

"  Whaft  more  especially  interests  you  ?  "  the 
[arquis  benevolently  pursued. 

"  Well,"  our  friend  continued,  "  the  Ufe  of  the 
sople,  for  one  thing,  interests  me.  Your  people  are 
Bry  taking.  But  economically,  technically,  as  it 
ere,  manufactmres  are  what  I  care  most  about." 

"  Those — a, — products  have  been  your  speciality  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say  I  have  had  any  speciaUty.  My 
)eciaUty  has  been  to  accumulate  the  largest  con- 
jnient  competency  in  the  shortest  possible  time." 
ewman  made  this  last  remark  very  designedly  and 
jliberately ;  he  wished  to  open  the  way,  should  it 
3  necessary,  to  an  authoritative  statement  of  his 
eans. 

M.  de  Bellegarde  laughed  agreeably.  "  I  hope  you 
I  joy  the  sense  of  that  success." 

"  Oh,  one  has  still,  at  my  age,  the  sense  also  of 
hat's  left  to  do.  I'm  not  so  very  old,"  our  hero 
indidly  explained. 

"  Well,  Paris  is  a  very  good  place  to  spend  a 
rtune.  I  wish  you  all  the  advantages  of  yours." 
nd  M.  de  Bellegarde  drew  f prth  his  gloves  and  began 
\  put  them  on.  ^  ' 

Newman  for  a  few  moments  watched  him  sliding 
s  fair,  fat  hands  into  the  pearly  kid,  and  as  he  did 

►  his  feeUngs  took  a  singular  turn.  M.  de  Belle- 
irde's  good  wishes  seemed   to  flutter  down  on  him 
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from  the  cold  upper  air  with  the  soft,  scattered  move- 
ment of  a  shower  of  snowflakes.  Yet  he  was  not 
irritated  ;  he  didn't  feel  that  he  was  being  patronised ; 
he  was  conscious  of  no  especial  impulse  to  introduce 
a  discord  into  so  noble  a  harmony.  Only  he  felt  him- 
self suddenly  in  personal  contact  with  the  forces  with 
which  his  so  valued  backer  had  told  him  that  he 
would  have  to  contend,  and  he  became  sensible  of 
their  intensity.  He  wished  to  make  some  answering 
manifestation,  to  stretch  himself  out  at  his  own 
length,  to  sound  a  note  at  the  uttermost  end  of  his 
scale.  It  must  be  added  that  if  this  impulse  was 
neither  vicious  nor  mahcious,  it  was  yet  by  no  means 
imattended  by  the  play  in  him  of  his  occasional  dis- 
position to  ironic  adventure.  He  hated  the  idea 
of  shocking  people,  he  respected  the  liabihty  to  b€ 
shocked.  But  there  were  impressions  that  threw  him 
back,  after  all,  on  his  own  measures  of  proportion 
*'  Paris,"  he  presently  remarked,  '*  is  a  very  gooc 
place  for  people  who  take  a  great  deal  of  stock,  as  w< 
say,  in  their  location,  and  want  to  be  very  mucl 
aware  of  it  all  the  time ;  or  it's  a  very  g5od  plac< 
if  your  family  has  been  settled  here  for  a  long  tim< 
and  you've  made  acquaintances  and  got  your  relationi 
round  you ;  or  if  youVe  got  a  big  house  like  thii 
and  a  wife  and  children  and  mother  and  sister— 
everything  right  there.  I  don't  hke  that  way  tha 
prevails  in  many  of  your  districts  of  people's  living 
all  in  rooms  door  to  door  with  each  other.  But  I'n 
not,  as  I  may  put  it,  a  natural,  a  real  inspired  loafer 
I'm  a  poor  imitation  and  it  goes  against  the  grain 
My  business  habits  are  too  deep-seated.  Then  , 
haven't  any  house  to  call  my  own  or  anything  h 
the  way  of  a  family.  My  sisters  are  five  thousan< 
miles  away,  my  mother  died  when  I  was  prett] 
small,  and  I  haven't  what  a  man  has  when  he  ha 
taken  the  regular  way  to  get  it — if  I  express  mysel 
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clearly ;  and  I  often  miss  that  pleasantness  very 
much.  So  you  see  I'm  sometimes  rather  conscious 
of  a  void.  I'm  not  proficient  in  hterature,  as  you 
are,  sir,  and  I  get  tired  of  dining  out  and  going  to 
the  opera.  I  miss  my  business  activity.  You  see  I 
began  to  earn  my  hving  when  I  was  almost  a  baby, 
and  until  a  few  months  ago  I've  never  had  my  hand 
off  the  plough.  I  miss  the  regular  call  on  my 
attention." 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  profound  silence 
of  some  moments  on  the  part  of  Newman's  enter- 
tainers. Valentin  stood  looking  at  him  fixedly, 
hands  in  pockets,  and  then  slowly,  with  a  half- 
sidlinig  motion,  went  out  of  the  room.  The  Marquis 
continued  to  draw  on  his  gloves  and  to  smile  benig- 
nantly.  "  You  began  to  earn  your  Hving  in  the 
cradle  ?  "  said  the  old  Marquise,  who  appeared  to 
wish  to  encourage,  a  little  grimly,  yet  not  wholly 
without  an  effect  of  pleasantry,  her  guest's  auto- 
biographic strain. 

**  Well,  madam,  I'm  not  absolutely  convinced  I 
had  a  cradle  !  " 

"  You  say  you're  not  proficient  in  hterature," 
M.  de  Bellegarde  resumed  ;  "  but  you  must  do  your- 
self the  justice  to  remember  that  your  studies  were 
interrupted  early." 

"  That's  very  true ;  on  my  tenth  birthday  my 
schooling  stopped  short.  I  thought  that  a  grand 
way  to  keep  it.  Still,  I  have  picked  up  knowledge," 
Newman  smiled. 

"  You  have  some  sisters  ?  "  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde  inquired. 

"  Yes,  two  splendid  sisters.  I  wish  you  knew 
them  I  " 

"  I  hope  that  for  ces  dames  the  hardships  of  life 
commenced  less  early." 

"  They  married  very  early  indeed,  if  you  call  that 
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a  hardship — ^as  girls  do  in  our  Western  country. 
The  husband  of  one  of  them  is  the  owner  of  the 
largest  india-rubber  house  in  the  West." 

"  Ah,  you  make  houses  also  of  india-rubber  ?  " 
the  Marquise  asked. 

"  You  can  stretch  them  as  your  family  increases/' 
said  her  daughter-in-law,  now  enveloped  in  a  soft 
shining  cape.  Newman  indulged  at  this  in  a  binrst 
of  hilarity  and  explained  that  the  house  in  which 
his  relatives  Uved  was  a  large  wooden  structure, 
but  that  they  manufactured  and  sold  india-rubber 
on  a  colossal  scale.  "  My  children  have  some  little 
india-rubber  shoes  which  they  put  on  when  they  go 
to  play  in  the  Tuileries  in  damp  weather,"  the  young 
Marquise  accordingly  pursued.  "  I  wonder  if  your 
brother-in-law  made  them." 

"  I  guess  he  did — and  if  he  did  you  may  be  very 
sure  youVe  got  a  good  article." 

"  Well,  you  mustn't  be  too  much  discouraged," 
said  M.  de  Bellegarde  with  vague  benevolence. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  to  be.  I've  a  project — ^really 
a  grand  one — which  gives  me  plenty  to  think  about, 
and  that's  an  occupation."  And  then  Newman 
waited,  hesitating  yet  debating  rapidly ;  he  wished 
again  to  get  near  his  point,  though  to  do  so  forced 
him  to  depart  still  further  from  the  form  of  not  ask- 
ing favours.  He  had  to  ask  that  of  their  attention. 
"  Nevertheless,"  he  continued,  addressing  himself  to 
old  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  "  I'll  tell  you  my  great 
idea  ;  perhaps  you  can  help  me.  I  want  not  only  to 
marry,  but  to  marry  remarkably  well." 

"  It's  a  very  good  project,  but  I  never  made  a 
match  in  all  my  hfe,"  said  his  hostess  with  her  odd 
mincing  plainness. 

Newman  looked  at  her  an  instant  and  then  all 
sincerely,  "  I  should  have  thought  you  a  great  haad," 
he  declared. 
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Madame  de  Bellegarde  might  well  have  thought 
him  too  sincere.  She  murmured  something  sharply 
in  French  and  fixed  her  eyes  on  her  son.  At  this 
moment  the  door  of  the  room  was  thrown  open, 
and  with  a  rapid  step  Valentin  reappeared.  "  IVe 
a  message  for  you,"  he  said  to  his  sister-in-law. 
"  Claire  bids  me  ask  you  not  to  start  for  your  ball. 
If  you'll  wait  a  minute  she'll  go  with  you." 

**  Claire  will  go  with  us  ?  "  cried  the  young  Mar- 
quise.    "  En  voild  du  nouveau  I  " 

"  She  has  changed  her  mind  ;  she  decided  half  an 
hour  ago  and  is  sticking  the  last  diamond  into  her 
hair !  "  said  Valentin. 

"  What  on  earth  has  taken   possession   of  my 
daughter  ?  "  Madame  de  Bellegarde   asked  with   a 
coldness  of  amazement.    "  She  has  not  been  this  age 
where  any  candle  was  lighted.    Does  she  take  such  | 
a  step  at  half  an  hour's  notice  and  without  consulting  | 
me  ?  "  * 

"  She  consulted  me,  dear  mother,  five  minutes 
since,"  said  Valentin,  "  and  I  told  her  that  such  a 
beautiful  woman — she's  more  beautiful  than  ever, 
you'll  see — ^has  no  right  to  bury  herself  alive." 

"  You  should  have  referred  Claire  to  her  mother, 
my  brother,"  said  M.  de  Bellegarde  in  French. 
"  This  is  not  the  way—  1 " 

"  I  refer  her  to  the  whole  company !  "  Valentin 
broke  in.  "  Here  she  comes  !  " — ^and  he  went  to  the 
open  door,  met  Madame  de  Cintr6  on  the  threshold, 
took  her  by  the  hand  and  led  her  into  the  room. 
She  was  dressed  in  white,  but  a  cloak  of  dark  blue, 
which  hung  almost  to  her  feet,  was  fastened  across 
her  shoulders  by  a  silver  clasp.  She  had  tossed  it 
back,  however,  and  her  long  white  arms  were  un- 
covered. In  her  dense  fair  hair  there  glittefed  a 
dozen  diamonds.  She  looked  serious  and,  Newman 
thought,  rather  pale  ;  but  she  glanced  round  her  and, 
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when  she  saw  him,  smiled  and  put  out  her  hand.  H 
thought  her  at  this  moment  far  and  away  the  hand 
somest  woman  he  had  ever  seen.  He  had  a  chanc 
to  look  her  full  in  the  face,  for  she  stood  a  Httle  h 
the  centre  of  the  room,  where  she  seemed  to  coe 
sider  what  she  should  do,  without  meeting  his  eyes 
Then  she  went  up  to  her  mother,  who  sat  i 
the  deep  chair  by  the  fire  with  an  air  of  immeasui 
able  detachment.  Her  back  turned  to  the  othen 
Madame  de  Cintre  held  her  cloak  apart  to  sho^ 
her  dress. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  me  ?  " 

**  I  think  you  seem  to  have  lost  your  head.  It  wa 
but  three  days  ago,  when  I  asked  you  as  a  particula 
favour  to  myself  to  go  to  the  Duchesse  de  Lusignan*! 
that  you  told  me  you  were  going  nowhere  and  tha 
one  must  be  consistent.  Is  this  your  consistency 
Why  should  .you  distinguish  Madame  Robineau 
Who  is  it  you  wish  to  pleaise  to-night  ?  " 

"  I  wish  to  please  myself,  dear  mother,"  sau 
Madame  de  Cintr^.  And  she  bent  over  and  kisse 
the  old  lady. 

"  I  don't  Uke  violent  surprises,  my  sister,"  sai 
Urbain  de  BeUegarde ;  '*  especiadly  when  one's  c 
the  point  of  entering  a  drawing-room." 

>Jewman  at  this  juncture  telt  inspired^to  spea 
**  Oh,  if  you're  going  anywhere  with  this  lady  yc 
needn't  be  afraiid  of  being  noticed  yourself  I  " 

M.  de  BeUegarde  turned  to  his  sister  with  a 
intense  httle  glare.  *'  1  hope  you  appreciate  a  compj 
ment  that's  paid  at  your  brother's  expense.  Ven 
done,  madatme."  And  offering  Madame  de  Cint 
his  airm  he  led  her  rapidly  out  of  the  room.  Valent 
rendered  the  same  service  to  young  Madame  i 
Bellegairde,  who  had  apparently  been  reflecting  < 
the  fact  that  the  ball-dress  of  her  sister-in-law  w 
much  less  brilliant  than  her  own,  and  yet  had  fail< 
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'  derive  absolute  comfort  from  the  reflexion.  Witl 
leave-taking  smile  she  sought  the  complement  o 
jr  consolation  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  visitor 
id,  perceiving  in  them  an  almost  unnatural  glitter 
)t  improbably  may  have  flattered  herself  she  hac 
und  it. 

Newman,  left  alone  with  his  hostess,  if  she  mighi 

be  called,  stood  before  her  a  few  moments  ii 
ence.    "  Your  daughter's  very  beautiful,"  he  saic 

last. 

"  She's  very  perverse,"  the  old  woman  returned. 

"  I'm  glad  to  hear  it,"  he  smiled.  "  It  makes  me 
>pe." 

"  Hope  what  ?  " 

"  That  she'll  consent  some  day  to  marry  me." 

She  slowly  got  up.  "  That  really  is  your  '  greai 
ea    : 

"  Yes.    Will  you  give  it  any  countenance  ?  " 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  looked  at  him  hard  anc 
ook  her  head.  Then  her  so  peculiarly  Uttle  moutli 
iinded  itself  to  a  "  No  I  "  which  she  seemed  to  blovs 
him  as  for  a  mortal  chill. 

"  Will  you  then  just  let  me  alone  with  mj 
ance  ?  " 

"  You  don't  know  what  you  ask.  I'm  a  very 
Dud  and  meddlesome  old  person." 

"  WeU,  I'm  very  rich,"  he  returned  with  a  world 
desperate  intention. 

She  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  floor,  and  he  thought  ii 
obable  she  was  weighing  the  reasons  in  favour  oi 
renting  his  so  calculated  directness.  But  at  last 
>king  up,  "  How  rich  ?  "  she  simply  articulated. 
He  gave  her,  at  this,  the  figure  of  his  income— 
ve  it  in  a  round  number  which  had  the  magnificent 
md  that  large  aggregations  of  dollars  put  on  when 
inslated  into  francs.     He  added  to  the  enunciation 

mere  brute  quantity  certain  financial  particulars 
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which  completed  a  sufficiently  striking  presentmenl 
of  his  resources. 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  had  let  him  enjoy  hei 
undisguised  attention.  "  You're  very  frank,"  sh( 
finally  said,  "  and  I'll  be  the  same.  I  would  rather 
on  the  whole,  get  all  the  good  of  you  there  is — ^rather 
I  mean,  than,  as  you  call  it,  let  you  alone.  I  woul( 
rather,"  she  coldly  smiled,  "  take  you  in  our  wa; 
than  in  your  way.     I  think  it  will  be  easier." 

"  I'm  thankful  for  any  terms,"  Newman  quit 
radiantly  answered.  "It's  enough  for  me  to  fee 
I'm  taken.  But  it  needn't  be,  for  you,"  he  at  th 
same  time  rather  grimly  laughed,  '*  in  too  big  dose 
to  begin  with.  Good-night ! " — and  he  rapidl 
quitted  her. 
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had  not,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  resumed  the  study 
French  conversation  with  M.  Nioche  ;  he  had  been 
scious  of  too  many  other  uses  for  his  time.  That 
able  man,  however,  came  to  see  him  very  promptly, 
ing  ascertained  his  whereabouts  by  some  art  of 
Losity  too  subtle  to  be  challenged.  He  repeated 
visit  more  than  once ;  he  seemed  oppressed  by 
iumiliating  sense  of  having  been  overpaid,  and 
tied  apparently  to  redeem  his  debt'  by  the  offer 
grammatical  and  statistical  information  in  small 
alments.  He  exhaled  the  same  decent  melancholy 
I  few  months  before  ;  a  few  months  more  or  less 
crushing  could  make  little  difference  in  the  antique 
re  of  his  coat  and  hat.  But  his  spirit  itself  was  a 
e  more  threadbare ;  it  had  clearly  received  some 
d  rubs  during  the  summer.  Newman  asked  with 
irest  about  Mademoiselle  No6mie,  and  M.  Nioche  at 
t,  for  answer,  simply  looked  at  him  in  lachrymose 
nee. 

'  Don't  press  me  on  that  subject,  sir.  I  sit  and 
:ch  her,  but  I  can  do  nothing." 
'  Do  you  mean  she  gives  you  serious  cause —  ?  " 
'  I  don't  know,  sir,  whcU  I  mean  !  I  can't  follow 
.  I  don't  understand  her.  She  has  something  in 
head  ;  who  can  say  what's  in  the  head  of  a  little 
son  so  independent,  so  dreadful — and  so  pleasing  ? 
I's  too  deep  for  her  poor  papa." 
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"  Does  she  continue  to  go  to  the  Mus6e  ?  Has  she 
made  any  of  those  copies  for  me  ?  "  Newman  con- 
tinued. 

"  She  goes  to  the  Mus6e,  but  I  see  nothing  of  the 
copies.  She  has  something  on  her  easel ;  I  suppose 
it's  one  of  the  pictures  you  ordered.  Such  a  splendid 
commission  ought  to  give  her  fairy  fingers.  But  she's 
not  in  earnest.  I  can't  say  anything  to  her ;  I'm 
afraid  of  her,  if  you  must  know.  One  evening  lasl 
summer  when  I  took  her  to  walk  in  the  Champs 
Elys6es  she  said  to  me  things  that  made  me  turr 
cold." 

"  And  what  things  ?  " 

"  Excuse  an  unhappy  father  from  telling  you/ 
said  M.  Nioche  while  he  unfolded  his  calico  pocket- 
handkerchief. 

Newman  promised  himself  to  pay  Mademoiselle 
Noemie  another  visit  at  the  Louvre.  He  was  curious 
of  the  progress  of  his  copies,  but  it  must  be  added 
that  he  was  still  more  curious  of  the  personal  pro- 
gress of  the  copjdst.  He  went  one  afternoon  to  the 
great  museum,  but  wandered  through  several  of  the 
rooms  without  finding  her ;  after  which,  on  his  waji 
to  the  long  hall  of  the  Italian  masters,  he  stopped 
face  to  face  with  Valentin  de  Bellegarde.  The  young 
Frenchman  eagerly  greeted  him,  assuring  him  he  was 
a  godsend.  He  himself  was  in  the  worst  of  humoius 
and  wanted  some  one  to  contradict.  "  In  a  bad 
humour  among  all  these  beautiful  things  ?  I  thoughl 
you  were  so  fond  of  pictures,  especially  the  grand  old 
black  ones,"  Newman  said.  "  There  are  two  or  three 
here  that  ought  to  keep  you  in  spirits." 

"  Oh,  to-day,"  Valentin  returned,  "  I'm  not  in  a 
mood  for  gimcracks,  and  the  more  remarkable  thej 
are  the  less  I  like  them.  The  great  staring  eyes  and 
fixed  positions  of  all  these  dolls  and  mannikins  irritate 
me.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  at  some  big  dull  party,  a 
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omful  of  people  I  shouldn't  wish  to  speak  to. 
liat  should  I  care  for  their  beauty  ?  It's  a  bore 
id,  worse  still,  it's  a  reproach.  I've  a  tas  d* ennuis, 
feel  damnably  vicious." 

"  If  this  grand  sight  works  you  up  so  why  do  you 
5>ose  yourself  ?  "  Newman  asked  with  his  quiet 
ay  of  reason. 

"  That's  one  of  my  worries.  I  came  to  meet  my 
usin — a  dreadful  English  cousin,  a  member  of 
y  mother's  family — ^who's  in  Paris  for  a  week 
ith  her  husband  and  who  wishes  me  to  point  out 
e  '  principal  beauties.'  Imagine  a  woman  who 
jars  a  green  crape  bonnet  in  December  and  has 
raps  sticking  out  of  the  ankles  of  fier  interminable 
►ots  !  My  mother  begged  I  would  do  something  to 
ilige  them.  I've  undertaken  to  play  valet  de  place 
is  afternoon.  They  were  to  have  met  me  here  at 
^o  o'clock,  and  I've  been  waiting  for  them  twenty 
inutes.  Why  doesn't  she  arrive  ?  She  has  at  least 
pair  of  feet  to  carry  her.  I  don't  know  whether  to 
furious  at  their  playing  me  false  or  to  toss  up  my 
t  for  the  joy  of  escaping  them." 
"  I  think  in  your  place  I'd  be  furious,"  said  New- 
m,  "  because  they  may  arrive  yet,  and  then  your 
ry  will  still  be  of  use  to  you.  Whereas  if  you  were 
lighted  and  they  were  afterwards  to  turn  up,  you 
[ghtn't  know  what  to  do — ^well,  with  your  hat." 
"  You  give  me  excellent  advice,  and  I  already  feel 
tter.  I'll  be  furious  ;  I'll  let  them  go  to  the  deuce 
d  I  myself  will  go  with  you — ^unless  by  chance 
u  too  have  a  rendezvous." 

"  It's  not  exactly  a  rendezvous,"  Newman  re- 
med.  "  But  I've  in  fact  come  to  see  a  person,  not 
Dicture." 

"  A  woman,  presumably  ?  " 
*'  A  young  lady." 

"  Well,"  said  Valentin,  "  I  hope  for  you,  with  all 
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my  heart,  that  she's  not  clothed  in  green  tulle  an^ 
that  her  feet  are  not  too  much  out  of  focus.'.' 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  her  feet,  but  she  ha 
very  pretty  hands." 

The  young  man  breathed  all  his  sadness.  "  An< 
on  that  assurance  I  must  part  with  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  certain  of  finding  my  young  lady,"  sai< 
Newman,  "  and  I'm  not  quite  prepared  to  lose  you 
company  on  the  chance.     It  doesn't  strike  me  quit 
as  good  business  to  introduce  you  to  her,  and  yet 
should  rather  like  to  have  your  opinion  of  her." 

"  Is  she  formed  to  please  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  guess  you'll  think  so." 

Valentin  passed  his  arm  into  that  of  his  companior 
'*  Conduct  me  to  her  on  the  instant !  I  should  b 
ashamed  to  make  a  pretty  woman  wait  for  m 
verdict." 

Newman  suffered  himself  to  be  gently  propelle 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  been  walking,  bu 
his  step  was  not  rapid.  He  was  turning  somethin 
over  in  his  mind.  The  two  men  passed  into  the  Ion 
gallery  of  the  Italian  masters,  and  our  friend,  afte 
having  scanned  for  a  moment  its  brilliant  vista,  tume 
aside  into  the  smaller  apartment  devoted  to  the  sam 
school  on  the  left.  It  contained  very  few  person: 
but  at  the  further  end  of  it  Mademoiselle  Nioche  ss 
before  her  easel.  She  was  not  at  work  ;  her  palett 
and  brushes  had  been  laid  down  beside  her,  her  banc 
were  folded  in  her  lap  and  she  had  relapsed  into  h( 
seat  to  look  intently  at  two  ladies  on  the  other  sic 
of  the  hall,  who,  with  their  backs  turned  to  her,  ha 
stopped  before  one  of  the  pictures.  These  ladies  wei 
apparently  persons  of  high  fashion,  they  were  dresse 
with  great  splendour  and  their  long  silken  trains  an 
furbelows  were  spread  over  the  polished  floor.  It  vn 
on  their  dresses  the  young  woman  had  fixed  her  eye 
though  what  she  was  thinking  of  I  am  unable  to  sa; 
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hazard  the  hypothesis  of  her  mutely  remarkmg 
lat  to  carry  about  such  a  mass  of  ponderable  pleasure 
ould  surely  be  one  of  the  highest  uses  of  freedom, 
[er  reflexions,  at  any  rate,  were  disturbed  by  the 
Ivent  of  her  unannounced  visitors,  whom,  as  she 
)se  and  stood  before  her  easel,  she  greeted  with 
precipitation  of  eye  and  lip  that  was  like  the  glad 
ap  of  a  pair  of  hands. 

'*  I  came  here  on  purpose  to  see  you — seulement 
ms,  expray,  expray,"  Newman  said  in  his  fairest, 
juarest,  distinctest  French.  And  then,  Uke  a  good 
merican,  he  introduced  Valentin  formally  :  "Allow 
le  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Comte  Valentin 
e  Bellegarde." 

Valentin  made  a  bow  which  must  have  seemed  to 
er  quite  in  harmony  with  the  impressiveness  of  his 
tie,  but  the  graceful  brevity  of  her  response  was 

negation  of  underbred  surprise.  She  turned  to 
sr  generous  patron,  putting  up  her  hands  to  her 
air  and  smoothing  its  deUcately-felt  roughness, 
hen,  rapidly,  she  turned  the  canvas  that  graced  her 
isel  over  on  its  face.     "  You've  not  forgotten  me  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  forget  you.  You  may  be  sure  of 
lat." 

"  Oh,*'  she  protested,  "  there  are  a  great  many 
fferent  way^  of  remembering  a  person."  And  she 
oked  straight  at  the  Comte  de  Bellegarde,  who  was 
oking  at  her  as  a  gentleman  may  when  a  verdict  is 
cpected  of  him. 

"  Have  you  painted  me  a  pretty  picture  ?  "  New- 
an  went  on.  "  Have  you  shown  beaucoup  d'in- 
istrie  ?  " 

"  No,  I've  done  nothing."  And,  taking  up  her 
Jette,  she  began  to  mix  her  colours  at  random. 

"  But  your  father  tells  me  your  attendance  has  been 
sgular." 

"  I've  nowhere  else  to  go  !  Where  do  you  suppose, 
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cher  monsietir — ?  Here,  all  summer,  one  could 
breathe  at  least/' 

**  Being  here  then,"  said  Newman,  '*  don't  you 
think  you  might  have  tried  something  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  before,"  she  sweetly  answered,  "  that 
I  haven't  the  advantage  of  knowing  how  to  paint." 

"  But  you've  something  of  interest  on  your  easel 
now,"  Valentin  gaily  objected,  "  if  you'd  only  let  me 
see  it." 

She  spread  out  her  two  hands,  with  the  fingers 
expanded,  over  the  back  of  the  canvas — ^those  haJods 
which  Newman  had  called  pretty  and  which,  in  spite 
of  several  little  smudges  of  colour,  Valentin  could 
now  admire.     "  My  painting  isn't  of  interest." 

"  It's  the  only  thing  about  you  that  is  not,  then, 
mademoiselle,"  the  young  man  gallantly  returned. 

She  took  up  her  shamefaced  study  and  silently 
passed  it  to  him.  He  looked  at  it,  and  in  a  moment 
she  said  :  "  I'm  sure  you're  a  great  judge." 

'*  Yes,"  he  admitted  ;   "  I  recognise  merit." 

"  Only  when  it's  there,  I  hope  !  I've  given  up," 
she  bravely  declared,  "  trying  to  have  it/' 

He  faced  her,  with  a  smile,  over  her  demoralised 
little  daub.  *'  If  one  hasn't  one  sort  one  can  always 
have  another." 

She  considered  with  downcast  eyes — ^which,  how- 
ever, she  presently  raised.  ''  We're  talking  of  the 
sort  of  which  you're  a  judge."  Then,  as  to  antici- 
pate too  obvious  a  rejoinder,  she  turned,  for  more 
urgent  good  manners,  to  Newman.  "  Where  have 
you  been  all  these  months  ?  You  took  those  great 
journeys,  you  amused  yourself  well  ?  " 

*'  Ob  yes,"  our  hero  returned — '*  always  beaucoup, 
beaucoup  !  " 

"  Ah,  so  much  the  better."  She  spoke  with  charm- 
ing unction  and,  having  taken  back  her  canvas  from 
Valentin,  who  meanwhile  had  looked  at  his  friend 
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with  eyes  of  rich  meaning,  began  again  to  dabble  in 
her  colours.  She  was  singularly  pretty,  with  the  look 
of  serious  sympathy  she  threw  into  her  face.  "  Tell 
me/'  she  continued,  "  a  little  of  all  youVe  done." 

"  Oh,  I  went  to  Switzerland — to  Geneva  and 
Zermatt  and  Zurich  and  all  those  places,  you  know ; 
and  down  to  Venice,  and  all  through  Germany,  and 
down  the  Rhine,  and  into  Holland  and  Belgium — 
the  regular  round.  How  do  you  say  that  in  French 
— ^the  regular  round  ?  "  Newman  asked  of  Valentin. 

Mademoiselle  Nioche  fixed  her  eyes  an  instant  on 
their  companion,  and  then  with  all  the  candour  of 
her  appeal :  "  I  don't  understand  monsieur  when  he 
says  so  much  at  once.  Would  you  be  so  good  as  to 
translate  ?  " 

"  I'd  rather  talk  to  you  out  of  my  own  head," 
Valentin  boldly  declared. 

"  No,"  said  Newman  gravely,  still  in  his  formal 
French,  ''  you  mustn't  talk  to  Mademoiselle  Nioche, 
because  you  say  discouraging  things.  You  ought  to 
tell  her  to  work,  to  persevere." 

"  And  we  Parisians,  mademoiselle,"  the  young 
man  exclaimed,  '*  are  accused  of  paying  hollow 
compliments  and  of  being  false  flatterers  !  " 

"  Ah,  I  don't  want  any  compliments,"  the  girl 
protested,  *'  I  want  only  the  cruel  truth.  But  if  I 
didn't  know  it  by  this  time —  I  " 

"  I  utter  no  truth  more  cruel,"  Valentin  returned, 
"  than  that  there  are  probably  many  things  you  can 
do  very  well." 

"  Oh,  I  can  at  least  do  this  I "  And  dipping  a 
brush  into  a  clot  of  red  paint  she  drew  a  great  hori- 
zontal daub  across  her  unfinished  picture. 

"  What  are  you  making  that  mark  f or  ?  "  New- 
man asked  with  his  impartial  interest. 

Without  answering,  she  drew  another  long  crimson 
daub,  in  a  vertical  direction,  down  the  middle  of  her 
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canvas  and  so  in  a  moment  completed  the  Tongh 
indication  of  a  cross.  "  It's  the  sign  of  the  crud 
truth/' 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other,  Valentin 
as  with  vivid  intelligence.  "  You've  spoiled  my 
picture,"  said  his  friend. 

"  I  know  that  very  well.  It  was  the  only  thing 
to  do  with  it.  I  had  sat  looking  at  it  aU  day  without 
touching  it.  I  had  begun  to  hate  it.  It  seemed  to 
me  something  was  going  to  happen." 

"  I  Hke  it  better  that  way  than  as  it  was  before," 
said  Valentin.  "  Now  it's  more  interesting.  It  teUs 
a  Uttle  story  now.    Is  it  for  sale,  mademoiselle  ?  " 

"  Everything  I  have  is  for  sale,"  she  promptly 
replied. 

"  How  much  then  is  this  object  ?  " 

"  Ten  thousand  francs — and  very  cheap  !  " 

"  Everything  mademoiselle  may  do  at  present  is 
mine  in  advance,"  Newman  interposed.  "  It  makes 
part  of  an  order  I  gave  her  some  months  ago.  So  you 
can't  have  that !  " 

**  Monsieur  will  lose  nothing  by  it,"  said  made- 
moiselle with  her  charming  eyes  on  Valentin.  And 
she  began  to  put  up  her  utensils. 

"  I  shall  have  gained  an  ineffaceable  memory," 
Valentin  smiled.  "  You're  going  away  ?  your  day's 
over  ?  " 

"  My  father  comes  to  fetch  me,"  the  young  lady 
replied. 

She  had  hardly  spoken  when,  through  the  door 
behind  her,  which  opens  on  one  of  the  great  white 
stone  staircases  of  the  Louvre,  M.  Nioche  made  his 
appearance.  He  came  in  with  his  usual  patient 
shuffle,  indulging  in  a  low  salute  to  the  gentlemen 
who  had  done  him  the  honour  to  gather  about  his 
daughter.  Newman  shook  his  hand  with  muscular 
friendliness  and  Valentin  returned  his  greeting  with 
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ligh  consideration.  While  the  old  man  stood  waiting 
or  Noemie  to  make  a  parcel  of  her  implements  he 
et  his  mild  oblique  gaze  play  over  this  new  acquaint- 
ince,  who  Wcis  watching  her  put  on  her  bonnet  and 
nantle.  Valentin  was  at  no  pains  to  disguise  the 
)enevolence  of  his  own  interest.  He  looked  at  a 
)retty  person  as  he  would  have  listened  to  a  good 
)iece  of  music.  Intelligent  participation  was  in  such 
L  case  simple  good  manners.  M.  Nioche  at  last  took 
ds  daughter's  paint-box  in  one  hand  and  the  be- 
laubed  canvas,  sifter  giving  it  a  solemn  puzzled  stare, 
a  the  other,  and  led  the  way  to  the  door.  Noemie 
Dllowed  him  after  making  her  late  interlocutors  the 
Drmal  obeisance  of  the  perfectly-educated  female 
^oimg. 

"  Well,"  said  Newman,  **  what  do  you  think  of 
ler  ?  " 

"  She's  very  remarkable.  Diable,  diable,  diahle  I  *' 
is  friend  reflectively  repeated ;  *'  she's  the  perfection 
f  the  type." 

**  I'm  afraid  she's  a  sad  little  trifler,"  Newman 
onsdentiously  remarked. 

"  Not  a  little  one — ^rather  an  immense  one.  She 
as  all  the  material."  And  Valentin  began  to  walk 
iowly  off,  looking  vaguely,  though  with  eyes  now  so 
pened,  at  the  pictures  on  the  walls.  Nothing  could 
ave  appealed  to  his  imagination  more  than  the 
ossible  futiUty  of  a  young  lady  so  equipped  for  futiUty. 
She's  very  interesting,' '  he  went  on.  ' '  Yes,  the  type 
iines  out  in  her." 

"  '  The  type  '  ?    The  type  of  what  ?  " 

"  Well,  of  soaring,  of  almost  sublime  ambition  I 
he's  a  very  bad  Uttle  copyist,  but,  endowed  with  the 
rtistic  sense  in  another  Une,  I  suspect  her  none  the 
ss  of  a  strong  feeling  for  her  great  originals." 

Newman  wondered,  but  presently  followed.  ' '  Surely 
gr  great  originals  will  have  had  more  beauty."  . 
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"  Not  always.  She  has  enough  to  look  as  if  she 
had  more,  and  that's  always  plenty.  It's  a  face  and 
figure  in  which  everything  tells.  If  she  were  prettier 
she  would  be  less  intelHgent,  and  her  intelhgence  is 
half  her  charm." 

"  In  what  way  does  her  intelhgence  strike  you  as 
so  remarkable  ?  "  asked  Newman,  at  once  puzzled, 
impressed  and  vaguely  scandalised  by  his  friend's 
investment  of  such  a  subject  with  so  much  of  the 
dignity  of  demonstration. 

"  She  has  taken  the  measure  of  Hfe,  and  she  has 
determined  to  be  something — ^to  succeed  at  any  cost. 
Her  smearing  of  colours  is  of  course  a  mere  trick  to 
gain  time.  She's  waiting  for  her  chance  ;  she  wishes 
to  launch  herself,  and  to  do  it  right.  Nobody,  my 
dear  man,  can  ever  have  had  such  a  love  of  the  right. 
She  knows  her  Paris.  She's  one  of  fifty  thousand,  sc 
far  as  her  impatiences  and  appetites  go,  but  I'm  sure 
she  has  an  exceptional  number  of  ideas." 

Newman  raised  his  strong  eyebrows.  '*  Are  you 
also  sure  they're  really  good  ones  ?  " 

"  Ah, '  good,  good ' !  "  cried  Valentin :  "  you  people 
are  too  wonderful  with  your  goodness.  Good  foi 
what,  please —  ?  They'll  be  excellent,  I  warrant,  foj 
some  things  I  They'll  be  much  better  than  the  hope 
less  game  she  has  just  given  up.  They'll  be  gooc 
enough  to  make  her,  I,  daresay,  one  of  the  celebrities 
_of  the  future." 

"  Lord  o'  mercy,  you  have  sized  her  up  !  But  don'1 
— I  must  really  ask  it  of  you — let  her  quite  rur 
away  with  you,"  Newman  went  on.  "I  shall  owe  i1 
to  her  good  old  father  not  to  have  upset  her  balance 
For  he's  a  real  nice  man." 

"  Oh,  oh,  oh,  her  good  old  father  1  "  Valentin  in 
corrigibly  mocked.  And  then  as  his  companioi 
looked  grave  :  *'  He  expects  her  to  assure  his  future.' 

"  I  thought  he  rather  expected  me  I  And  don't  yoi 
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dge  him,  as  a  friend  of  mine,"  Newman  asked, 
too  cruelly  ?  He's  as  poor  as  a  rat,  but  very  high- 
ned." 

"  Why,  mon  cher,  I  should  adore  his  tone,  and 
>u're  right  to  do  the  same  :  it's  much  better  than 
ine,  and  he'll  do  you  more  good  as  a  companion, 
i'U  protect  your  innocence  better,  than  ever  I  shall, 
ion't  mean,"  Valentin  explained,  *'  that  he  wouldn't 
uch  rather  his  daughter  were  a  good  girl,  that  she 
mained  as  '  nice  ' —  as  worthy,  that  is,  say,  of  your 
irticular  use — as  he  may  himself  remain.  But  all 
e  same  he  won't,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst — 
ill,  he  won't  do  what  Virginius  did.  He  doesn't 
mt  her  to  be  a  failure — as  why  should  he  ? — and 
she  isn't  a  failure  it's  plain  she'll  be  a  success.  On 
e  whole  he  has  confidence." 

"  He  has  touching  fears,  sir — I  admit  he  has 
it  rayed  them  to  me."  Newman  felt  himself  loyally 
ncemed  to  defend  a  character  that  had  struck  him 
pleasingly  complete — though  completeness  was, 
ter  all,  what  Valentin  also  clcdmed  for  it.  The 
fference  was  in  their  view  of  that  picturesque  grace, 
id  Newman  would,  to  an  appreciable  degree,  have 
Qtimentally  suffered  from  not  being  able  to  keep 
onsieur  Nioche  before  him  as  he  had  first  seen  him. 
e  was,  to  an  extent  he  never  fully  revealed,  a 
Uector  of  impressions  as  romantically  concrete,  even 
aen  profane,  as  the  blest  images  and  sanctified 
lies  of  one  of  the  systematically  devout,  and  he  at 
►ttom  liked  as  httle  to  hear  an5^hing  he  had  picked 
)  with  the  hand  of  the  spirit  pronounced  unauthentic. 
1  don't  quite  remember  what  Virginius  did,"  he 
esently  pursued,  "and  I  don't  say  for  certain 
at  my  old  friend  would  shoot.  He  doesn't  affect 
e — ^no — as  a  shooting  man.  But  I  guess  he  wouldn't 
ant  to  make  very  much  out  of  anything." 

"  Then  he'll  be  very  different,"  Valentin  laughed, 
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"  from  any  of  the  rest  of  his  species  !  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,  we  all  here  in  Paris  want  to  make  as  much 
as  possible  out  of  everything.  That's  how  we  differ, 
I  conceive,  from  the  people  of  your  coimtry :  the 
objects  of  your  exploitation  appear  to  be  fewer,  and 
above  all  of  fewer  kinds.  I  don't  mind  telling  you," 
he  declared  in  the  same  tone,  "  that  I  don't  see  the 
end  of  what  I  might  be  capable  of  making  out  of  this." 

"  Of  '  this  '—  ?  " 
.    "Of  the  relation  of  Monsieur  Nioche  to  his  daughter, 
and  of  the  relation  of  his  daughter  to — ^well,  to  as 
many  other  persons  as  you  hke  !  " 

*'  I  shan't  at  all  like  you  to  be  one  of  them," 
Newman  still  gravely  returned.  *'  I  didn't  ask  you 
to  come  round  with  me  just  to  set  you  after  her." 

The  young  man  appeared  for  an  instant  embar- 
rassed.. "  Do  you  object  then  to  her  having  engaged 
my  enhghtened  curiosity  ?  " 

Newman  considered.  "  Well,  no — ^since,  from 
the  moment  I  recognise  she'll  never  deliver  my 
goods  I  don't  quite  see  where  I  stand  or  how  I  can 
improve  her." 

"  Oh,  you  certainly  can't  improve  her  !  "  Valentin 
gaily  cried. 

Newman  looked  at  him  a  moment.  "  I  should  like 
then  to  improve  you.  I  guess  at  any  rate  you  had 
better  leave  her  alone." 

''  Oh,  oh,  oh  !  "  his  companion  exclaimed,  at  this, 
with  an  accent  that  made  him  pull  up.  "  Do  you 
mean,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you  warn  me  off  ?  " 

They  had  stopped  a  minute  before,  and  he  stood 
there  staring.  "  Hanged  if  I  don't  beheve  you 
suppose  I'm  afraid  of  you  !  " 

Valentin  had  given  a  cock  to  his  moustache,  and 

he  stroked  it  an  instant,  meeting  this  exclamation 

with  a  glance  of  some  ambiguity  and  a  smile  just 

slightly  strained.     **  Oh,  I  shouldn't  put  it  that  way : 
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Du  don't  even  yet  know  me  enough  to  fear  me ! 
/^ch  gives  you  the  advantage — for  you've  your- 
slf  attitudes  that,  I  crafess,  make  me  tremble.  I 
link  you're  afraid,  at  most,"  he  continued,  "  of  my 
id  example." 

Newman  had  again — for  he  had  had  it  before — 
strange  fine  sense  of  something  he  would  have  called, 
.  relation  to  this  brilhant  friend,  the  waste  of  anim- 
iversion.  It  was  somehow  one  with  the  accepted 
:onomic  need  of  keeping  him  pleasantly  in  view, 
ven  to  argue  with  him  was  somehow  to  misuse  a 
xury,  and  to  think  of  him  as  perverse  was  some- 
)w  to  miss  an  occasion.  No  one  had  ever  given  him 
lat  impression,  which  he  might  have  compared  to 
e  absolute  pleasure,  for  the  palate,  of  wine  of  the 
ghest  savour.  One  didn't  put  an5^hing  "  into  " 
ch  a  vintage  and  there  was  a  way  of  handling  the 
iry  bottle.  The  grace  of  him,  of  Valentin,  was  all 
ecious,  the  growth  of  him  all  fortunate,  the  quantity 

him  elsewhere  all  doubtless  limited.  '*  I  mighi 
irhaps  have  been  a  factor  in  that  young  lady's 
oral  future,"  Newman  presently  said — "  but  I  don't 
me  in  now.  And  evidently,"  he  added,  "  you've 
►  room  for  me  in  yours." 

The  young  man  gave  a  laugh,  and  the  next  moment, 
m  in  arm,  they  had  resumed  their  walk.  "  Oh, 
,  the  contrary,"  Valentin  then  repUed  ;  ''  since  what 
vant,  precisely,  is  to  keep  it  spacious  and  capacious 
at  least  on  the  scale,  if  you  please,  of  my  moral 
st ;  which  indeed  seems  to  me,  when  I  look  back 
,  it,  as  boundless  as  the  desert.  It's  a  prospect  that, 
all  events,  such  figures  as  you  and  your  wonderful 
ends  help  to  people.  And  I  may  say  about  them** 
went  on,  "  that  I  should  Uke  really — ^in  the  interest 
the  impression  that  I  confess  the  young  lady  makes 
,  me — ^to  propose  to  you  a  fair  agreement." 

On  which,  amusedly  enough,  Newmsm  debated  as 
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they  went.     "  That  I  shall  shut  my  eyes  to  what  you 
want  to  do  ?  ** 

**  Well,  yes — say  I  may  expect  you'll  shut  them 
to  me  as  soon  as  I  shall  find  you've  opened  them  to 
the  grand  manner  in  which  your  old  gentleman  is  a 
man  of  the  world.  You'll  be  obUged,  I'm  convinced, 
to  recognise  it,  and  I  only  ask  you  to  let  me  know,  in 
all  honesty,  when  you've  done  so." 

"  So  that  you,  in  all  honesty —  ?  " 

"  Well,  call  it  in  all  dehcacy !  "  Valentin  suggested. 

Newman  continued  to  wonder.  "  May  have  a  free 
hand—?" 

"  Without  your  being  shocked,"  the  young  man 
gracefully  said. 

But  it  only  made  our  friend  rather  quaintly  groan. 
"  I  think  it's  your  delicacies,  all  round,  that  shock 
me  most !  " 

"  Ah,  don't  say,"  Valentin  pleaded,  "  that  I'm  not 
at  the  worst  a  man  of  duty  !  See  for  yourself  I  "  His 
EngUsh  cousins  had  come  into  view,  and  he  advanced 
gallemtly  to  meet  the  lady  in  the  green  crape  bonnet. 
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3MING  in  toward  evening,  three  days  after  his  in- 
oduction  to  the  family  of  Madame  de  Cintre,  New- 
an  found  on  his  table  the  card  of  the  Marquis  de 
ellegarde.  On  the  following  day  he  received  a  note 
forming  him  that  this  gentleman's  mother  requested 
le  pleasure  of  his  company  at  dinner.  He  went  of 
►urse,  though  he  had  first  to  disengage  himself  from 
)peals  that  struck  him  as  in  comparison  the  babble 

vain  things.  He  was  ushered  into  the  room  in 
hich  Madame  de  Bellegarde  had  received  him  before, 
id  here  he  found  his  venerable  hostess  surrounded  by 
jr  entire  family.  The  room  was  Ughted  only  by  the 
adding  fire,  which  illumined  the  very  small  pink 
loes  of  a  lady  who,  from  a  low  chair,  stretched 
it  her  toes  to  it.  This  lady  was  the  younger 
adame  de  Bellegarde,  always  less  effectively  pre- 
nt,  somehow,  than  perceptibly  posted.  Madame  de 
litre,  not  posted  at  aU,  but  oh  so  present,  was  seated 
;  the  other  end  of  the  room,  holding  a  Uttle  girl 
gainst  her  knee,  the  child  of  her  brother  Urbain,  to 
horn  she  was  apparently  relating  a  wonderful  story, 
alentin  had  perched  on  a  puff  close  to  his  sister-in- 
w,  into  whose  ear  he  was  certainly  distilling  the 
lest  nonsense.  The  Marquis  was  stationed  before 
le  chimney,  his  head  erect  and  his  hands  behind 
m  in  an  attitude  of  formal  expectancy. 

The  old  Marquise  stood  up  to  give  Newman  her 
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greeting,  and  there  was  that  in  the  way  she  did  so 
which  seemed  to  measure  narrowly  the  quantity  of 
importance  such  a  demonstration  might  appear  to 
attach  to  him.  "  We're  aD  alone,  you  see ;  we've 
asked  no  one  else,"  she  said  austerely. 

*'  I'm  very  glad  you  didn't ;  this  is  much  more 
sociable.  I  wish  you  good-evening,  sir  " — and  New- 
man offered  his  hand  to  the  Marquis. 

M.  de  Bellegarde  was  affable,  yet  in  spite  of  his 
dignity  was  restless.  He  chsmged  his  place,  fidgeted 
about,  looked  out  of  the  long  windows,  took  up  books 
and  laid  them  down  again.  Young  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde  gave  their  guest  her  hand  without  moving  and 
without  looking  at  him. 

"  You  may  think  that's  coldness,"  Valentin  freely 
explained  ;  "  but  it's  not,  it's  the  last  confidence,  and 
you'll  grow  up  to  it.  It  shows  she's  treating  you 
as  an  intimate.  Now  she  detests  me,  and  yet  she's 
always  looking  at  me." 

"  No  wonder  I  detest  you  if  I'm  always  looking  at 
you ! "  cried  the  lady.  "  If  Mr.  Newman  doesn't  like 
my  way  of  shaking  hands  I'll  do  it  for  him  again." 

But  this  charming  privilege  was  lost  on  our  hero 
who  was  already  making  his  way  over  to  Madame  de 
r  Cintr6.  She  raised  her  eyes  to  him  as  she  accepted 
from  him  the  customary  form,  but  she  went  on  with 
the  story  she  was  telling  her  little  niece.  She  had  only 
two  or  three  phrases  to  add,  but  they  were  apparently 
of  great  moment.  She  deepened  her  voice,  smiling 
as  she  did  so,  and  the  little  girl  immensely  gazed  at 
her.  "  But  in  the  end  the  young  prince  married  the 
beautiful  Florabella,  and  carried  her  off  to  live  with 
him  in  the  Land  of  the  Pink  Sky.  There  she  was  so 
happy  that  she  forgot  all  her  troubles  and  went  out 
to  drive  every  day  of  her  life  in  an  ivory  coach  drawn 
by  five  hundred  white  mice.  Poor  Florabella,"  she 
mentioned  to  Newman,  "  had  suffered  terribly." 
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"  She  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  six  months,"  said 
ttle  Blanche. 

"  Yes,  but  when  the  six  months  were  over  she  had 

plum-cake  as  big  as  that  ottoman,"  Madame  de 
intr6  insisted.     "  That  quite  set  her  up  again." 

"  What  a  strong  constitution  and  what  a  chequered 
ireer !  "  said  Newman.  "  Are  you  very  fond  of 
lildren  ?  "  He  was  certain  she  must  be,  but  wished 
)  make  her  say  it. 

"  I  like  to  talk  with  them  ;  we  can  talk  with  them 
>  much  more  seriously  than  with  grown  persons, 
hat's  great  nonsense  I've  been  telling  Blanche,  but 
;  has  much  more  value  than  most  of  what  we  say  in 
Dciety." 

"  I  wish  you  would  talk  to  me  then  as  if  I  were 
Blanche's  age,"  Newman  laughed.  "  Were  you  happy 
t  your  ball  the  other  night  ?  " 

"  Extravagantly !  " 

"  Now  you're  talking  the  nonsense  that  we  talk 
I  society,"  said  Newman.     "  I  don't  believe  that." 

"  It  was  my  own  fault  if  I  wasn't  happy.  The  ball 
as  very  pretty  and  every  one  very  amiable." 

"  It  was  on  your  conscience,"  he  presently  risked, 
that  you  had  annoyed  your  mother  and  your 
rother." 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  in  silence.  "  That's 
ossible — I  had  undertaken  more  than  I  could  carry 
ut.  I've  very  little  courage  ;  I'm  not  a  heroine." 
he  said  this,  he  could  feel,  to  be  very  true  with  him  ; 
nd  it  touched  him  as  if  she  had  pressed  into  his  hand, 
)r  reminder,  some  note  she  had  scrawled  or  some 
ibbon  or  ring  she  had  worn.  Then  changing  her 
3ne,  "  I  could  never  have  gone  through  the  sufferings 
f  the  beautiful  Florabella,"  she  added,  "  not  even 
)r  her  prospective  rewards." 

Dinner  was  announced  and  he  betook  himself  to 
le  side  of  old  Madame  de  Bellegarde.  The  dining- 
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room,  at  the  end  of  a  cold  corridor,  was  vast  aiK 
sombre  ;  the  dmner  was  sunple  and  delicately  excel 
lent.  Newman  wondered  if  lie  daughter  of  the  hous 
had  had  to  do  with  ordering  the  repast,  and,  with 
fine  applied  power  of  remote  projection,  hoped  thi 
might  have  been.  Once  seated  at  table,  with  th 
various  members  of  so  rigidly  closed  a  circle  rouni 
him,  he  asked  himself  the  meaning  of  his  position 
Was  the  old  lady  responding  to  his  advances 
Did  the  fact  that  he  was  a  solitary  guest  augmen 
his  credit  or  diminish  it  ?  Were  they  ashamed  h 
show  him  to  other  people  or  did  they  wish  t< 
give  him  a  sign  of  sudden  adoption  into  thei 
last  reserve  of  favour  ?  He  was  on  his  guard 
he  was  watchful  and  conjectural,  yet  at  the  sam< 
time  he  was  vaguely  indifferent.  Whether  the] 
gave  him  a  long  rope  or  a  short  he  was  then 
now,  and  Madame  de  Cintr6  was  opposite  him 
She  had  a  tall  candlestick  on  each  side  of  her ;  sh( 
would  sit  there  for  the  next  hour,  and  that  wa 
enough.  The  dinner  was  extremely  solemn  anc 
measured;  he  wondered  if  this  was  alwaj^  th( 
state  of  things  in  old  families.  Madame  de  Belle 
garde  held  her  head  very  high  and  fixed  her  eyes 
which  looked  peculiarly  sharp  in  her  little  finely 
wrinkled  white  face,  very  intently  on  the  table 
service.  The  Marquis  appeared  to  have  decided  tha 
the  fine  arts  offered  a  safe  subject  of  conversation,  a 
not  leading  to  uncouth  personal  revelations.  Ever 
now  and  then,  having"  learned  from  Newman  tha 
he  had  been  through  the  museums  of  Europe,  h< 
red  some  polished  aphorism  on  the  flesh-tints  o 
ens  or  the  good  taste  of  Sansovino.  He  strud 
guest  as  precautionary,  as  apprehensive ;  hi 
ner  seemed  to  indicate  a  fine  nervous  dread  tha 
ething  disagreeable  might  happen  if  the  atmc 
jre  were  not  kept  clear  of  stray  currents  fror 
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idndows  opened  at  hazard.  "  What  under  the  sun 
>  he  afraid  of  ?  "  Newman  asked  himself.  "  Does 
e  think  I*m  going  to  offer  to  swap  jack-knives  with 
im  ?  "  It  was  useless  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact 
hat  the  Marquis  was  as  disagreeable  to  him  as  some 
ueer,  rare,  possibly  dangerous  biped,  perturbingly 
kin  to  humanity,  in  one  of  the  cages  of  a  "  show." 
le  had  never  been  a  man  of  strong  personal  aver- 
Lons  ;  his  nerves  had  not  been  at  tiie  mercy  of  the 
i5^tical  qualities  of  his  neighbours.  But  here  was 
figure  in  respect  to  which  he  was  irresistibly  in 
pposition ;  a  figure  of  forms  and  phrases  and 
ostures ;  a  figure  of  possible  impertinences  and 
reacheries.  M.  de  Bellegarde  made  him  feel  as  if  he 
^ere  standing  barefooted  on  a  marble  floor  ;  and  yet 
3  gain  his  desire,  he  felt  perfectly  able  to  stand, 
le  asked  himself  what  Madame  de  Cintr6  thought  of 
is  being  accepted — if  it  was  acceptance  that  was 
dus  conveyed  to  him.  There  was  no  judging  from 
er  face,  which  expressed  simply  the  desire  to  show 
indness  in  a  manner  requiring  as  little  explicit 
^cognition  as  possible;  Young  Madame  de  Belle- 
arde  had  always  the  same  manner ;  preoccupied, 
istracted,  listening  to  everything  and  hearing  nothing, 
)oking  at  her  dress,  her  rings,  her  finger-nails  and 
seming  ineffably  bored,  she  yet  defied  you  to  pro- 
ounce  on  her  ideal  of  social  diversion.  Newman 
ras  enlightened  on  this  point  later.  Even  Valentin 
died  quite  to  seem  master  of  hi*  wits  ;  his  vivacity 
ras  fitful  and  forced,  but  his  friend  felt  his  firm  eyes 
[line  through  the  lapses  of  the  talk  very  much  as  to 
iie  effect  of  one's  being  pinched  by  him  very  hard  in 
tie  dark.  Newman  himself,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
fe,  was  not  himself ;  he  measured  his  motions  and 
ounted  his  words ;  he  had  the  sense  of  sitting  in  a 
oat  that  required  inordinate  trimming  and  that  a 
rrong  movement  might  cause  to  overturn. 
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After  dinner  M.  de  Bellegaxdc  proposed  the  smok 
ing-room  and  led  the  way  to  a  small  and  somewha 
musty  apartment,  the  walls  of  which  were  omamente< 
with  old  hangings  of  stamped  leather  and  trophie 
of  rusty  arms.  Newman  refused  a  cigar,  but  estab 
lished  himself  on  one  of  the  divans  while  the  Marqui 
puffed  his  own  weed  before  the  fireplace  and  Valentii 
sat  looking  through  the  light  fumes  of  a  cigarett 
from  one  to  the  other.  "  I  can't  keep  quiet  an] 
longer,"  this  member  of  the  family  broke  out  at  last 
"  I  must  tell  you  the  news  and  congratulate  you 
My  brother  seems  unable  to  come  to  the  point ;  h 
revolves  round  his  announcement  even  as  the  pries 
round  the  altar.  You're  accepted  as  a  candidate  fo 
the  hand  of  our  sister." 

"  Valentin,  be  a  little  proper !  "  murmured  tin 
Marquis,  the  bridge  of  whose  high  nose  yielded  t< 
a  fold  of  fine  irritation. 

**  There  has  been  a  family  council,"  his  brothe 
nevertheless  continued  ;  "  my  mother  and  he  hav 
put  their  heads  together,  and  even  my  testimony 
has  not  been  altogether  excluded.  My  mother  an< 
Urbain  sat  at  a  table  covered  with  green  cloth ;  m} 
sister-in-law  and  I  were  on  a  bench  against  the  wall 
It  was  like  a  committee  at  the  Corps  L6gislatif .  W 
were  called  up  one  after  the  other  to  testify.  W 
spoke  of  you  very  handsomely.  Madame  de  BeUe 
garde  said  that  if  she  had  not  been  told  who  you  wer 
she'd  have  taken  you  for  a  duke — ^an  Americem  duke 
the  Duke  of  California.  I  said  I  could  warrant  yoi 
grateful  for  the  smallest  favours — ^modest,  humble 
unassuming.  I  was  sure  you'd  know  your  own  plao 
always  and  never  give  us  occasion  to  remind  you  o 
certain  differences.  You  couldn't  help  it,  after  all 
if  you  ha;d  not  come  in  for  a  dukedom.  There  wer 
none  in"  your  coimtry ;  but  if  there  had  been  it  wa 
certain  that  with  your  energy  and  abiUty  you'd  hav 
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got  the  pick  of  the  honours.  At  this  point  I  was 
ordered  to  sit  down,  but  I  think  I  made  an  impression 
in  your  favour." 

M.  de  Bellegarde  looked  at  his  brother  as  New- 
man had  seen  those  unfortunates  looked  at  who  have 
told,  before  waiting  auditors,  stories  of  no  effect. 
Then  he  removed  a  spark  of  cigar-ashes  from  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat ;  he  fixed  his  eyes  for  a  while  on 
the  cornice  of  the  room,  and  at  last  he  inserted  one 
of  his  white  hands  into  the  breast  of  his  waistcoat. 
*'  I  must  apologise  to  you  for  Valentin's  inveterate 
bad  taste,  as  well  as  notify  you  that  this  is  probably 
not  the  last  time  that  his  want  of  tact  will  cause  you 
serious  embarrassment." 

"  No,  I  confess,  I've  no  tact,"  said  Valentin.  "  Is 
your  embarrassment  really  serious,  Newman  ?  Urbain 
will  put  you  right  again ;  he'll  know  just  how  you  feel." 

"  My  brother,  I'm  sorry  to  say,"  the  Marquis 
pursued,  "  has  never  had  the  real  sense  of  his  duties 
or  his  opportunities — of  what  one  must  after  all  caU 
his  position.  It  has  been  a  great  pain  to  his  mother, 
who's  very  fond  of  the  old  traditions.  But  you  must 
remember  that  he  speaks  for  no  one  but  himself." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  him,  sir  " — Newman  was  all 
good-humour.  "  I  know  what  the  Valentines  of  this 
world  amount  to." 

"  In  the  good  old  times,"  the  young  man  said, 
"  marquises  and  counts  used  to  have  their  appointed 
buffoons  and  jesters  to  crack  jokes  for  them.  Now- 
adays we  see  a  great  strapping  democrat  keeping 
one  of  '  us,'  as  Urbain  would  say,  about  him  to  play 
the  fool.  It's  a  good  situation,  but  I  certainly  am 
very  degenerate." 

The  Marquis  fixed  his  eyes  for  some  time  on  the 
floor.  "  My  mother  has  let  me  know,"  he  presently 
resumed,  "of /the  announcement  that  you  made  her 
the  other  evening." 
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"  That  I  want  so  much  to  marry  your  sister  ?  " 

"  That  you  desire  to  approach  the  Comtesse  de 
Cintr6  with  that  idea,  and  ask  of  us  therefore  your 
facility  for  so  doing.  The  proposal  gave  my  mother 
— ^you  can  perhaps  even  yourself  imagine — a  great 
deal  to  think  about.  She  naturally  took  me  into  her 
counsels,  and  the  subject  has  had  my  most  careful 
attention.  There  was  a  great  deal  to  be  considered  ; 
more  than  you  perhaps  appear  to  conceive.  We 
have  viewed  the  question  on  all  its  faces,  we  have 
weighed  one  thing  against  another.  Our  conclusion 
has  been  that  we  see  no  reason  to  oppose  your  pre- 
tension— ^though  of  course  the  matter,  the  question 
of  your  success,  rests  mainly  with  yourself.  My 
motiier  has  wished  me  to  inform  you  then  of  our 
favourable  attitude.  She'll  have  the  honour  of 
saying  a  few  words  to  you  on  the  subject  herself. 
Mejtnwhile  you  have  our  sanction,  as  heads  of  the 
family." 

Newman  got  up  and  came  nearer.  "  You  person- 
ally will  do  £dl  you  can  to  back  me.  up,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  engage  to  you  to  throw  my  weight  into  the  scale 
of  your  success." 

Newman  passed  his  hand  over  his  face  and  pressed 
it  for  a  moment  upon  his  eyes.  This  promise  had 
a  great  sound,  and  yet  the  pleasure  he  took  in  it  was 
embittered  by  his  having  to  stand  there  so  and 
receive,  as  he  might  say,  this  prodigious  person's 
damned  permission.  ^  The  idea  of  having  the  elder 
M.  de  Bellegarde  mixed  up  with  his  wooing  and 
wedding  was  more  and  more  unpleasant  to  him. 
But  he  had  resolved  to  go  through  the  mill,  as  he 
had  imaged  it,  and  he  wouldn't  cry  out  at  the  first 
turn  of  the  wheeL  He  was  silent  a  while  and  then 
said  with  a  certain  dryness  which  Valentin  told  him 
afterwards  ha<i  a  very  grand  air :  "  I'm  much  obliged 
to  you," 
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"  I  take  note  of  the  promise,"  said  Valentin  ;  "  I 
register  the  vow." 

M.  de  Bellegarde  began  to  gaze  at  the  cornice 
igain  ;  he  apparently  had  more  to  say.  "  I  must  do 
ny  mother  the  justice,  I  must  do  myself  the  justice, 
:o  make  the  point  that  our  decision  was  not  easy. 
5uch  an  arrangement  was  not  what  we  had  expected, 
rhe  idea  that  my  sister  should  marry  a  gentleman 
;o  intimately  involved  in — a — business,  was  some- 
iiing  of  a  novelty." 

"  So  I  told  you,  you  know  !  "  Valentin  recalled  to 
Newman  with  a  fine  admonitory  finger. 

"  The  incongruity  has  not  quite  worn  off,  I  confess," 
he  Marquis  went  on  ;  "  perhaps  it  never  will  entirely. 
3ut  possibly  that's  not  altogether  to  be  regretted'"  ; 
ind  he  went  through  that  odd  dim  form  of  a  smile 
hat  affected  his  guest  as  the  scraping' of  a  match  that 
loesn't  Ught.  "  It  may  be  that  the  time  has  come 
^rhen  we  should  make  some  concession  to  the  spirit 
d  the  day.  There  had  been  no  such  positive  sacrifice 
n  our  house  for  a  great  many  years.  I  made  the 
emark  to  my  mother,  and  she  did  me  the  honour  to 
.dmit  that  it  was  worthy  of  attention." 

"  My  dear  brother,"  interrupted  Valentin,  "  is  not 
^our  memory  just  here  leading  you  the  least  bit 
stray  ?  Our  mother  is,  I  may  say,  distinguished  by 
er  small  respect  for  abstract  reasoning.  Are  you 
ery  sure  she  repUed  to  your  striking  proposition  in 
tie  gracious  manner  you  describe  ?  You  know  how, 
rhen  it  suits  her,  she  goes  straight  to  the  point — 
u  pas  de  charge!  Didn't  she  rather  do  you  the 
onour  to  say  :  *  A  fiddlestick  for  your  fine  phrases  ! 
here  are  better  reasons  than  that '  ?  " 

"  Other  reasons  were  discussed,"  said  the  Marquis 
ithout  looking  at  Valentin,  but  with  a  slightly  more 
asal  pitch ;  "  some  of  them  possibly  were  better. 
Je're   highly  conservative,   Mr.   Newman,   but  we 
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have  never,  I  trust,  been  stupidly  narrow.  We're 
judging  this  so  interesting  question  on  its  merits  only. 
We've  no  doubt  we  shall  be  fully  justified.  We've 
no  doubt  everything  will  be  comfortable." 

Newman  had  stood  Ustening  to  these  remarks 
with  his  arms  folded  and  his  eyes  fastened  on  the 
speaker.  "  Justified  ?  "  he  echoed  with  his  way  of 
putting  rather  less  than  more  sense  into  words  he 
repeated.  *'  Why  shouldn't  we  be  ?  I  assure  you 
I've  no  fear  for  myself.  Why  shouldn't  we  be 
comfortable  ?  If  you're  not  it  will  be  your  own 
fault.     I've  ever5d:hing  to  make  me  so." 

"  My  brother  means  that  with  the  lapse  of  time 
you  may  get  used  to  the  difference."  And  Valentin 
paused  to  hght  another  cigarette. 

"  What  difference  ?  "  Newman  unimaginatively 
asked. 

'*  Urbain,"  said  Valentin  very  gravely,  *'  I'm 
afraid  that  Mr.  Newman  doesn't  quite  reaUse  the 
difference.     We  ought  to  insist  on  that." 

*'  My  brother  goes  too  far,"  M.  de  Bellegarde 
observed  to  Newman.  "  He  has  no  nice  sense  of 
what  shouldn't  be  said.  It's  my  mother's  wish  and 
mine  that  no  comparisons  should  be  made.  Pray 
never  make  them  yourself.  We  prefer  to  assume 
that  the  person  accepted  as  the  possible  husband  of 
my  sister  is  one  of  ourselves,  and  that  he  should  feel 
no  explanations  necessary.  With  a  httle  tact  on 
both  sides  ever5d:liing  ought  to  be  easy.  That's 
exactly  what  I  wished  to  say — that  we  quite  imder- 
stand  what  we've  undertaken  and  that  you  may 
depend  on  our  not  breaking  down." 

Valentin  shook  his  hands  in  the  air  and  then 
buried  his  face  in  them.  *'  I  don't  quite  steer  clear 
myself,  no  doubt,  but  oh,  my  brother,  if  you  knew 
what  you  are  saying  I  "  And  he  went  off  into  a  sound 
that  combined  a  long  laugh  with  a  long  wail. 
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M.  de  Bellegarde's  face  flushed  a  little,  but  he 
held  his  head  higher,  as  if  to  repudiate  this  con- 
cession to  vulgar  perturbability.  "  I'm  sure  you 
juite  know  what  I  mean,"  he  said  to  Newman. 

*'  Oh  no,  not  quite — or  perhaps  not  at  all,"  New- 
man answered.  "  But  you  needn't  nund  that.  I 
ion't  care  whether  I  know — or  even,  really,  care, 
[  think,  what  you  say ;  for  if  I  did  there  might  be 
things  I  shouldn't  like,  should  in  fact,  quite  dislike, 
md  that  wouldn't  suit  me  at  all,  you  know.  I  want, 
irery  originally,  no  doubt,  but  very  obstinately,  to 
narry  your  sister  and  nobody  other  whomsoever — 
:hat's  all ;  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible  and  to  do 
is  Uttle  else  among  you  besides.  I  don't  care  there- 
fore how  I  do  it — ^as  regards  the  rest  of  you  !  And 
:hat's  all  I  have  to  say." 

"  You  had  better,  nevertheless,  receive  the  last 
vord  from*  my  mother,"  said  the  Marquis,  who 
iiadn't  blanched. 

"  Very  good  ;  I'll  go  and  get  it."  And  Newman 
prepared  to  return  to  the  drawing-room. 

M.  de  Bellegarde  made  a  motion  for  him  to  pass 
irst,  and  on  his  doing  so  shut  himself  into  the  room 
vith  Valentin.  Newman  had  been  a  trifle  bewildered 
>y  the  free  play  of  his  friend's  wit  and  had  not  needed 
ts  aid  to  feel  the  limits  of  the  elder  brother's.  That 
vas  what  he  had  heard  of  as  patronage — ^a  great 
listoric  and  traditionary  force  that  he  now  per- 
onally  encountered  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Didn't  it  consist  in  calling  your  attention  to  the 
mpertinences  it  spared  you  ?  But  he  had  recognised 
til  the  bravery  of  Valentin's  backing  that  underlay 
/alentia's  comedy,  and  he  was  unwilling  so  fine  a 
:omedian  should  pay  a  tax  on  it.  He  paused  a 
noment  in  the  corridor,  after  he  had  gone  a  few  steps, 
expecting  to  hear  the  resonance  of  M.  de  Bellegarde's 
lispleasure  ;  but  he  detected  only  a  perfect  stillness. 
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The  stillness  itself  seemed  a  trifle  portentous ;  he 
reflected,  however,  that  he  had  no  right  to  stand 
hstening  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  salon.  In  his 
absence  several  persons  had  come  in.  They  were 
scattered  about  the  room  in  groups,  two  or  three  of 
them  having  passed  into  a  small  boudoir,  next  to 
the  drawing-room,  which  had  now  been  lighted  and 
opened.  Madame  de  Bellegarde  was  in  her  place 
by  the  fire,  talking  to  an  antique  gentleman  in  a  wig 
and  a  profuse  white  neckcloth  of  the  fashion  of  1820. 
Madame  de  Cintre  had  bent  a  listening  head  to  the 
historic  confidences  of  an  old  lady  who  was  pre- 
sumably the  wife  of  this  personage,  an  old  lady  in 
a  red  satin  dress  and  an  ermine  cape,  whose  forehead 
was  adorned  with  a  topaz  set  in  a  velvet  band.  The 
young  Marquise,  when  he  came  in,  left  some  people 
among  whom  she  was  sitting  and  took  the  place  she 
had  occupied  before  dinner.  Then  she  gave  a  little 
push  to  the  puff  that  stood  near  her  and  seemed  to 
indicate  by  a  glance  that  she  had  placed  it  in  position 
for  him.  He  went  and  took  possesion  of  it ;  the 
young  Marquise  amused  and  puzzled  him. 

"  I  know  your  secret,"  she  said  in  her  bad  but 
charming  English  ;  *'  you  need  make  no  mystery  of  it. 
You  wish  to  marry  my  sister-in-law.  C'est  un  beau 
choix.  A  man  like  you  ought  in  effect  to  marry  a  very 
tall  and  very  thin  woman.  You  must  know  that  I've 
spoken  in  your  favour,  I'm  really  on  your  side  and 
in  your  interest.     You  owe  me  a  famous  taper  I  " 

"  YouVe  spoken  well  of  me  to  Madame  de  Cintr^  ?  " 
Newman  asked. 

"  Oh  no,  not  that.  You  may  think  it  strange,  but 
my  sister-in-law  and  I  are  not  so  intimate  as  that. 
Taking  my  courage  in  my  hands,  I  put  in  my  word 
for  you  to  my  husband  and  to  my  mother-in-law. 
I  said  I  was  sure  we  could  do  what  we  choose  with 
you." 
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"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,"  laughed  Newman, 
but  I  guess  you'll  find  you  can't." 
"  I  fcaow  that  very  well ;   I  didn't  believe  a  word 
it.    But  I  wanted  you  to  come  into  the  house  ;  I 
ought  we  should  be  friends." 
"  I'm  very  sure  of  it,"  said  Newman. 
"  Don't  be  too  sure.     If  you  like  the  Comtesse  so 
nch  perhaps  you  won't  like  me.     We're  as  differ- 
t — well,  as  tHs  fan  and  that  poker.    But  you  and 
have  something  in  common.     I've  come  into  this 
nily  by  marriage ;  you  want  to  come  into  it  in  the 
me  way." 

'*  Oh  no,  I  don't  want  to  come  into  it  at  all,"  he 
:errupted — "  not  a  wee  mite  !  I  only  want  to  take 
idame  de  Cintre  out  of  it." 

"  Well,  to  cast  your  nets  you  have  to  go  into  the 
iter.  Our  positions  are  alike  ;  we  shall  be  able  to 
mpare  notes.  What  do  you  think  of  my  husband  ? 
s  a  strange  question,  isn't  it  ?  But  I  shall  ask  you 
ne  stranger  ones  yet." 

"  Perhaps  a  stranger  one  will  be  easier  to  answer," 
iwman  said.  "  You  might  try  me." 
"  Oh,  you  get  off  very  well ;  the  old  Comte  de  la 
►chefid^e,  yonder,  couldn't  do  it  better.  I  told 
jm  that  if  we  only  gave  you  a  chance  you'd  be  one 
our  plus  fins  causeurs.  I  know  something  about 
jn.  Besides,  you  and  I  belong  to  the  same  camp. 
Q  a  ferocious  modem.  I'm  more  modem  than 
u,  you  know — ^because  I've  been  through  this 
d  come  out,  very  far  out ;  which  you  haven't. 
I,  you  don't  know  what  this  is  I  Vous  allez  hien 
"r.  By  birth  I'm  vielle  roche ;  a  good  httle  bit  of 
3  history  of  France  is  the  history  of  my  family. 
I,  you  never  heard  of  us,  of  course  i  Ce  que  c'est 
?  la  ghire  de  race.  We're  much  better  than  the 
llegardes,  at  any  rate.  But  I  don't  care  a  pin  for 
r  pedigree — I  only  want  to  belong  to  my  time. 
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So,  being  a  reactionary — from  the  reaction — I'm 
sure  I  go  beyond  you.  That's  what  you  look,  you 
know — that  you're  not  reactionary  enough.  But 
I  Hke  clever  people,  wherever  they  come  from,  and 
I  take  my  amusement  wherever  I  find  it.  I  don't 
pout  at  the  Empire  ;  here  aU  the  world  pouts  at  the 
Empire.  Of  course  I've  to  mind  what  I  say,  but  I 
expect  to  take  my  revenge  with  you  J*  The  little  lady 
discoursed  for  some  time  longer  in  this  sympathetic 
strain,  with  an  eager  abundance  indicating  that  her 
opportunities  for  revealing  her  esoteric  philosophy 
were  indeed  rare.  She  hoped  Newman  would  never 
be  afraid  of  her,  however  he  might  be  with  the  others, 
for  really  she  went  very  far  indeed.  "  Strong  people  " 
— les  gens  forts — ^were  in  her  opinion  equal  all  the 
world  over.  Newman  listened  to  her  with  an  atten- 
tion at  once  beguiled  and  irritated.  He  wondered 
what  the  deuce  she  too  was  driving  at,  with  her  hope 
he  wouldn't  be  afraid  of  her  and  her  protestations 
of  equality.  In  so  far  as  he  could  understand  her  she 
was  wrong — he  didn't  admit  her  equaUty ;  a  silly 
rattling  woman  was  never  on  a  level  with  a  sensible 
man,  a  man  preoccupied  with  an  ambitious  passion. 
The  yoimg  Marquise  stopped  suddenly  and  looked 
at  him  sharply,  shaking  her  fan.  "  I  see  you  don't 
beUeve  me,  you're  too  much  on  your  guard.  You 
won't  form  an  alUance,  offensive  or  defensive? 
You're  very  wrong  ;  I  could  really  help  you." 

Newman  answered  that  he  was  very  grateful  and 
that  he  would  certainly  ask  for  help ;  she  should 
see.  "  But  first  of  aU,"  he  said,  "  I  must  help  myself." 
And  he  went  to  join  Madame  de  Cintr6. 

"  I've  been  telling  Madame  de  la  Rochefid^le  thai 
you're  an  American,"  she  said  as  he  came  up.  "  B 
interests  her  greatly.  Her  favourite  imcle  went  ovea 
with  the  French  troops  to  help  you  in  your  battles  h 
the  last  century,  and  she  has  always,  in  consequencfli 
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anted  greatly  to  see  one  of  your  people.  But  she 
IS  never  succeeded  till  to-night.  You're  the  first 
-to  her  knowledge — ^that  she  has  ever  looked  at." 

Madame  de  la  Rochefid^e  had  an  aged  cadaverous 
ce,  with  a  falling  of  the  lower  jaw  which  prevented 
jr  bringing  her  Ups  together  and  reduced  her  con- 
jrsation  to  a  series  of  impressive  but  inarticulate 
itturals.  She  raised  an  antique  eye-glass,  elabor- 
ely  mounted  in  chased  silver,  and  looked  at  Newman 
om  head  to  foot.  Then  she  said  something  to  which 
5  listened  deferentially  but  which  conveyed  to  him 
)  idea  whatever. 

"  Madame  de  la  Rochefid^le  says  she's  convinced 
le  must  have  seen  Americans  without  knowing  it," 
adame  de  Cintr^  explained.  Newman  thought  it 
robable  she  had  seen  a  great  many  things  without 
lowing  it ;  and  the  old  lady,  again  addressing  her- 
If  to  utterance,  declared — as  interpreted  by  Madame 
;  Cintr^ — ^that  she  wished  she  had  known  it. 

At  this  moment  the  old  gentleman  who  had  been 
liking  to  their  hostess  drew  near,  leading  that  lady 
\  his  arm.  His  wife  pointed  out  Newman  to  him, 
Dparently  explaining  his  remarkable  origin.     M.  de 

Rochefid^le,  whose  old  age  was  as  rosy  and  round 
id  polished  as  an  imitation  apple,  spoke  very  neatly 
id  cheerily ;  almost  as  prettily,  Newman  thought, 
\  M.  Nioche,  and  much  more  hopefully.  When  he 
id  been  enUghtened  he  turned  to  Newman  with  an 
imitable  elderly  grace.  "  Monsieur  is  by  no  means 
le  first  American  I  have  seen.  Almost  the  first 
jrson  I  ever  saw — to  notice  him — ^was  an  American." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Newman  sympathetically. 

"  The  great  Dr.  Franklin.  Of  course  I  was  very 
jry  young.  I  beheve  I  had  but  just  come  into  the 
3rld.     He  was  received  very  well  dans  le  nStre.** 

"  Not  better  than  Mr.  Newman,"  said  Madame 
5  Bellegarde.  "  I  beg  he'll  oifer  me  his  arm  into  the 
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other  room.  I  could  have  offered  no  higher  privilege 
to  Dr.  Franklin/'  Newman,  complying  with  her 
request,  perceived  that  her  two  sons  had  returned  to 
the  drawing-room.  He  scanned  their  faces  an  instant 
for  traces  of  the  scene  that  had  followed  his  separa- 
tion from  them,  but  if  the  Marquis  had  been  ruffled  he 
stepped  all  the  more  like  some  high-crested  though 
distinctly  domestic  fowl  who  had  always  the  alter- 
native of  the  perch.  Valentin,  on  his  side,  was  kissing 
ladies'  hands  as  much  as  ever  as  if  there  were  nothing 
else  in  the  world  but  these  and  sundry  other  invita- 
tions to  the  moustachioed  Up.  Madame  de  Bellegardc 
gave  a  glance  at  her  elder  son,  and  by  the  time  she 
had  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  boudoir  he  was 
at  her  side.  The  room  was  now  empty  and  offered 
a  sufficient  privacy.  She  disengaged  herself  from 
Newman's  arm  and  rested  her  hand  on  that  of  theii 
companion  ;  and  in  this  position  she  stood  a  moment, 
bridling,  almost  quivering,  causing  her  ornaments, 
her  earrings  and  brooches  and  buckles,  somehow 
doubly  to  twinkle,  and  pursing,  as  from  simple  force 
of  character,  her  portentous  Uttle  mouth.  I  am  afraid 
the  picture  was  lost  on  Newman,  but  she  was  in 
fact  at  this  moment  a  striking  image  of  the  dignity 
which— even  in  the  case  of  a  small  time-shrunken 
old  lady — ^may  reside  in  the  habit  of  unquestioned 
authority  and  the  absoluteness  of  a  social  theory 
favourable  to  the  person  holding  it.  *'  My  son  has 
spoken  to  you  as  I  desired,  and  you'll  imderstand 
that  you've  nothing  to  fear  from  our  opposition.  The 
rest  will  he  with  yourself." 

"  M.  de  Bellegarde  told  me  several  things  I  didn't 
understand,"  said  Newman,  "  but  I  made  out  that. 
You'll  let  me  stand  on  my  merits.  I'm  much 
obhged." 

'*  I  wish  nevertheless  to  add  a  word  that  my  son 
probably  didn't  feel  at  Uberty  to  say,"  the  Marquise 
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rsued.  "  I  must  say  it  for  my  own  peace  of  mind, 
eVe  stretched  a  point ;  we've  gone  very  far  to  meet 
u." 

"  Oh,  your  son  said  it  very  well ;  didn't  you, 
irquis  ?  "  Newman  asked. 

"  Not  so  well  as  my  mother,"  the  Marquis  declared. 
"  Well,"  Newman  returned,  *'  I  don't  know  what 
:an  do  but  make  a  note  of  it  and  try  to  profit  by  it." 
'*  It's  proper  I  should  tell  you,"  Madame  de  Belle- 
rde  went  on  as  if  to  relieve  an  insistent  inward  need, 
:hat  I'm  a  very  stiff  old  person  and  that  I  don't 
etend  not  to  be.  I  may  be  wrong  to  feel  certain 
ings  as  I  do,  but  it's  too  late  for  me  to  change.  At 
Lst  I  know  it — as  I  know  also  why.  Don't  flatter 
urself  that  my  daughter  also  isn't  proud.  She's 
oud  in  her  own  way — a  somewhat  different  way 
)m  mine.  You'U  have  to  make  your  tantns  with 
at.  Even  Valentin's  proud,  if  you  touch  the  right 
ot — or  the  wrong  one.  Urbain's  proud — ^that  you 
3  for  yourself.  Sometimes  I  think  he's  a  little 
0  proud ;  but  I  wouldn't  change  him.  He's  the 
st  of  my  children ;  he  cleaves  to  his  old  mother. 
7Q  said,  in  any  case,  enough  to  show  you  that 
;  are  all  very  much  aware  of  ourselves  and  very 
surd  and  rather  impossible  together.  It's  well 
u  should  know  the  sort  of  people  you  have  come 
long." 

"  Well,"  said  Newman,  "  I  can  only  say  that  I 
pe  I'm  as  httle  like  you  then  as  may  be.  But 
ough  I  don't  think  I'm  easy  to  scare,  you  speak  as 
you  quite  intended  to  be  as  disagreeable  as  you 
LOW  how." 

His  hostess  fixed  him  a  moment.  "  I  shall  not 
joy  it  if  my  daughter  decides  to  marry  you,  and 
shall  not  pretend  to  enjoy  it.  If  you  don't  mind 
at,  so  much  the  better." 

"  If  you  stick  to  your  own  side  of  the  contract  we 
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shall  not  quarrel ;  that's  all  I  £isk  of  you,"  Newman 
replied,  *'  Keep  your  hands  off — I  shall  mind  my 
own  business.  I'm  very  much  in  earnest  and  there's 
not  the  slightest  danger  of  my  getting  discouraged 
or  backing  out.  You'll  have  me  constantly  before 
your  eyes,  so  that  if  you  don't  Uke  it  I'm  sorry  for 
you.  I'U  do  for  your  daughter,  if  she'll  accept  me, 
ever3^hing  that  a  man  can  do  for  a  woman.  I'm 
happy  to  tell  you  that,  as  a  promise — a  pledge.  I 
consider  that  on  your  side  you  take  an  equally 
definite  engagement.     You'll  not  back  out,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  '  backing  out,'  " 
said  the  Marquise  with  no  small  majesty.  "  It 
suggests  a  movement  of  which  I  think  no  BeUegarde 
has  ever  been  guilty," 

*'  Our  word's  our  word,"  Urbain  pronounced 
"  We  recognise  that  we've  given  it." 

'*  Well  then,"  said  Newman,  "  I'm  very  glad  of 
your  pride  and  your  pretensions.  You'll  have  to 
keep  your  word  to  keep  them  up." 

The  Marquise  was  silent  a  little ;    after  whic 
suddenly,   "  I  shall  always  be  polite  to  you,   M^. 
Newman,"    she   declared,    "but   decidedly    I    shall 
never  like  you." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure,  madam ! "  her  visitor 
laughed. 

"  I'm  so  sure  that  I  shall  ask  you  to  take  me 
back  to  my  armchair  without  the  least  fear  of  having 
my  sentiments  modified  by  the  service  you  render 
me."  And  Madame  de  Bellegarde  took  his  axm 
and  returned  to  the  salon  and  to  her  customary 
place. 

M.  de  la  Rochefid^le  and  his  wife  were  prepaxing 
to  take  their  leave,  and  Madame  de  Cintr6's  inter- 
view with  the  mumbling  old  lady  was  at  an  end.  S 
stood  looking  about  her,  asking  herself  apparently 
to  whom  she  should  next  speak,  when  Newman 
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^proached.  "  Your  mother  has  given  me  leave — 
^ry  solemnly — to  come  here  often.  I  intend  to 
)me  often." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,"  she  answered  simply, 
nd  then  in  a  moment :  "  You  probably  think  it  very 
range  that  there  should  be  such  a  solemnity — as 
)u  say — about  your  coming." 

"Well  yes;  I  do,  rather." 

"  Do  you  remember  what  my  brother  Valentin 
id  the  first  day  you  came  to  see  me  ? — that  we're  a 
range,  strange  family." 

"  It  wasn't  the  first  day  I  came,  but  the  second," 
ewman  amended. 

"  Very  true.  Valentin  annoyed  me  at  the  time, 
it  now  I  know  you  better  I  may  tell  you  he  was 
»ht.  If  you  come  often  you'll  see  !  "  And  Madame 
t  Cintr6  turned  away. 

He  watched  her  a  while  as  she  talked  with  other 
jople  and  then  took  his  leave.  It  was  practically 
deed  to  Valentin  alone  that  he  so  addressed  him- 
If,  and  his  friend  followed  him  to  the  top  of  the 
aircase.  "  Well,  you've  taken  out  your  passport," 
id  that  young  man.  "  I  hope  you  liked  the  process 
id  that  you  admire  our  red  tape." 

"  I  Uke  your  sister  better  than  ever.  But  don't 
orry  your  poor  brother  any  more  for  my  sweet  sake," 
ewman  added.  "  There  must  be  something  the 
atter  with  him." 

"  There's  a  good  deal !  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  seem  to  mind  him — I  don't  seem 

mind  anything !  "  Newman  just  a  bit  musingly 
;knowledged.  "  I  was  only  afraid  he  came  down  on 
)u  in  the  smoking-room  after  I  went  out." 

"  When  my  brother  comes  down  on  me,"  said 

alentin,  **  he  drops  hard.     I've  a  particular  way  of 

ceiving  him.     I  must  say,"  he  continued,  "  that 

ey've  fallen  into  line — ^for  it  has  been  a  muster  of 
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all  our  forefathers  too  ! — sooner  than  I  expected.  I 
don't  understand  it ;  they  must  really  have  put 
forward  their  clock  !     It's  a  tribute  to  your  solidity." 

"  Well,  if  my  solidity's  all  they  want — !  "  New- 
man again  rather  pensively  breathed. 

"  You  can  cut  them  a  daily  slice  of  it  and  let  them 
have  it  with  their  morning  coffee  ?  "  But  he  was 
turning  away  when  Valentin  more  effectually  stopped 
him.  "  I  should  like  to  know  whether,  within  a  few 
days,  you've  seen  your  venerable  friend  M.  Nioche," 

"  He  was  yesterday  at  my  rooms." 

"  What  had  he  to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing  particular." 

**  You  didn't  see  the  weapon  of  Virginius  sticking 
out  of  his  pocket  ?  " 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  ?  "  Newman  demanded. 
"  I  thought  he  seemed  rather  cheerful,  for  him." 

Valentin  broke  into  a  laugh.  "  I'm  delighted  tc 
hear  of  his  high  spirits — they  make  me  so  beauti- 
fully right  and  so  innocently  happy.  For  what  they 
mean,  you  see,  must  be  that  his  charming  child  is 
favourably  placed,  at  last,  for  the  real  exercise  of  hei 
talents,  and  that  the  pair  are  relieved,  almost  equally, 
from  the  awkwardness  of  a  false  position.  And  M. 
Nioche  is  rather  cheerful— /or  him  I  Don't  brandish 
your  tomahawk  at  that  rate,"  the  young  man  weni 
on  ;  "  I've  not  seen  her  nor  communicated  with  hei 
since  that  day  at  the  Louvre.  Andromeda  has  found 
another  Perseus  than  I.  My  information's  exact ;  on 
such  matters  it  always  is.  I  suppose,"  he  wound 
up,  "  that  I  may  now  cease  so  elaborately  to  neglecl 
her?" 

Newman,  struggling  up  out  of  intenser  inward 
visions,  listened  as  he  could,  and  then,  having  listened^ 
remained  with  his  eyes  on  his  friend's  face.  "  II 
would  do  you  good  to  fall  in  love.  You  want  i1 
badly,"  he  at  last  remarked. 
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"  Well,  that's  perhaps  exactly  what,  according  to 
my  perpetual  happy  instinct,  I'm  now  trying  to 
do!" 

"  Oh  hell !  "  said  our  hero  impatiently  as  he  broke 
away  again. 
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He  kept  his  promise,  or  his  menace,  of  presenting 
himself  often  in  the  Rue  de  TUniversit^,  and  during 
the  next  six  weeks  saw  Madame  de  Cintr6  more  times 
than  he  could  have  numbered.  He  flattered  himself 
he  had  not  fallen,  and  hadn't  needed  to  faU,  after 
the  fashion  enjoined  by  him  on  Valentin,  in  love,  but 
his  biographer  may  be  supposed  to  know  better  what, 
as  he  would  have  said,  was  the  matter  with  him.  He 
claimed  certainly  none  of  the  exemptions  and  emolu- 
ments of  the  merely  infatuated  state.  That  state, 
he  considered,  was  too  consistent  with  asininity,  and 
he  had  never  had  a  firmer  control  of  his  reason  or 
a  higher  opinion  of  his  judgement.  What  he  was 
conscious  of,  none  the  less,  was  an  intense  aU-con- 
suming  tenderness,  which  had  for  its  object  an  extra- 
ordinarily graceful  and  harmonious,  yet  at  the  same 
time  insidiously  agitating  woman  who  lived  in  a  grand 
grey  house  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine.  His  theory 
of  his  relation  to  her  was  that  he  had  become  con- 
scious of  how  beautifully  she  might,  for  the  question 
of  his  future,  come  to  his  aid ;  but  this  left  unex- 
plained the  fact  that  his  confidence  had  somehow 
turned  to  a  strange,  mufiied  heartache.  He  was  in 
truth  infinitely  anxious,  and,  when  he  questioned  his 
anxiety,  knew  it  was  not  all  for  himself.  If  she  might 
come  to  his  aid  he  might  come  to  hers  ;  and  he  had 
the  imagination — ^more  than  he  had  ever  had  in  his 
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life  about  anything — of  fantastic  straits  or  splendid 
miseries  in  the  midst  of  which,  standing  before  her 
with  wide  arms  out,  he  would  have  seen  her  let  her- 
self, even  if  still  just  desperately  and  blindly,  make 
for  his  close  embrace  as  for  a  refuge. 

He  really  wouldn't  have  minded  if  some  harsh 
need  for  mere  money  had  most  driven'her  ;  the  creak 
of  that  hinge  would  have  been  sweet  to  him  had  it 
meant  the  giving  way  of  the  door  of  separation.  What 
hie  wanted  was  to  take  her,  and  that  her  feeling  her- 
self taken  should  come  back  to  him  for  their  common 
relief.  The  full  surrender,  so  long  as  she  didn't  make 
it,  left  the  full  assurance  an  unrest  and  a  yearning 
—from  which  all  his  own  refuge  was  in  the  fine 
ngenuity,  the  almost  grim  extravagance,  of  the  pro- 
spective provision  he  was  allowing  to  accmnulate. 
5he  gave  him  the  sense  of  "  suiting  "  him  so,  exactly 
is  she  was,  that  his  desire  to  interpose  for  her  and 
Jose  about  her  had  something  of  the  quality  of  that 
lolicitude  with  which  a  fond  mother  might  watch 
rom  the  window  even  the  restricted  garden-play  of 
L  child  recovering  from  an  accident.  But  he  was 
ibove  all  simply  charmed,  and  the  more  for  feeling 
vonderstruck,  as  the  days  went  on,  at  the  proved 
ightness  both  of  the  instinct  and  of  the  calculation 
hat  had  originally  moved  him.  It  was  as  if  there 
ook  place  for  him,  each  day,  such  a  revelation  of  the 
)Ossible  number  of  forms  of  the  "  personal "  appeal 
ls  he  could  otherwise  never  have  enjoyed,  and  as 
tiade  him  yet  ask  himself  how,  how,  all  unaided  (save 
s  Mrs.  Tristram,  subtle  woman,  had  aided  him  !)  he 
ould  have  known.  For  he  had,  amazingly,  known. 
Ind  the  impression  must  now  thereby  have  been  for 
im,  he  thought,  very  much  that  of  the  wistful  critic 
r  artist  who  studies  "  style  "  in  some  exquisite  work 
r  some  quiet  genius,  and  who  sees  it  come  and  come 
nd  come,  and  still  never  fail,  like  the  truth  of  a 
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perfect  voice  or  the  safety  of  a  perfect  temper.  Just 
as  such  a  student  might  say  to  himself,  "  How  could 
I  have  got  on  without  this  particular  research  ?  *'  so 
Christopher  Newman  could  only  say,  "  Fancy  this 
being  to  be  had  and — ^with  my  general  need — my 
not  having  it !  " 

He  made  no  violent  love  and,  as  he  would  have 
said,  no  obvious  statements  ;  he  just  attended  regu- 
lariy,  as  he  would  also  have  said,  in  the  manner  of 
the  "  interested  party  "  present  at  some  great  liquida- 
tion where  he  must  keep  his  eye  on  what  concerns 
him.  He  never  trespassed  on  ground  she  had  made 
him  regard,  ruefully  enough,  as  forbidden ;  but  he 
had  none  the  less  a  sustaining  sense  that  she  knew 
better  from  day  to  day  all  the  good  he  thought  of 
her.  Though  in  general  no  great  talker,  and  almost 
incapable,  on  any  occasion,  of  pitching  his  vcrice  for 
the  gallery,  he  now  had  his  advances  as  well  as  his 
retreats,  and  felt  that  he  often  succeeded  in  bringing 
her,  as  he  might  again  have  called  it,  into  the  open. 
He  determined  early  not  to  care  if  he  should  bore 
her,  whether  by  speech  or  by  silence — since  he  cer- 
tainly meant  she  should  so  suffer,  at  need,  before  he 
had  done  ;  and  he  seemed  at  least  to  know  that  even 
if  she  actually  suffered  she  liked  him  better,  on  the 
whole,  with  too  few  fears  than  with  too  many.  Her 
visitors,  coming  in  often  while  he  sat  there,  found 
a  tall,  lean,  slightly  flushed  and  considerably  silent 
man,  with  a  lounging,  permanent-looking  seat,  who 
laughed  out  sometimes  when  no  one  had  meant  to 
be  droll,  and  yet  remained  grave  in  presence  of  those 
calculated  witticisms  and  those  initiated  gaieties  for 
the  appreciation  of  which  he  apparently  lacked  the 
proper  culture  and  the  right  acquaintances.  It  had 
to  be  confessed  that  the  number  of  the  subjects  upon 
which  he  was  without  ideas  was  only  equalled  by  the 
number  of  the  families  to  which  he  was  not  allied  ; 
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md  it  might  have  been  added  more  gravely  still  that 
IS  regards  those  subjects  upon  which  he  was  without 
deas  he  was  also  quite  witiiout  professions.  He  had 
ittle  of  the  small  change  of  conversation  and  rarely 
ose  to  reach  down  one  of  those  ready-made  forms 
lid  phrases  that  drape,  whether  fresh  or  frayed,  the 
looks  and  pegs  of  the  general  wardrobe  of  talk — 
hat  repository  in  whidi  alone  so  many  persons 
[ualify  for  the  discipline  of  society,  as  supemimierary 
ctors  prepare,  amid  a  like  provision,  for  the  ordeal 
i  the  footlights.  He  was  able  on  the  other  hand,  at 
leed,  to  make  from  where  he  sat  one  of  the  long  arms 
hat  stretch  quite  out  of  the  place — to  the  effect,  as 
aight  mostly  be  felt,  of  coming  back  with  some 
iroposition  as  odd  as  a  single  shoe. 

Bent,  at  any  rate,  on  possession,  he  had  at  his 
ommand  treasures  of  attention  and  never  measured 
lie  possibilities  of  interest  in  a  topic  by  his  own  power 
f  contribution  to  it :  he  liked  topics  to  grow  at  least 
ig  enough  for  him  to  walk  round  them  and  see. 
'Ms  made,  for  his  advantage,  to  his  being  Uttle 
cquainted  with  satiety  either  of  sound  or  of  sense ; 
e  was  not  himself  more  often  bored  than  he  was 
ften  alarmed,  and  there  was  no  man  with  whom  it 
^ould  have  been  a  greater  mistake  than  to  take  his 
itermissions  always  for  absences  or  his  absences 
Iways  for  hoUdays.  What  it  was  that  entertained 
r  that  occupied  him  during  some  of  his  speechless 
^ssions  I  shall  not,  however,  undertake  fully  to  say. 
he  Marquise  Urbain  had  once  found  occasion  to 
Bclaxe  to  him  that  he  reminded  her,  in  company,  of 
swimming-master  she  had  once  had  who  would 
ever  himself  go  into  the  water  and  who  yet,  at  the 
Eiths,  en  costume  de  ville,  managed  to  control  and 
irect  the  floundering  scene  without  so  much  as 
*tting  splashed.  He  had  so  made  her  angry,  she 
rofessed,  when  he  turned  her  awkwardness  to  ridicule, 
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Newman  affected  her  in  like  manner  as  keeping 
much  too  dry :  it  was  urgent  for  her  that  he  should 
be  splashed — otherwise  what  was  he  doing  at  the 
baths  ? — and  she  even  hoped  to  get  him  into  the 
water.  We  know  in  a  general  way  that  many  things 
which  were  old  stories  to  those  about  him  had  for 
him  the  sharp  high  note,  but  we  should  probably 
find  a  complete  list  of  his  new  impressions  surprising 
enough.  He  told  Madame  de  Cintr6  stories,  some- 
times not  brief,  from  his  own  repertory ;  he  was 
full  of  reference  to  his  own  great  coimtry,  over  the 
greatness  of  which  it  seldom  occurred  to  him  that 
every  one  mightn't,  on  occasion  offered,  more  or  less 
insatiably  yearn ;  and  he  explained  to  her,  in  so 
discoursing,  the  play  of  a  hundred  of  its  institutions 
and  the  ingenuity  of  almost  all  its  arrangements. 
Judging  by  the  sequel,  judging  even  by  the  manner 
in  which  she  suffered  his  good  faith  to  lay  an  apparent 
spell  upon  her  attitude,  she  was  mildly — oh  mildly  and 
inscrutably  ! — ^beguiled  ;  but  one  wouldn't  have  been 
sure  beforehand  of  the  shade  of  her  submission.  As 
regards  any  communication  she  herself  meanwhile 
made  him  he  couldn't  nevertheless  but  guess  that  on 
the  whole  she  "  wanted  "  to  make  it.  This  was  in 
so  far  an  amendment  to  the  portrait  Mrs.  Tristram 
had  drawn  of  her. 

He  had  been  right  at  first  in  feeling  her  a  little — 
or  more  than  a  little — proudly  shy ;  hqr  shyness,  in 
a  woman  whose  circumstances  and  tranquil  beauty 
afforded  every  f aciUty  for  sublime  self-possession,  was 
only  a  charm  the  more.  For  Newman  it  had  lasted 
some  time  and  had,  even  when  it  went,  left  something 
behind  it  that  for  a  while  performed  the  same  of&ce. 
Was  this  the  uneasy  secret  of  which  Mrs.  Tristram 
had  had  a  glimpse,  and  of  which,  as  of  her  friend's 
reserve,  her  high  breeding  and  her  profundity,  she 
had  given  a  sketch  marked  by  outlines  perhaps 
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ather  too  emphatic  ?    He  supposed  so,  yet  to  find 

limself,    as   a  result,   wondering  rather  less   what 

ladame  de  Cintr^'s  secrets  might  consist  of,  and 

onvinced  rather  more  that  secrets  would  be  in  them- 

elves  hateful   and  inconvenient   things,   things   as 

.epressing  and  detestable  as  inferior  securities,  for 

uch  a  woman  to  have  to  lug,  as  he  inwardly  put  it, 

ound  with  her.     She  was  a  creature  for  the  sun  and 

lie  air,  for  no  sort  of  hereditary  shade  or  equivocal  j 

loom  ;    and  her  natural  line  was  neither  imposed 

eserve  nor  mysterious  melancholy,  but  positive  life, 

tie  life  of  the  great  world — his  great  world,  not  the  [ 

rand  monde  as  tiiere  understood  if  he  wasn't  mistaken, 

^hich  seemed  squeezable  into  a  couple  of  rooms  of 

hat  inconvenient  and  ill-warmed  house  :    all  with 

iOthing  worse  to  brood  about,  when  necessary,  than 

he  mystery  perhaps  of  the  happiness  that  would  so 

^ueerly  have  come  to  lier.    To  some  perception  of 

lis  view  and  his  judgement,  and  of  the  patience  with 

7hich  he  was  prepared  to  insist  on  them,  he  fondly 

relieved  himself  to  be  day  by  day  bringing  her  round. 

Ihe  mightn't,  she  couldn't  yet,  no  doubt,  wholly  fall 

1  with  them,  but  she  saw,  he  made  out,  that  he  had 

►uilt  a  bridge  which  would  bear  the  very  greatest 

ireight  she  should  throw  on  it,  and  it  was  for  him 

►ften,  all  charmingly,  as  if  she  were  admiring  from 

his  side  and  that  the  bold  span  of  arch  and  the  high 

ine  of  the  parapet — as  if  indeed  on  Occasion  she 

toed  straight  there  at  the  spring,  just  watching  him 

^t  his  extremity  and  with  nothing,  when  the  hour 

hould  strike,  to  prevent  her  crossing  with  a  rush. 

He  often  spent  an  evening's  end,  when  she  had  so 
ppointed — ^her  motives  and  her  method  and  her 
Dgic  being  meanwhile  something  of  her  own,  though 
omething  thus  beautifully  between  them,  even  if 
lever  named,  and  which  he  wouldn't  for  the  world 
ave  asked  her  to  name — ^he  often  passed  a  stiff 
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succession  of  minutes  at  the  somewhat  chill  firesi(ie 
of  Madame  de  Bellegarde ;   contenting  himself  there 
for  the  most  part  with  looking  across  the  room, 
through    narrowed    eyehds,    at    his    mistress,    who 
always  made  a  point,  before  her  family,  of  talking 
to  some  one  else.     Her  mother,  on  that  scene,  would 
sit  by  the  fire  conversing  neatly  and  coldly  with 
whomsoever  approached  her  and  yet  detaching  for 
his  own  especial  benefit  a  glance  that  seemed  to  say  : 
"  See  how  completely  I'm  interested,  how  agreeably 
I'm  occupied,  how  deeply  I'm  absorbed."     He  often 
wondered  what  those  supposedly  honoured  by  this 
intensity  of  participation  thought  of  her  at  such 
•  moments,  and  he  sometimes  answered  her  look  by 
looking  at  them ;  but  no  one,  for  all  the  fine  conununity 
of  taste,  that  air  in  the  place  as  ojf  bitter  convictions 
dissolved  in  iced  indifference  anld  partaken  of  for 
refreshment  with  small  rare  *old  "  family  "  spoons, 
appeared  to  meet  him  on  any  such  particular  question 
any  more  intimately  than  on  any  other — and  all  by 
direct  default  of  abihty ;    which^  would  have  made 
him  again  ask  himself,  but  for  his  constant  anxious 
ache,  what  he  was  doing  in  so  deadly  a  hole  at  all. 
To  ache  very  hard  at  one  point,  he  found,  was  practi- 
cally to  be  unconscious  of  punctures  at  any  other. 
When  he  at  all  events  made  his  bow  to  the  old  lady 
by  the  fire  he  always  asked  her  with  a  laugh  whether 
she  could  "€tand  him"  another  evening,  and  she 
repUed  without  a  laugh,  that,  thank  God,  she  had 
always  been  able  to  do  her  duty.    Talking  of  her  once 
to  Mrs.  Tristram  he  had  remarked  that,  after  all,  it 
was  very  easy  to  get  on  with  her  ;  it  always  was  easy 
to  get  on  witii  out-and-out  rascals. 

"  And  is  it  by  that  elegant  term  that  you  designate 
the  Marquise  ?  " 

"  Well,  she's  a  bad  bold  woman.     She's  a  wicked 
old  sinner." 
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"  What  then  has  been  her  sin  ?  " 

He  thought  a  little.  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  she 
had  done  some  one  to  death — all  pf  course  from 
a  high  sense  of  duty." 

"  How  can  you  be  so  dreadful  ?  "  Mrs.  Tristram 
had  luxuriously  sighed. 

"  I'm  not  dreadful.  I  am  speaking  of  her  favour- 
ably." 

"  Pray  what  will  you  say  then  when  you  want  to  be 
severe  ? " 

"  I  shall  keep  my  severity  for  some  one  else — say 
for  that  prize  donkey  of  a  Marquis.  There's  a  man 
I  can't  swallow,  mix  the  drink  as  I  will." 

"  And  what  has  he  done  ?  " 

"  I  can't  quite  make  out,  but  it's  something  very 
nice  of  its  kind — I  mean  of  a  kind  elegantly  sneak- 
ing and  fastidiously  base ;  not  redeemed  as  in  his 
mother's  case  by  a  fine  Uttle  rage  of  passion  at 
some  part  of  the  business.  If  he  has  never  com- 
mitted murder  he  has  at  least  turned  his  back 
and  looked  the  other  way  while  some  one  else  was 
committing  it." 

In  spite  of  this  free  fancy,  which  indeed  struck 
his  friend  as,  for  a  specimen  of  American  humour, 
exceptionally  sardonic,  Newman  did  his  best  to  main- 
tain an  easy  and  friendly  style  of  conununication 
with  M.  de  Bellegarde.  So  long  as  he  was  in  personal 
contact  with  people  he  disUked  extremely  to  have 
anything  to  forgive  them,  and  was  capable  of  a  good 
deal  of  unsuspected  imaginative  effort  (for  the  work- 
ing of  the  relation)  to  assume  them  to  be  of  a  hmnan 
substance  and  a  social  elasticity  not  aUen  to  his  own. 
He  did  his  best  to  treat  the  Marquis  as  practically 
akin  to  him  ;  he  beheved  honestiy,  moreover,  that  he 
couldn't  in  reason  be  such  a  confounded  fool  as  he 
seemed.  Newman's  assumptions,  none  the  less,  were 
never  importunate ;   his  habit  of  sinking  differences 
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and  supposing  equalities  was  not  an  aggressive  taste 
nor  an  aesthetic  theory,  but  something  as  natural 
and  organic  as  a  physical  appetite  which  had  never 
been  put  on  a  scant  allowance  and  had  consequently 
never  turned  rabid.  His  air  as  of  not  having  to 
account  for  his  own  place  in  the  social  scale  was 
probably  irritating  to  Urbain,  for  whom  it  could  but 
represent  a  failure  to  conceive  of  other  places  either, 
and  who  thus  saw  himself  reflected  in  the  mind  of  his 
potential  brother-in-law  in  a  crude  and  colourless 
form,  unpleasantly  dissimilar  to  the  impressive  image 
thrown  upon  his  own  intellectual  mirror.  He  never 
forgot  himself  an  instant,  and  replied  with  mechanical 
poUteness  to  the  large  bright  vaguenesses  that  he  was 
apparently  justified  in  regarding  as  this  visitor's 
wanton  advances.  Newman,  who  was  constantly 
forgetting  himself  and  indulging  in  an  unlimited 
amount  of  irresponsible  inquiry  and  conjecture,  now 
and  then  found  himself  confronted  by  these  obscure 
abysses  of  criticism.  What  in  the  world  M.  de  Belle- 
garde  was  falling  back  either  from  or  on  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  divine.  M.  de  Bellegarde's  general  orderly 
retreat  may  meanwhile  be  supposed  to  have  been, 
for  himself,  a  comproijiise  between  a  great  many 
emotions.  So  long  as  he  ambiguously  smiled — ^and 
what  could  make  more  for  order  ? — ^he  was  polite, 
and  it  was  proper  he  should  be  polite.  A  smile  more- 
over conunitted  him  to  nothing  more  than  politeness  ; 
it  left  the  degree  of  politeness  agreeably  vague. 
Civil  ambiguity  too  —  and  it  was  perfectly  civil  — 
was  neither  dissent,  which  was  too  serious,  nor 
agreement,  which  might  have  brought  oji  terrible 
complications.  And  then  it  covered  his  own  personal 
dignity,  which  at  such  a  crisis  he  was  resolved  to 
keep  immaculate  :  it  was  quite  enough  that  the  glory 
of  his  house  should  pass  into  eclipse.  Between  him 
and  Newman,  his  whole  manner  seemed  to  declaxe, 
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ere  could  be  no  interchange  of  opinion ;  he  vcould 
it  hold  his  breath  so  as  not  to  inhale  the  strong 
aell — since  who  Uked  such  very  strong  smells  ? — of 
democracy  so  gregarious  as  to  be  unable  not  to 
igender  heat  and  perspiration. 

Newman  was  far  from  being  versed  in  "  European  " 
sues,  as  he  liked  to  call  them  ;  but  he  was  now  on 
le.very  basis  of  aspiring  to  light,  and  it  had  more 
lan  once  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  here  both  j 

rive  at  it  and  give  this  acquaintance  the  pleasure  of 
s  treating  him  as  em  oracle.  Interrogated,  however, 
;  to  what  he  thought  of  pubUc  affairs,  M.  de  Belle- 
irde  answered  on  each  occasion,  eind  quite  indeed 
;  if  thanking  him  for  the  opportunity,  that  he  thought 
;  ill  of  them  as  possible,  that  they  were  going  from 
id  to  worse,  though  there  was  always  at  least  the 
»mfort  of  their  being  too  dreadful  to  touch.  This 
Lve  our  friend,  momentarily,  almost  an  indulgence 
r  a  spirit  so  depressed ;  he  pitied  the  man  who  had 
►  look  at  him  in  such  a  fashion  when  he  ventured 
)  insist,  particularly  about  their  great  shining 
ranee,  "  Why,  don't  you  see  anything  anywhere  ?  " 
-and  he  was  brought  by  it  to  an  attempt,  possibly 
discreet,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  great 
atures  of  the  world's  progress.  This  had  presently 
d  the  Marquis  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that  he  enter- 
ined  but  a  single  political  conviction — dearer  to  ^ 
m,  however,  than  all  the  others,  put  together,  that 
her  people  might  entertain  :   he  beUeved,  namely, 

the  divine  right  of  Henry  of  Bourbcm,  Fifth  of  his 
tme,  to  the  throne  of  France.  This  had  in  truth, 
)on  Newman,  as  many  successive  distinct  effects  as 
e  speaker  could  conceivably  have  desired.  It  made 
m  in  the  first  place  look  at  the  latter  very  hard, 
LTder  than  he  had  ever  done  before  ;  which  had  the 
►pearance  somehow  of  affording  M.  de  Bellegarde 
lother  of  the  occasions  he  personally  appreciated. 
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It  was  as  if  he  had  never  yet  shown  how  he  could 
return  such  a  look  ;  whereby,  producing  that  weapon 
of  his  armoury,  he  made  the  demonstration  brilliant. 
Th^  he  reduced  his  guest,  further,  just  to  staring 
with  a  conscious,  foolish  failure  of  every  resource, 
at  one  of  the  old  portraits  on  the  wall,  out  of  which 
some  dim  light  for  him  might  in  fact  have  presently 
ghmmered.  Lastly  it  determined  on  Newman's  part 
a  wise  silence  as  to  matters  he  didn't  imderstand. 
He  relapsed,  to  his  own  sense,  into  silence  very 
much  as  he  would  have  laid  down,  on  consulting  it 
by  mistake,  some  flat-looking  back-number  or  some 
superseded  time-table.  It  might  do  for  the  "  collec- 
tion "  craze  but  wouldn't  do  for  use. 

One  afternoon,  on  his  presenting  himself,  he  was 
requested  by  the  servant  to  be  so  good  as  to  wait, 
a  very  few  minutes,  till  Madame  la  Comtesse  should 
be  at  liberty.  He  moved  about  the  room  a  little, 
taking  up  a  book  here  and  there  as  with  a  vibration 
of  tact  in  his  long  and  strong  fingers ;  he  hovered,  with 
a  bent  head,  before  flowers  that  he  recognised  as  of 
a  "  lot "  he  himself  must  have  sent ;  he  raised  his 
eyes  to  old  framed  prints  and  grouped  miniatures 
and  disposed  photographs,  ten  times  as  many  of 
which  she  should  some  day  possess ;  and  at  last  he 
heard  the  opening  of  a  door  to  which  his  back  was 
turned.  On  the  threshold  stood  an  old  woman  whom 
he  remembered  to  have  met  more  than  once  in  enter- 
ing and  leaving  the  house.  She  was  tall  and  straight 
and  dressed  in  black,  and  she  wore  a  cap  which,  if 
Newman  had  been  initiated  into  such  mysteries, 
would  have  sufficiently  assured  him  she  was  not  a 
Frenchwoman ;  a  cap  of  pure  British  composition. 
She  had  a  pale,  decent,  depressed-looking  face  and 
a  clear,  dull  EngHsh  eye.  She  looked  at  Newman  a 
moment,  both  intently  and  timidly,  and  then  she 
dropped  a  short,  straight  Enghsh  curtsey,     "  The 
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ountess  begs  you'll  kindly  wait,  sir.     She  has  just 

)me  in  ;  she'll  soon  have  finished  dressing." 

"  Oh,  I'll  wait  as  long  as  she  wants,"  said  Newman. 

Pray  tell  her  not  to  hurry." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  woman  softly,  and  then 

istead  of  retiring  with  the  message  advanced  into 

le  room.    She  looked  about  her  a  moment  and  pre- 

mtly  went  to  a  table  and  began  to  dispose  again 

jveral  small  articles.    Newman  was  struck  with  the  ? 

igh  respectability  of  her  appearance  ;  he  was  afraid 

)  address  her  as  a  servant.     She  busied  herself  with 

rdering  various  trifles,  with  patting  out  cushions 

id  pulling  curtains  straight,  while  our  hero  rather 

ttentively  hovered.     He  perceived  at  last,  from  her 

jflexion  in  the  mirror  as  he  was  passing,  that  her 

Einds  were  idle  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  him.     She 

iddently  wished  to  say  something,  and,  now  aware 

E  it,  he  helped  her  to  begin. 

"  I  guess  you're  English,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,"  she  answered,  quickly  and  softly. 

I  was  bom  in  Wiltshire,  sir." 

"  And  what  do  you  think  of  Paris  ?  " 

"Oh,    I   don't  think    of    Paris,    sir,"   she   said 

I   the  same  tone.    "  It's  so  long  that  I've  been 

ere." 

"  Ah,  you  have  been  here  very  long  ?  " 

"  More  than  forty  years,  sir.     I  came  over  with 

ady  Emmeline." 

"  You  mean  with  old  Madame  de  Bellegarde  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.     I  came  with  her  when  she  married.     I 

as  my  lady's  own  woman." 

"  And  you've  been  with  her  ever  since  ?  " 

"  I've  been  in  the  house  ever  since.     My  lady  has 

iken  a  younger  person.     You  see  I'm  very  old.     I 

0  nothing  regular  now.    But  I  keep  about." 

"  You  keep  about  remarkably  well,"  said  New- 
i^,  observing  the  erectness  of  her  figure  and  a 
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certain  venerable  pink  in  her  cheek.     "  I  like/*  he 
genially  added,  "  to  see  you  about." 

"  Very  good  of  you,  sir.  Thank  God  I'm  not  ill. 
I  hope  I  know  my  duty  too  well  to  go  panting  and 
coughing  over  the  house.  But  I'm  an  old  woman, 
sir,  and  it's  as  an  old  woman  that  I  venture  to  speak 
to  you." 

"  Oh,  speak,  if  you  Hke,  as  you  never  spoke ! " 
said  Newman  curiously.  "  You  needn't  be  afraid 
of  me." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  think  you're  kind.  I've  seen  you 
before." 

"  On  the  stairs,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.  When  you've  been  coming  to  see  the 
Coimtess.  I've  taken  the  liberty  of  noticing  that 
you  come  often." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  I  come  very  often,"  he  laughed.'  "  You 
needn't  have  been  very  much  emancipated  to  notice 
that." 

"  I've  noticed  it  with  pleasure,  sir,"  said  this 
interesting  member  of  the  family.  And  she  stood 
looking  at  him  with  a  strange  expression  of  face.  The 
old  instinct  of  deference  and  humility  was  there  ;  the 
habit  of  decent  self-effacement  and  the  knowledge  of 
her  appointed  orbit.  But  there  mingled  with  it  an 
impulse  bom  of  the  occasion  and  of  a  sense,  probably, 
of  this  free  stranger's  unprecedented  affability  ;  and, 
beyond  this,  a  vague  indifference  to  the  old  pro- 
prieties, as  if  my  lady's  own  woman  had  at  last  begun 
to  reflect  that,  since  my  lady  had  taken  another 
person,  she  had  a  slight  reversionary  property  in 
herself. 

'*  You  take  a  great  interest  in  our  friends  ?  "  he 
asked. 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  she  admired  that  expression 
and  had  never  heard  anything  quite  like  it.  ''A 
deep  interest,  sir.     Especially  in  the  Countess." 
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"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Newman.  And  he 
smilingly  followed  it  up.  "  You  can't  take  more 
than  I  do  !  " 

"  So  I  supposed,  sir.    We  can't  help  noticing  these 
things  and  having  our  ideas  ;  can  we,  sir  ?  " 
'*  You  mean  as  an  old  employee  ?  " 

"  Ah,  there  it  is,  sir.  I'm  afraid  that  when  I  let 
my  thoughts  meddle  with  such  matters  I  rather  step 
out  of  my  place.  But  I'm  so  devoted  to  the  Countess  ; 
if  she  were  my  own  child  I  couldn't  love  her  more. 
That's  how  I  come  to  be  so  bold,  sir."  Her  boldness 
failed  her  a  moment,  but  she  brought  it  round  with 
a  turn.  "  They  say  in  the  house,  sir,  that  you  want 
to  marry  her." 

Newman  eyed  his  interlocutress,  and,  as  if  some- 
thing had  suddenly  begun  to  depend  on  it,  made  up 
his  mind  about  her.  Something  at  least  passed 
between  them  with  his  exchange  of  distinct  truths, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  minute  he  felt  almost  Uke  a  lost 
child  kindly  taken  by  the  hand.  He  gave  the  hand  a 
responsive  grasp.  He  looked  quite  up  into  the  deep 
mild  face.  "  I  want  to  marry  Madame  de  Cintr^ 
more  than  I  ever  wanted  anything  in  my  life." 

"  And  to  take  her  away  to  America  ?  " 

"  I'll  take  her  wherever  she  wants  to  go." 

"  The  further  away  the  better,  sir  !  "  exclaimed  the 
old  woman  with  sudden  intensity.  But  she  checked 
herself  and,  taking  up  a  paper-weight  in  mosaic, 
began  to  poKsh  it  with  her  black  apron.  "  I  don't 
mean  anything  about  the  house  or  the  family,  sir. 
But  I  think  a  great  change  would  do  the  poor  Countess 
good.    There's  no  very  grand  Kfe  here." 

"  Oh,  grand  life —  !  "  he  quite  sarcastically  sighed. 
"  But  Madame  de  Cintr^,"  he  added,  "  has  great 
courage  in  her  heart." 

"  She  has  everything  in  her  heart  that's  good. 
You'll  not  be  vexed  to  hear  that  she  has  been  more 
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her  natural  self  these  two  months  past  than  she  had 
been  for  many  a  day  before." 

Newman  was  delighted  to  gather  this  testimony 
to  the  progress  of  his  suit,  but  he  kept  his  expres- 
sion within  bounds.  "  Had  she  been  very  long  as  you 
didn't  want  to  see  her  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  she  had  good  reason  not  to  be  gay. 
The  Count  was  no  natural  husband  for  a  "young 
lady  like  that.  And  it  isn't  as  if,  in  this  house, 
there  were  other  great  pleasures — ^to  make  up,  I 
mean,  for  anything  so  sad.  It's  better,  in  my  himible 
opinion,  that  she  should  leave  it  altogether.  So  if 
you'll  pardon  my  saying  such  a  thing,  I  hope  very 
much  she'll  see  her  blessed  way — !  " 

"  You  can't  hope  it  as  much  as  I  do !  "  Newman 
returned. 

"  But  you  mustn't  lose  courage,  sir,  if  she  doesn't 
make  up  her  mind  at  once.  That's  what  I  wanted  to 
beg  of  you,"  his  friend  proceeded.  "  Don't  give  it 
up,  sir.  You'll  not  take  it  ill  if  I  say  it's  a  great  risk 
for  any  lady  at  any  time  ;  all  the  more  when  she  has 
got  rid  of  one  bad  bargain.  But  if  she  can  take 
advantage  of  a  good,  khid,  respectable  gentleman  I 
think  she  had  better  make  up  her  mind.  They  speak 
very  well  of  you,  sir,  in  the  house — I  mean  in  my 
part  of  it ;  and,  if  you'll  allow  me  to  say  so,  there's 
ever5^hing  in  your  appearance — !  You've  a  very 
different  one  to  the  late  Count ;  he  wasn't,  really 
sir,  much  more  than  five  feet  high.  And  they  say 
your  fortune's  beyond  eVeiything.  There's  no  harm 
in  that.  So  I  entreat  you  to  be  patient,  sir,  and  to 
bide  your  time.  If  I  don't  say  it  to  you  perhaps  no 
one  will.  Of  course  it's  not  for  me  to  make  any 
promises.  I  can  answer  for  nothing.  But  I  believe 
in  your  chance  because  I  believe  in  your  spirit.  I'm 
nothing  but  a  weary  old  woman  in  my  quiet  comer, 
but  one   of  us  poor  things  here  may  understand 
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mother,  and  I  don't  think  I  could  ever  mistake  the 
I^ountess.  I  received  her  in  my  arms  when  she  came 
nto  the  world,  and  her  first  wedding-day  was  the 
saddest  of  my  life.  She  owes  it  to  me  to  show  me 
mother  and  a  brighter.  If  you'll  but  hold  on  fast, 
>ir — ^and  you  look  as  if  you  would — I  think  we 
nay  see  it." 

Newman  had  listened  to  this  slow,  plain,  deliberate 
►peech,  the  first  evidently  of  much  waiting  and  wish-  ) 

ng,  with  as  hushed  and  grateful  a  pleasure  as  he  "* 

lad  ever  had  for  some  grand  passage  at  the  opera. 
'  Why,  my  dear  madam,  I  just  love  you  for  your 
incouragement.  One  can't  have  too  much,  and  I 
nean  to  hold  on  fast — ^you  may  bet  your  life  on  that. 
Vnd  if  Madame  de  Cintr6  does  see  her  way  you  must 
ust  come  and  live  with  her." 

The  old  woman  looked  at  him  with  grave  lifeless 
lyes.  "  It  may  seem  a  heartless  thing  to  say,  sir, 
^rhen  one  has  been  forty  years  in  a  house,  but  I 
)ronuse  you  I  should  like  to  leave  this  place." 

"  Why,  it's  just  the  time  to  promise,"  said  New- 
nan  with  ingenuity.  "  After  forty  years  one  wants 
L  big  change.  That's  what  Fm  going  in  for,"  he 
miled. 

"  You're  very  kind  indeed,  sir," — and  this  faith- 
ul  servant  dropped  another  curtsey  and  seemed 
lisposed  to  retire.  She  moved  slowly,  however,  and 
:ave  while  she  lingered  a  dim  joyless  smile.  New- 
nan  was  disappointed,  and  his  fmgers  stole  so  im- 
patiently to  his  waistcoat-pocket  that  his  informant 
Loticed  the  gesture.  "  Ah,  thank  God  I'm  not  a 
tiercenary  French  person  I  If  I  were  I  would  tell  you 
nth  a  brazen  simper,  old  as  I  am,  that  if  you  please,  , 
aonsieur,  my  information  is  worth  something.  Yet 
5t  me  tell  you  so  after  all  in  my  own  decent  EngUsh 
iray.     It  is  worth  something." 

^'  How  much,  please  ?  " 
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"  Simply  this,  sir :  your  solemn  promise  not  to  hint 
by  a  single  word  to  the  Comitess  that  I've  gone  so  far.' 

"  Oh,  I  promise  all  right,"  said  Newman.  "  And 
when  I  promise— !  " 

"  I  do  believe  you  keep,  sir !  That's  all,  sir 
Thank  you,  sir.  Good-day,  sir."  And  having  ono 
more  slid  down  telescope-wise  into  her  scant  petti 
coats,  his  visitor  departed.  At  the  same  momen 
Madame  de  Cintre  came  in  by  an  opposite  door.  Shi 
noticed  the  movement  of  the  other  portUte  and  aske< 
Newman  who  had  been  entertaining  him. 

"The  British  female — in  her  most  venerabl 
form.  An  old  lady  in  a  black  dress  and  a  cap,  wh 
bobs  up  and  down  and  expresses  herself  ever  s 
weU." 

"  An  old  lady  who  bobs  and  expresses  herself 
Ah,  you  mean  poor  Mrs.  Bread.  I  happen  to  kno\ 
you've  made  a  conquest  of  her." 

**  Mrs.  Cake,  she  ought  to  be  called,"  Newmai 
declared.  "  She's  very  sweet.  She's  a  delicious  ol( 
woman." 

His  friend  looked  at  him  a  moment.  "  What  cai 
she  have  said  to  you  ?  She's  an  excellent  creature 
but  we  think  her  rather  dismeJ." 

"  I  suppose,"  he  presently  answered,  "  that  I  lik< 
her  so  much  because  she  has  lived  near  you  so  long 
Since  your  birth,  she  told  me." 

"  Yes — such  an  age  as  that  makes  !    She's,  ver 
faithful,"  Madame  de  Cintr^  went  on  simply.     " 
can  absolutely  trust  her." 

Newman,  however  that  might  be,  had  never  mad 
a  reflection  to  this  lady  on  her  mother  and  her  brothe 
Urbain — ^he  had  given  no  hint  of  the  impressioi 
they  made  on  him.  But,  as  if  she  could  perfectly 
guess  his  feeling  and  subtly  spare  his  nerves,  she  ha< 
markedly  avoided  any  occasion  for  making  bin 
speak  of  them.  She  never  alluded  to  her  mother' 
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lomestic  decrees ;  she  never  quoted  the  opinions  of 
he  Marquis.  They  had  talked,  it  was  true,  of 
Valentin,  and  she  had  made  no  secret  of  her  extreme 
iiection  for  her  younger  brother.  Newman  listened 
ometimes  with  a  vague,  irrepressible  pang;  if  he 
onld  only  have  caught  in  his  own  cup  a  few  drops  of 
hat  overflow  I  She  once  spoke  to  him  with  candid 
lation  of  something  Valentin  had  done  which  she 
bought  very  much  to  his  honour.    It  was  a  service  3 

le  had  rendered  to  an  old  friend  of  the  family — some-  ^ 

hing  more  "  serious  "  and  useful  than  he  was  usually 
upposed  capable  of  achieving.  Newman  said  he 
i^as  glad  to  hear  of  it,  and  then  began  to  talk  of  a 
latter  more  personal  to  himself.  His  companion 
istened,  but  after  a  while  she  said  :  "I  don't  like  the 
my  you  speak  of  poor  Valentin."  At  which,  rather 
urprised,  he  protested  he  had  never  spoken  of  him  ; 
ave  in  kindness.  \ 

*'  Well,  it's  just  the  sort  of  kindness,"  she  smiled,    l 
'  the  kindness  that  costs  nothing,  the  kindness  you 
how  to  a  child.     It's  as  if  you  rather  looked  down  ,  j 
►n  him.     It's  as  if  5^u  didn't  respect  him." 

"  Respect  him  ?     Why,  respect's  a  big  feeling. 
Jut  I  guess  I  do." 

"  You  guess  ?     If  )^u're  not  sure,  it's  no  respect." 

"  Do  you  respect  him  ?  "  Newman  asked.    ''  If 
rou  do  then  I  do." 

"  If  one  loves  a  person,  that's  a  question  one's  not 
>ound  to  answer,"  said  Madame  de  Cintre. 

"  You  shouldn't  have  asked  it  of  me  then.    I'm 
rery  fond  of  your  brother." 

*'  He   amuses  you.    But   you   wouldn't  like   to 
esemble  him." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  resemble  any  one.    It's  hard 
enough  work  resembling  one's  self." 

"  What    do    you    mean,"    she    demanded,    "  by 
resembling  one's  self  ?  '* 
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"  Why,  doing  what's  expected  of  one.  Doing  one' 
duty." 

"  But  that's  hard — or  at  any  rate  it's  urgent- 
only  when  one's  very  good.'^ 

"  Well,  a  great  many  people  are  good  enough- 
so  long  as  they  insist  on  being  so  !  "  he  optimisticall; 
laughed.  "  VcJentine,  at  all  events,  is  good  enoug] 
for  me," 

She  was  silent  a  little,  and  then,  with  inconse 
quence,  "  Ah,  I  could  wish  him  rather  better !  "  sh 
declared.     "  I  could  wish  he  would  do  something." 

Her  companion  considered  :  after  which,  candidly 
"  What  in  the  world  can  Valentine  '  do  '  ?  " 

"  Well,  he's  very  clever." 

"  But  I  guess  it's  a  proof  of  power,"  Newman 
reasoned,  "  to  be  so  happy  without  doing  anj^hing. 

"  Ah,  but  I  don't  think  Valentin's  really  so  happj 
He's  intelligent,  generous,  brave — ^but  what  is  ther 
to  show  for  it  ?  To  me  there's  something  sad  in  hi 
Ufe,  and  sometimes  I  have  a  sort  of  foreboding  abou 
him.  I  don't  know  why,  but  it  seems  to  come  t 
me  that  he  may  have  some  great  trouble — ^perhap 
a  really  unhappy  end." 

"  Oh,  leave  him  to  me,"  Newman  cheerfully 
returned.     "  I  guess  I  can  keep  him  all  right." 

One  evening,  however,  in  spite  of  such  passages  a 
these,  the  conversation  in  Madame  de  Bellegarde' 
own  apartment  had  flagged  most  sensibly.  Th 
Marquis  walked  up  and  down  iu  silence,  like  a  sentine 
at  the  door  of  some  menaced  citadel  of  the  pro 
prieties  ;  his  mother  sat  staring  at  the  fire ;  his  wif< 
worked  at  an  enormous  band  of  tapestry.  Usually 
there  were  three  or  four  visitors,  but  on  this  occasioi 
a  violent  storm  sufficiently  accounted  for  the  absence 
even  of  the  most  assiduous.  In  the  long  silences  th( 
howling  of  the  wind  and  the  beating  of  the  rain  wer( 
distinctly  audible.  Newman  sat  perfectly  still,  watch 
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ig  the  clock,  determined  to  stay  till  the  stroke  of 

leven  and  not  a  moment  longer.    Madame  de  Cintr^ 

ad  turned  her  back  to  the  circle  and  had  been  stand- 

ig  for  some  time  within  the  uplifted  curtain  of  a 

dndow,  her  forehead  against  the  pane  and  her  eyes 

Baching  out  to  the  deluged  darkness.    Suddenly  she 

limed  round  to  her  sister-in-law.    *'  For  heaven's 

sdce/'  she  said  with  peculiar  eagerness,  "  go  to  the  > 

iano  and  play  something."  ^ 

The  young  Marquise  held  up  her  tapestry  and 
ointed  to  a  little  white  flower.  "  Don't  ask  me  to 
jave  this.  I'm  in  the  midst  of  a  masterpiece.  My 
ttle  flower's  going  to  smell  very  sweet ;  I'm  putting 
1  the  smell  with  this  gold-coloured  silk.  I'm  holding 
ly  breath  ;  I  can't  leave  off.  Play  something  your- 
elf." 

"  It's  absurd  for  me  to  play  when  you're  present," 
laire  returned ;  yet  the  next  moment  she  had 
lunged,  as  it  were,  into  the  source  of  music,  had 
egun  to  strike  the  keys  with  vehemmce.  She 
oimded  them  for  some  time,  to  a  great,  and  almost 
tartling  effect ;  when  she  stopped  Newman  went 
ver  and  asked  her  to  begin  again.  She  shook  her 
ead  and,  on  his  insisting,  said  :  "  I've  not  been 
laying  for  you,  I've  been  pla5dng  for  myself."  She 
^ent  back  to  the  window  again  and  looked  out,  and 
bortly  afterwards  she  left  the  room. 

When  he  took  leave  Urbain  de  Bellegarde  accom- 
lanied  him,  as  always,  just  three  steps  down  the 
fcaircase.  At  the  bottom  stood  a  servant  with  his 
vercoat.  He  had  just  put  it  on  when  he  saw  Madame 
e  Cintr^  come  to  him  across  the  vestibule.  "  Shall 
ou  be  at  home  on  Friday  ?  "  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  a  moment  before  answering, 
nd  the  servant  moved  away  to  the  great  house-door. 
You  don't  like  my  mother  and  my  brother.    Ah, 
lut  not  the  least  little  bit !  " 
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He  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  said  ever  so 
mildly  :  "  Well,  since  you  mention  it — !  " 

She  laid  her  hand  on  the  bcJustrade  and  prepared 
to  ascend  the  stairs,  fixing  her  eyes  on  the  first  step. 
"  I  shall  be  at  home  on  Friday,"  she  brought  out ; 
and  she  passed  up  while  he  watched  her.  But  on  the 
Friday,  as  soon  as  he  came  in,  she  asked  him  to  be  so 
good  as  to  tell  her  why  he  had  such  an  aversion  to  her 
family. 

"  Such  an  aversion  ?  Did  I  call  it  that  ?  Don't 
think  I  make  too  much  of  it.  See  how  easily  I 
work  it." 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  think  of 
them,"  she  simply  said. 

"  I  don't  think  of  any  of  them  but  you." 

"  That's  because  you  dislike  them  too  much. 
Speak  the  truth  ;  you  can't  offend  me." 

"  Well,  I  coidd  live  at  a  pinch  without  the  Marquis," 
Newman  confessed.  "  It  comes  to  me  now,  if  you 
mention  it.  But  what's  the  use  of  our  bringing  it  up  ? 
I  don't  think  of  him." 

"  You're  too  good-ftatured,"  Madame  de  Qntr6 
gravely  said.  Then,  as  if  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
inviting  him  to  speak  ill  of  her  brother,  she  turned 
away,  motioning  him  to  sit  down. 

But  he  remained  there  before  her.  "  What's  of 
much  more  importance  is  that  they  can  scarcely 
stand  me." 

"Scarcely,"  she  said  with  the '  gentlest,  oddest 
distinctness. 

"  And  don't  you  think  they're  wrong  ?  I  don't 
strike  myself  as  a  man  to  hate."  -' 

"  I  suppose  a  man  who  may  inspire  strong  feelings," 
she  thoughtfully  opined,  "  must  take  his  chance  of 
what  they  are.  But  have  my  brother  and  my  mother 
made  you  hate  them  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  sling  my  passions  about — I've  put 
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ill  my  capital  into  one  good  thing,"  he  smiled.  "  Yet 
[  may  have  spent  about  ten  cents  on  the  luxury  of 
rage." 

"  You've  never  then  let  me  see  you  doing  it." 

"  Ah,  I  don't  do  it  here,"  he  stiU  sturdily  smiled. 

She  dropped  her  eyes,  and  it  somehow  held  him 
I  minute  in  suspense.  But  "  They  think  they've 
:reated  you  rather  handsomely  "  was,  however,  all 
>he  said  at  last.  } 

"  Well,  I've  no  doubt  they  could  have  been  much 
vorse.  They  must  have  let  me  off  pretty  easily," 
le  went  on ;  '*  for  see  how  little  I  feel  dsimaged.  And 
[  think  I  show  you  everything*     Honestly." 

She  faced  him  again,  at  this,  as  if  really  to  take  the 
neasure,  more  than  she  had  done  yet,  of  what  he 
ihowed  her.  '*  You're  very  generous.  It's  a  painful 
position." 

"  For  them,  you  mean.    Not  for  me." 

"  For  me,"  said  Madame  de  Cintr^. 

"  Not  when  their  sins  are  forgiven !  "   Newman 
aughed.     *'  They  don't  think  I'm  as  good  as  themsj 
jelves.     I  do,   you  see.     What  should   I  be — ^well,|j 
5ven  for  you — ^if  I  didn't  ?     But  we  shan't  quarrel  J 
ibout  it." 

"  I  can't  evien  agree  with  you  without  sa5dng  some- 
;hing  that  has  a  sound  I  dislike.  The  presumption, 
i  I  may  put  it  so,  was  against  you.  That  you  prob- 
ibly  don't  understand." 

He  sat  down  before  her,  all  carefully  and  consider- 
itely,  as  he  might  have  placed  himself  at  the  feet  of 
1  teacher.  "  I  don't  think  I  really  understand  it. 
But  when  you  say  it  I  believe  it." 

She  gave,  still  with  her  charming  eyes  on  him,  the 
slowest,  gentlest  headshake.     "  That's  a  poor  reason.", 

*'  No,  it's  a  very  good  one.    I  bj/slieve  ever5^hing 
you  say,  and  I  know  why — ^if  you'll  let  me  tell  you. 
You've  a  high  spirit,  a  high  standard  ;  but  with  you 
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it's  all  natural  and  unaffected :  you  don't  seem  to 
have  stuck  your  head  into  a  vise,  as  if  you  were  sitting 
for  the  photograph  of  propriety.  Yet  you  do  also 
think  of  me,  I  guess,  as  a  sort  of  animal  that  has 
had  no  idea  in  life  but  to  make  money  and  drive 
sharp  bargains.  Well,  that's  a  fair  description," 
he  pursued,  "  but  it's  not  the  whole.  A  man  ought 
to  care  for  something  else — I'm  alive  to  that  and 
always  was,  even  if  I  don't  know  exactly  for  what. 
I  cared  for  money-making,  but  I  never  cared  so  very 
terribly  for  the  money.  There  was  nothing  else  to 
do,  and  I  take  it  you  don't  see  me  always  on  the  loaf. 
I've  been  very  easy  to  others,  and  I've  tried  always 
to  know  where  I  was  myself.  I've  done  most  of  the 
things  that  people  have  asked  me — I  don't  mean 
scoundrels.  I  guess  no  one  has  suffered  by  me  very 
badly.  As  regards  your  mother  and  your  brother," 
he  added,  "  there's  only  one  point  on  which  I  feel 
that  I  might  quarrel  with  them.  I  don't  ask  them  to 
sing  my  praises  to  you,  but  I  ask  them  to  let  you 
cJone.  If  I  thought  they  talked  against  me  to  you 
at  all  badly  " — ^and  he  just  paused — *'  why  I'd  have 
to  come  in  somewhere  on  that." 

She  reassured  him.  '*  They've  let  me  alone,  as  you 
say.  They  haven't  talked  against  you  to  me  at  all 
badly." 

It  gave  him,  and  for  the  first  time,  the  exquisite 
pleasure  of  her  apparently  liking  to  use  and  adopt 
his  words.  *'  Well  then  I'm  ready  to  declare  them 
only  too  good  for  this  world  !  " 

This  brought  something  into  her  face  that— as 
it  seemingly  wasn't  reUef  —  he  didn't  quite  under- 
stand, and  she  might  have  spoken  in  a  sense  to 
explain  it  if  the  door  at  the  moment  had  not  been 
thrown  open  ai\d  Urbain  de  Bellegarde  had  not 
stepped  across  the  threshold.  He  appeared  surprised 
at  finding  Newman;  but  his  surprise  was  but  a 
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lomentary  shadow  across  the  surface  of  an  unwonted 
leer.  His  guest  had  never  seen  him  so  exhilarated ; 
5  produced  the  effect  of  an  old  faded  portrait  that 
id  suddenly  undergone  restoration.  He  held  open 
le  door  for  some  one  else  to  enter,  and  was  presently 
►llowed  by  the  old  Marquise,  supported  on  the  arm 
;  a  gentleman  whom  Newman  saw  for  the  first  time. 
e  was  already  on  his  feet,  and  Madame  de  Qntre 
►se,  as  she  always  did  before  her  mother.  The 
arquis,  who  had  greeted  him  almost  genially,  stood 
)art  and  slowly  rubbed  his  hands  ;  his  mother  came 
rward  wijth  her  companion.  She  gave  Newman  a 
ajestic  Httle  nod  and  then  released  the  other  visitor, 
at  he  might  make  his  bow  to  her  daughter.  "  I've 
ought  you  an  unknown  relative.  Lord  Deepmere, 
)rd  Deepmere  who's  our  cousin,  but  who  has  done 
ly  to-day  what  he  ought  to  have  done  long  ago, 
me  to  make  our  acquaintance." 

Madame  de  Cintr6  dropped  her  soft  but  steady 
ht  on  this  personage,  who  had  advanced  to  take 
r  hand.  "  It's  very  extraordinary,"  he  ingenuously 
narked,  "  but  this  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  I've 
en  in  Paris  for  more  than  three  or  four  weeks." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  here  now  ?  "  she 
juired  with  a  certain  detachment. 

"  Oh,  for  the  last  two  months."    The  young  man — 

was  still  a  young  man — showed  no  hesitation, 
s  artless  observations  might  have  constituted  an 
jjertinence ;  but  a  glance  at  his  face  would  have 
tisfied  you,  as  it  apparently  satisfied  Madame  de 
itr6,  that  nothing  about  him  could  well  be  explained 
/e  in  the  light  of  his  simpUcity.  When  their  group 
s  seated  Newman,  who  was  out  of  the  conversation, 
lected,  observing  him,  that  unless  he  had  the 
nefit  of  that  he  hadn't  the  benefit  of  very  much. 
s  other  advantages — ^beyond  his  three  or  four 
d  thirty  years — were  a  scant  stature  and  an  odd 
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figure,  a  bald  head,  a  short  nose,  round  dear  blue 
eyes  and  a  frank  and  natural  smile,  which  made  the 
loss  of  a  couple  of  front  teeth  by  some  rude  mis- 
adventure constantly  conspicuous.  Perceptibly  em- 
barrassed, by  more  than  one  sign,  he  laughed  as  if 
he  were  bold  and  free,  catching  his  breath  with  a 
loud  starthng  sound.  He  admitted  that  Paris  was 
charming,  but  pleaded  that  he  was  a  wild,  bog- 
trotting  Paddy  who  preferred  his  Dublin  even  to  his 
London  and  who  would  never  be  caught  where  they 
had  caught  him  save  for  his  taste  for  light  music.  He 
came  over  for  the  new  Offenbach  things,  since,  though 
they  alwa)^  brought  them  out  in  Dublin,  it  was 
perhaps  with  a  whilf  too  much  of  the  brogue.  He  had 
been  nine  times  to  hear  "  La  Pomme  de  Paris."  Had 
Madame  de  Cintre  ever  been  to  Dublin  ?  They  must 
all  come  over  some  day  and  he'd  show  them  some 
grand  old  Irish  sport.  His  younger  kinswoman, 
leaning  back  with  her  arms  folded  and  her  eyes  set 
in  a  certain  dimness  of  wonder,  might  have  been 
drifting  away  from  him,  conveniently  and  resignedly, 
on  some  deep  slow  current.  Her  mother's  face,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  lighted  as  if  in  honour  of  the 
hour,  and  Newman  felt  himself  make  out  in  it  a 
queer  prehistoric  prettiness.  The  Marquis  noted 
that  among  light  operas  his  favourite  was  "  La  Gazza 
Ladra."  The  Marquise,  however,  began  a  series  of 
inquiries  about  the  duke  and  the  cardinal,  the  old 
duchess  and  Lady  Barbara,  after  listening  to  which 
and  to  Lord  Deepmere's  somewhat  irreverent  re- 
sponses for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  our  friend  rose  to 
take  his  leave.  The  Marquis  went  with  him  their 
three  usual  steps  into  the  hall. 

"  He  is  a  real  Paddy  1  " — ^and  Newman  nodded  in 
the  direction  of  the  visitor. 

His  companion  to^  it  coldly.  "  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Lord  Finucane ;   he  has  great  Irish 
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estates.  Lady  Bridget,  in  the  complete  absence  of 
male  heirs,  either  direct  or  collateral — a.  most  extra- 
ordinary circmnstance — came  in  for  no  end  of  things. 
Lord  Deepmere  takes  his  principal  title,  however, 
from  his  English  property,  which  is  immense.  He's 
a  charming  young  man." 

Newman  answered  nothing,  but  he  detained  the 
Marquis  as  the  latter  was  beginning  gracefully  to 
recede.  "  It's  a  good  time  for  me  to  thank  you  for 
sticking  so  punctiUously  to  our  bargain — ^for  doing 
so  much  to  help  me  with  your  sister." 

The  Marquis  stared.  **  Really,  I've  done  nothing 
that  I  can  boast  of." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  modest,"  Newman  genially  urged. 
"  I  can't  flatter  myself  I'm  doing  so  well — so  well, 
that  is,  as  I  hope  and  pray — simply  by  my  own 
merit.  Please  teU  your  mother  too,  won't  you  ?  how 
thoroughly  I  feel  it."  And,  turning  away  with  a 
sense  of  the  fair  thing  done  now,  after  all,  all  round, 
he  left  M.  de  Bellegarde  looking  after  him  more 
ambiguously  than  he  knew. 
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The  next  time  Newman  came  to  the  Rue  de  TUni- 
versit6  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  Madame  de 
Cintr6  alone.  He  arrived  with  a  definite  intention 
and  lost  no  time  in  applying  it,  for  she  wore  even 
to  his  impatience  an  expectant,  waiting  look.  "  I've 
been  qoming  to  see  you  for  six  months  now  and  have 
never  spoken  to  you  a  second  time  of  marriage.  That 
was  what  you  asked  me — I  obeyed.  Could  any  man 
have  done  better  ?  " 

"  YouVe  acted  with  great  delicacy,"  she  said. 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  change  now.  I  don't  mean 
I'm  going  to  risk  offending,  but  I'm  going  to  go 
back  to  where  I  began.  I  am  back  there.  I've  been 
all  round  the  circle.  Or  rather  I've  never  been  away 
from  there.  I've  never  ceased  to  want  what  I  wanted 
then.  Only  now  I'm  more  sure  of  it,  if  possible  ;  I'm 
more  sure  of  myself  and  more  sure  of  you.  I  know 
you  better,  though  I  don't  know  anything  I  didn't 
believe  three  months  ago.  You're  everything,  you're 
beyond  everything,  I  can  imagine  or  desire.  You 
know  me  now — ^you  must  know  me.  I  won't  say 
you've  seen  the  best,  but  you've  seen  the  worst.  I 
hope  you'vfe  been  thinking  all  this  while.  You  must 
have  seen  I  was  only  waiting ;  you  can't  suppose  I 
was  changing.  What  will  you  say  to  me  now  ?  Say 
that  everything  is  dear  and  reasonable  and  that  I've 
been  very  patient  and  considerate  and  deserve  my 
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ward.  And  then  give  me  your  hand.  Madame 
3  Cintr6,  do  that.     Do  it." 

"  I  knew  you  were  only  waiting,"  she  answered, 
and  I  was  sure  this  day  would  come.  I've  thought 
>out  it  a  great  deal.  At  first  I  was  half  afraid  of  it. 
ut  I'm  not  afraid  of  it  now."  She  paused  a  moment 
id  then  added  :  "  It's  a  reUef." 

She  sat  on  a  low  chair  and  Newman  on  an  ottoman 
iar  her ;  he  leaned  a  little  and  took  her  hand,  which 
►r  an  instant  she  let  him  keep.  "  That  means  that 
ve  not  waited  for  nothing."  She  looked  at  him  a 
oment,  and  he  saw  her  eyes  fill  with  tears.  "  With 
e,"  he  went  on,  "  you'll  be  as  safe — ^as  safe  " — 
id  even  in  his  ardour  he  hesitated  for  a  comparison 
-"  as  safe,"  he  said  with  a  kind  of  simple  solemnity, 
as  in  your  father's  arms." 

Still  she  looked  at  him  and  her  tears  flowed  ;  then 
le  buried  her  face  on  the  cushioned  arm  of  the  sofa 
iside  her  chair  and  broke  into  noiseless  sobs.  "  I'm 
eak — I'm  weak,"  it  made  him  fairly  tremble  to 
ear  her  say. 

"  All  the  more  reason  why  you  should  give  your- 
jlf  up  to  me,"  he  pleaded.  "  Why  are  you  troubled  ? 
here's  nothing  here  that  should  trouble  you.  I 
Bfer  you  nothing  but  happiness.  Is  that  so  hard  to 
elieve  ?  " 

"  To  you  everything  seems  so  simple,"  she  said  as 
le  raised  her  head.  "  But  things  are  not  so.  I  like 
ou — oh,  I  like  you.  I  liked  you  six  months  ago, 
id  now  I'm  sure  of  it,  as  you  say  you're  sure.  But 
's  not  easy,  simply  for  that,  to  decide  for  what  you 
sk.     There  are  so  many  things  to  think  about." 

"  There  ought  to  be  only  one  thing — ^that  we  love 
ich  other."  And  as  she  remained  silent  he  quickly 
ided  :  "Very  good;  if  you  can't  accept  that,  don't 
;11  me." 

"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  think  of  nothing,"  sh6 
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returned  at  last ;  "  not  to  think  at  all — only  to  shi 
both  my  eyes  and  give  myself  up.  But  I  can't.  I'l 
cold,  I'm  old,  I'm  a  coward.  I  never  supposed 
should  ever  marry  again,"  she  continued,  "  and 
seems  to  me  too  strange  I  should  ever  have  listene 
to  you.  When  I  used  to  think,  as  a  girl,  of  what 
should  do  if  I  were  to  marry  freely,  by  my  own  choio 
I  thought  of  a  very  different  man  from  you." 

"That's  nothing  against  me,"  said  Newman  wit 
an  immense  smile.     "  Your  taste  wasn't  formed." 

His  smile  lighted  her  own  face.  "  Have  you  forme 
it  ?  "  And  then  she  said  in  a  different  tone  :  "  Whei 
do  you  wish  to  live  ?  " 

"  Anywhere  in  the  wide  world  you  like.  We  ca 
easily  settle  that." 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  ask  you,"  she  presently  wei 
on — "  I  care  so  very  little.  I  think  that  if  I  were  i 
marry  you  I  could  live  almost  an5rwhere.  You't 
some  faJse  ideas  about  m^,  you  think  I  need  a  grej 
many  things — that  I  must  have  a  brilliant  world 
life.  I'm  sure  you're  prepared  to  take  a  great  de 
of  trouble  to  give  me  such  things.  But  that's  vei 
arbitrary ;  I've  done  nothing  to  show  that."  SI 
paused  again,  looking  at  him,  and  her  mingled  soui 
and  silence  were  so  sweet  to  him  that  he  had  i 
more  wish  to  hurry  her  than  he  would  have  had 
hurry  the  slow  flushing  of  the  east  at  dawn.  "  Yoi 
being  so  different,  which  at  first  seemed  a  dif&cult; 
a  danger,  began  one  day  to  seem  to  me  a  pleasure, 
great  pleasure.  I  was  glad  you  were  different.  Ar 
yet  if  I  had  said  so  no  one  would  have  understoc 
me.     And  I  don't  mean  simpdy  my  family." 

"  They  at  least. would  have  said  I  was  a  que< 
monster,  eh  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  They  would  have  said  I  could  never  be  hapj 
with  you — ^you  were  too  different ;  and  I  would  ha^ 
said  it  was  just  because  you  were  so  different  that 
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ight  be  happy.  But  they  would  have  given  better 
asons  than  I.  My  only  reason — !  "  And  she 
Lused  again. 

But  this  time,  before  his  golden  sunrise,  he  felt 
e  impulse  to  grasp  at  a  rosy  cloud.  "  Your  only 
ason  is  that  you  love  me  !  "  he  almost  groaned  for 
:ep  insistence ;  and  he  laid  his  two  hands  on  her 
th  a  persuasion  that  she  rose  to  meet.  He  let  her 
si  as  he  drew  her  close,  bending  his  face  to  her,  the 
llest  force  of  his  imposition  ;  and  she  took  it  from 
m  with  a  silent,  fragrant,  flexible  surrender  which — 
ice  she  seemed  to  keep  back  nothing— affected  him 

sufficiently  prolonged  to  pledge  her  to  everything. 

He  came  back  the  next  day  and  in  the  vestibule, 

he  entered  the  house,  encoimtered  his  friend  Mrs. 
read.  She  was  wandering  about  in  honourable  idle- 
;ss  and  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  her  deUvered  to  him 
raight  one  of  her  Wiltshire  curtsies ;   then  turning 

the  servant  who  had  admitted  him  she  said  with 
cognate  respectability  to  which  evidently  a  proper 
enunciation  of  Frendi  had  never  had  anything  to 
Id  :  "  You  may  retire ;  I'll  have  the  honour  of 
nducting  monsieur."  In  spite  of  this  clean  con- 
lousness,  however,  it  appeared  to  Newman  that  her 
>ice  had  a  queer  quaver,  as  if  the  tone  of  imcon- 
sted  authority  were  not  habitual  to  it.  The  man 
.ve  her  an  impertinent  stare,  but  he  walked  slowly 
^ay,  and  she  led  Newman  upstairs.  At  half  its 
urse  the  staircase  put  forth  two  arms  with  an  ample 
st  between.  In  a  niche  of  this  landing  stood  an 
different  statue  of  an  eighteenth-century  nymph, 
npering  with  studied  elegance.  Here  Mrs.  Bread 
[)pped  and  looked  with  shy  kindness  at  her  com- 
jtiion.     "  I  know  the  good  news,  sir." 

"  You've  a  good  right  to  be  first  to  know  it ;  you've 
ken  such  a  friendly  interest."  And  then  as  she 
med  ^.vs^ay  and  began  to  blow  the  dust  off  the  image 
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as  if  this  might  but  be  free  pleasantry,  "  I  suppo! 
you  want  to  congratulate  me,"  Newman  went  o: 
"  and  I'm  greatly  obliged."  To  which  he  added 
"  You  gave  me  much  pleasure  the  other  day." 

She  turned  round,  apparently  reassured.  "  You'i 
not  to  think  I've  been  told  an5^hing — I've  on] 
guessed.  But  when  I  looked  at  you  as  you  came  i 
I  was  sure  I  had  jessed  right." 

"  You're  really  a  grand  judge,"  said  Newma 
"  I'm  sure  that  what  you  don't  see  isn't  worth  seeing 

"  I'm  not  a  fool,  sir,  thank  God.  I've  guess( 
something  else  beside,"  said  Mrs.  Bread. 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  I  needn't  tell  you,  sir ;  I  don't  think  you 
believe  it.    At  any  rate  it  wouldn't  please  you." 

"  Oh,  tell  me  nothing  but  what  will  please  me 
he  laughed.     "  That's  the  way  you  began." 

"  Well,  sir,"  she  went  on,  "I  suppose  you  won 
be  vexed  to  hear  that  the  sooner  ever5d:lung's  ov 
the  better." 

"  The  sooner  we're  married,  you  mean  ?  Tl 
better  for  me,  certainly." 

"  The  better  for  every  one." 

"  The  better  for  you  perhaps.  You  know  you' 
coming  to  live  with  us,"  said  Newman. 

"  I'm  extremely  obliged  to  you,  sir,  but  it's  U' 
of  my  poor  self  I  was  thinking.  I  only  wanted,  if 
might  take  the  Uberty,  to  recommend  you  to  lose  i 
time." 

"  Who  are  you  afraid  of  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bread  looked  up  the  staircase  and  then  dow 
and  then  looked  at  the  undusted  nymph  as  if  si 
possibly  had  sentient  ears.  "  I'm  afraid  of  evei 
one." 

'*  What  an  uncomfortable  state  of  mind  I  "  sa 
Newman.  "  Does  '  every  one  '  wish  to  prevent  n; 
marriage  ?  " 
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"I'm  afraid  of  already  having  said  too  much," 
[rs.  Bread  replied.  "I  won't  take  it  back,  but  I 
on't  say  any  more."  And  she  kept  her  course  up 
16  staircase  again  and  led  him  into  her  mistress's 
lion. 

Newman  indulged  in  a  brief  and  silent  imprecation 
hen  he  found  this  lady  not  alone.  .With  her  sat  her 
Lother,  and  toward  the  middle  of  the  room  stood 
3ung  Madame  de  Bellegarde  in  bonnet  and  mantle, 
he  old  Marquise,  who  leant  back  in  her  chair  clasping 
le  knob  of  each  arm,  looked  at  him  hard  and  with- 
it  moving.  She  seemed  barely  conscious  of  his 
•eeting  ;  she  might  have  had  too  much  else  to  think 
•.  Newman  said  to  himself  that  h^r  daughter  had 
sen  announcing  their  engagement  and  that  she  found 
le  moi3el  h^rd  to  swallow.  But  Madame  de  Cintre, 
>  she  gave  him  her  hand,  gave  him  also  a  look  by 
hich  she  appeared  to  mean  that  he  should  under- 
and  something.  Was  it  a  \^aming  or  a  request  ? 
id  she  wish  to  enjoin  speech  or  silence  ?  He  was 
izzled,  and  young  Madame  de  Bellegarde's  pretty 
in  gave  him  no  information. 

"  I've  not  told  my  mother,"  said  Madame  de 
intre  abruptly  and  with  her  eyes  on  him. 

'*  Told  me  what  ?  "  the  Marquise  demanded. 
You  tell  me  too  little.  You  should  tell  me  every- 
dng." 

"  That's  what  I  do,"  laughed  Madame  Urbain  with 
1  her  bravery. 

"  Let  me  tell  your  mother,"  said  Newman. 

The  old  woman  stared  at  him  again  and  then 
imed  to  her  daughter.  "  You're  going  to  marry 
m  ?  "  she  brought  out. 

"  Oui,  ma  m^re,"  said  Madame  de  Cintre. 

"  Your  daughter  has  consented,  to  my  very  great 
ippiness,"  Newman  announced. 

/'  And  when  was  this  arrangement  made  ?  "  asked 
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Madame  de  Bellegarde.     *'  I  seem  to  be  picking  u\ 
the  news' by  chance  !  " 

"  My  suspense  came  to  an  end  yesterday,"  saic 
Newman. 

'*  And  how  long  was  min^  to  have  lasted  ?  "  th( 
Marquise  further  inquired  of  her  daughter.  Sh 
spoke  without  irritation,  with  cold,  noble  dis 
pleasure. 

Madame  de  Cintr6  stood  silent  and  with  her  eye 
on  the  ground.     "  It's  over  at  all  events  now." 

"  Where's  my  son — ^where's  Urbain  ?  "  asked  tb 
Marquise.  "  Send  for  your  brother  and  let  hir 
know." 

Young  Madtoie  de  Bellegarde  laid  her  hand  o] 
the  bell^rope.  "  He  was  to  make  some  visits  with  mc 
and  I  was  to  go  and  knock — ^very  softly,  very  softl; 
— at  the  door  of  his  study.  But  he  can  come  totnel 
She  pulled  the  bell  and  in  a  few  moments  Mrs.  Brea 
appeared  with  a  face  of  calm  inquiry. 

"  Send  for  your  brother,"  the  old  lady  went  on  t 
Claire. 

But  Newman  felt  an  irresistible  impulse  to  spea 
— and  to  speak  in  a  certain  way.  '*  Please  tell  th 
Marquis  we  want  him  immediately,"  he  said  to  Mrj 
Bread,  who  quietly  retired. 

Young  Madame  de  Bellegarde  approached  he 
sister-in-law  and  embraced  her,  and  then  she  tumec 
intensely  smiling,  to  Newman.  "  She's  as  charmin 
as  you  Uke.     I  congratulate  you." 

"  I  do  the  same,  Mr.  Newman,"  said  Madame  d 
Bellegarde  with  extreme  solemnity.  **  My  daughter' 
an  extraordinarily  good  woman.  She  m^y  have  fatdtj 
but  I  don't  know  them." 

"  My  mother  doesn't  often  make  jokes,"  Madam 
de  Cintre  observed ;  "  but  when  she  does  they'i 
terrible." 

'*  She's  a  pearl,   she's  adorable,"   the   Marquis 
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rbain  resumed,  looking  at  her  sister-in-law  with  her 
jad  on  one  side.    "  Yes,  I  congratulate  you." 

Madame  de  Cintre  turned  away  and,  taking  up 
piece  of  tapestry,  began  to  ply  the  needle.  Some 
iiiutes  of  silence  elapsed,  which  were  interrupted 
J  the  arrival  of  M.  de  Bellegarde.  He  came  in  with 
it  in  hand  and  irreproachably  gloved,  and  was 
llowed  by  his  brother  Valentin,  who  appeared  to 
ive  just  entered  the  house.  The  Marquis  looked 
►und  the  circle  and  administered  to  Newman  his 
le  little  measure  of  recognition.  Valentin  saluted 
s  mother  and  sisters  and,  as  he  shook  hands  with 
s  friend,  appeared  to  put  him  a  sharp  mute  question. 

**  Arrivez  done,  messieurs!/'  cried  the  young 
'arquise.     "  We've  great  news  for  you." 

"  Speak  to  your  brother,  my  daughter,"  said  the 
d  woman  to  Claire. 

Madame  de  Cintre  had  been  looking  at  her  tapestry, 
it  on  this  she  raised  her  eyes.  "  I've  accepted  Mr. 
ewman,  Urbain." 

'*  Yes,  sir,  your  sister  has  nobly  consented,"  said 
ewmah;  ''You  see  after  aH  I  knew  what  I  was 
>out."      ' 

"  I  beg  you  to  believe  I'm  charmed !  *^  M.  de  Belle- 
irde  replied  with  superior  benignity. 

"  So  am  I,  my  dear  man,"  said  Valentin  to  New- 
an.  '*  The  Marquis  and  I  are  charmed.  I  can't 
atrry  myself,  but  I  can  understand  it  in  others  when 
le  induc^m^ts  to  it  are  overwhelming.  I  can't 
and  6n  my  head,  but  I  can  applaud  a  clever  acrobat 
hen  he  brings  down  the  house.  My  dear  sister,  I 
ess  vour  union  with  this  delightful  gentleman." 

The  Marquis  stood  looking  for  a  While  into  the 
owh  of  his  hat.  "  We've  been  prepared,"  he  said 
:  last,  "  but  it's  inevitable  that  in  the  face  of  the 
^ent  we  should  Sprouver  a  certain  emotion."  And 
2  gave  the  oddest  smile  his  visitor  had  ever  beheld. 
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"  I  feel  no  emotion  that  I  was  not  perfectly  pre- 
pared for,"  his  mother,  upon  this,  remarked. 

"  I  can't  say  that  for  myself,"  said  Newman,  who 
felt  in  his  face  a  different  light  from  that  of  the  Mar- 
quis.. "  I'm  distinctly  happier  than  I  e3q)ected  to  be. 
I  suppose  it's  the  sight  of  all  your  happiness  !  " 

"  Don't  exaggerate  that,"  said  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde  as  she  got  up  and  laid  her  hand  on  her 
daughter's  ann.  "  You  can't  expect  an  honest  old 
woman  to  thank  you  for  taking  away  her  beautiful 
only  daughter." 

"  You  forget  me,  dear  madame,"  the  young 
Marquise  demurely  interposed. 

"  Yes,  she's  very,  very  beautiful,"  Newman  agreed 
while  he  covered  Claire  with  his  bright  still  pro- 
tection. 

"  And  when  is  the  wedding,  pray  ?  "  asked  young 
Madame  de  Bellegarde.  '*  I  must  have  a  month  to 
think  over  the  question  of  my  falbalas." 

"  Ah,  the  time  must  be  particulariy  discussed," 
said  the  Marquise. 

"  Oh,  we'll  discuss  it  thoroughly,  and  we'll 
promptly  let  you  know  I  "  Newman  gaily  declared. 

"  I  make  very  Uttle  doubt  we  shall  agree,"  said 
Urbain. 

"  If  you  don't  agree  with  Madame  de  Cintr6  you'll 
be  very  unreasonable,"  his  visitor  went  on. 

"  Come,  come,  Urbain,"  said  young  Madame  de 
Bellegarde,  "  I  must  go  straight  to  my  tailor's." 

The  old  lady  had  been  standing  with  her  hand  on 
her  daughter's  arm  and  her  eyes  on  her  face.  Madame 
de  Cintre  had  got  up  ;  she  seemed  inscrutably  to  wait. 
Her  mother  exhaled  a  long  heavy  breath.  "  No,  I 
can't  say  I  had  been  sure  of  you.  You're  a  very 
lucky  gentleman,"  she  added  with  a  rather  grand 
turn  to  their  guest. 

"  Oh,  I  know  that !  "  he  answered.  "  I  feel 
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remendously  proud.  I  feel  like  crying  it  on  the 
louse-tops— ^e  stopping  people  in  the  street  to 
:eU  them." 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  narrowed  her  lips.  **  Pra,y 
lo  nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  Oh,  the  more  people  who  know  it  the  better," 
^^ewman  romidly  returned.  "  I  haven't  yet  announced 
t  here,  but  I  cabled  it  this  morning  to  America." 

"  '  Cabled  '  it  ?  "  She  spoke  as  if — ^what  indeed 
veil  might  be — she  had  never  heard  the  expression. 

'*  To  New  York,  to  Saint  Louis  and  to  San  Fran- 
isco  ;  those  are  the  principal  cities,  you  know.  To- 
norrow  I  shall  tell  my  friends  here." 

"  Have  you  so  many  ?  "  asked  Madame  de.  Belle- 
farde  in  a  tbne  of  which  he  perhaps  but  partly 
neasured  the  impertinence. 

"  Enough  to  bring  me  a  great  many  hand-shakes 
md  congratulations.  To  say  nothing,"  he  added  in 
L  moment,  "  of  those  I  shaU  receive  from  your  own 
riends." 

**  Our  own  won't  use  the  telegraph,"  s€dd  the 
Marquise  as  she  took  her  departure. 

M.  de  Bellegarde,  whose  wife,  her  imagination 
laving  apparently  taken  flight  to  the  tailor's,  was 
luttering  her  silken  wings  in  emulation,  shook  hands 
vith  Newman  very  pertinently  and  said  with  a  more 
>ersuasive  accent  than  the  latter  had  ever  heard  him 
ise :  "  I  beg  you  to  count  on  me  for  ever5^hing." 
rhen  his  wife  led  him  away. 

Valentin,  on  this,  stood  looking  from  his  sister 
:o  his  friend.  **  I  hope  you've  both  reflected  very 
jeriously." 

Madame  de  Gintr^  smiled.  "  We've  neither  your 
30wers  of  reflection  nor  your  depth  of  seriousness,  but 
¥e've  done  our  best." 

'*  Well,  I've  a  great  regard  for  each  of  you,"  the 
^oung  man  continued.  *'  You're  charming,  innocent, 
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beautiful  creatures.  But  I'm  not  satisfied^  on  the 
whole,  that  you  belong  to  that  small  and  superior 
class — ^that  exquisite  group — composed  of  persons 
who  are  worthy  to  remain,  unmarried.  .Thesq  are 
rare  souls,  they're  the  salt  of  the  earth,  ,  But  I  dpult 
mean  to  be  invidious ;  the  marrying  people  are  often 
y&cy  gentils." 

"  Valentin  holds  that  Aypmen  should  njarry  and 
that  men  shouldn't/'  said  Madamei  de  Cintr^.  "  I 
don't  know  how  he  arranges  it." 

"I  arrange  it  by  adoring  you,  my  sister,"  he 
ardently  answered-  • 

"  You  had  better  adore  spme  pne  you  can  many, 
by  my  ex;ample,"  Newman  laughed.  "  I'll  arrange 
that  for  you  some  day.  I  foresee  I'm, going  to  turn 
apostle." 

Valentin  was  on  the  threshold  ;  he  looked  back  a 
moment  mth  a  fa.ce  that  had  grown  graye.  "  J  adore 
Siome  one  1  can'f,  maxry  I*'  And  he  dropped  the 
portiire  and  departed. 

"They  don't  really  like  it,  you  know,"  Newman 
said  as  he  stood  there  before  his  mi^tr^ss. 

"  No,"  she  iretumed  ^ter  a  moinent,  "  they  don't 
reaUy  like  it."  , 

"  Well  now,  do  you  mind  that  ? "  Jie  asked. 

"  Yes  I  "  she  said  after  another  interval. 

"  But  isn't  that  a  mistake  ?  " 

*'  It  may  be,  but  I  capi't  help  it..  I  sl^ould  prefer 
that  my  mother  were  pleased." 

"  Why  the  dickens  then,"  he  yearningly  inquired, 
"  t^w'^  she  pleased?   Shegave  you  leave  to  accept  me." 

"  Very  true  ;  I  don't  understand  it.  And  yet  I  do 
'  mind  '  it,  as  you  $ay .     You'll  call  that  superstitious.' ' 

**  That  will  depend  on  how  n^u^  you  let  it  worry 
you.    Then  I  shall  call  it  an  awful  bore." 

"  I'll  keep.it  to  myself,"  ^id  M^.dame  de  Cintr6. 
"It  shall  not,  I  promise,  worry  you  J'  And  they  then 
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talked  of  tl^eir  maniage-day,  and  she  assented  i;in- 
reservedly  to  his  desire  to  have  it  fixed  for  an  early 
iate. 

His  messages  by  caWe  were  answered  promptly 
md  with  interest.  Having  despatched  in  reality  but 
three  of  these,  he  received,  for  fruit  of  his  investment, 
Eis  he  called  it,  no  less  than  eight  electrical  out- 
ppurings,  all  concisely  himiorous,  which  he  put  into 
tiis  pocket-hook  and,  the  next  time  he  encoimtered 
Madame  de  Bellegarde,  drew  forth  and  displayed 
to  her.  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  sUghtly 
malicious  stroke  ;  the  reader  will  judge  in  what  degree 
the  offence  was  venial.  He  knew  she  would  disUke 
iis  barbaric  trophies^  but  he  was  himself  possessed  by 
1  certain  hardness  of  triumph.  Madame  de  Cintr6,  on 
the  other  hand,  quite  artlessly,  quite  touchingly 
idmired  them,  and,  most  of  them  being  of  a  wit 
g[uainter  than  any  she  had  ever  encoimtered,  laughed 
it  them  immoderately  and  inquired  into  the  character 
3f  their  authors.  Newman,  now  that  his  prize  was 
gained,  felt  a  peculiar  desire  that  his  triumph  should 
3e  manifest.  He  more  than  suspected  the  Bellegardes 
>f  keeping  quiet  about  it  and  allowing  it/  in  their 
ielect  circle,  but  a  limited  resonance ;  and  it  pleased 
lim  to  think  that  if  he  were  to  take  the  ^rouble  he 
night,  as  he  phrased  it,  break  all  their  windows, 
^o  honest  man  ever  enjoys  any  sign  of  his  not  being 
icknowledged  in  his  totahty,  and  yet  our  friend,  with 
lis  lucid  vision,  w^  not  conscious  of  hmnihation. 
He  had  not  this  good  excuse  for  his  somewhat  q.ggress- 
ve  impulse  to  promulgate  his  felicity ;  his  sentiment 
vas  of  a.nother  degree.  He  wanted  for  once  to  make 
he  heads  of  the  house  of  Bellegarde  simply  feel  the 
veigljit  of  his.  hand ;  for  when  should  he  have  another 
hance  ?  He  had  had  foi;  the  past  six  months  a  sense 
►f  the  old  woman's  and  her  elder  scMi's  looking  straight 
►ver  his  head,  and  he  was  now  resolved  that  they 
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should  toe  a  mark  which  he  wbuH  give  himself  the 
satisfaction  of  drawing. 

"  It's  like  seeing  a  bottle  emptied  when  the  wine's 
poured  too  slowly,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Tristram.  "  They 
make  me  want  to  joggle  their  elbows  and  force  them 
to  spill  their  wine." 

To  this  Mrs.  Tristram  answered  that  he  had  better 
leave  them  alone  and  let  them  do  things  in  their 
own  way.  "  You  must  make  allowances  for  them 
— ^it's  natural  enough  they  should  hang  fire  a  little. 
They  thought  they  accepted  you  when  you  made 
yoiir  application  ;  but  they're  not  people  of  imagina- 
tion, they  couldn't  project  themselves  into  the  future, 
and  now  they'll  have  to  begin  again.  But  they  are 
people  of  honour  and  they'll  do  whatever's  necessary." 

Newman  spent  a  few  moments  in  narrow-eyed 
meditation.  "  Tm  not  hard  on  them,"  he  presently 
said,  '*  and  to  prove  it  I'll  invite  them  all  to  a  festival." 

"  A  festival—  ?  " 

"  You've  been  laughing  at  my  great  gilded  rooms 
all  winter ;  I'll  show  you  they're  good  for  something. 
I'll  give  a  party.  What's  the  grandest  thing  one  can 
do  here  ?  I'll  hire  all  the  great  singers  from  the  opera 
and  all  the  first  people  from  the  Th6&tre  Fran^ais, 
and  I'll  hold  an  entertainment-^the  biggest  kind  of 
show." 

"  And  who  will  you  invite  ?  " 

"  You  two,  first  of  all.  And  the  old  woman,  danm 
her,  and  her  son  and  her  son's  wife.  And  Valentin 
of  course — ^for  the  fun  of  him.  And  then  every  one 
of  their  friends  whom  I  have  met  at  their  house  or 
elsewhere,  every  one  who  has  shown  me  the  minimum 
of  pohteness,  every  duke  of  them,  such  &s  they  are, 
every  doddering  old  duchess,  every  '  great  name '  in 
the  place.  And  then  all  my  friends,  without  excep- 
tion— Miss  Kilfty  Upjohn,  Miss  Dora  Finch,  General 
Packard,  C.  P.  Hatch,  every  pet  horror  even  of  yours. 
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nd  every  one  shall  know  what  it's  about— to  cele- 
rate  my  engagement  to  the  Countess  de  Cintre,  who 
lall  sit,  through  it  all,  on  a  golden  chair  above  their 
Bads  and  look  as  beautiful — ^and  perhaps,  poor  dear, 
>  bored — ^as  a  saint  in  paradise.  What  do  you  think 
[  the  idea  ?  " 

*'  I  think  it  odious !  "  said  Mrs.  Tristram.  And 
len  in  a  moment :  '*  I  think  it  d^Ucious  1  " 

The  very  next  evening  Newman  repaired  to 
"adame  de  Bellegarde's  own  drawing-room,  where 
2  found  her  surrounded  by  her  children,  and  invited 
jr  to  honour  his  poor  dwelling  by  her  presence  on 
certain  evening  a  fortnight  distant. 

The  Marquise  stared  a  motnent.  **  My  dear  sir," 
le  cried,  "  what  on  earth  do  you  want  to  do  to  me  ?  " 

"  To  make  you  acquainted  ^^th  a  few  people  and 
len  to  place  you  in  a  very  easy  diair  and  ask  you  to 
jten  to  Madame  Frezzolini's  singing." 

'*  You  mean  to  give  a  concert  ?  " 

"  Something  of  that  sort." 

"  And  to  have  a  crowd  of  peopk  ?  " 

"  All  my  friends,  and  I  hope  some  of  yours  and  your 
mghter's.    I  want  to  celebrate  my  engagement." 

It  seemed  to  him  she  had  turned  perceptibly  pale. 
le  opened  her  fan,  a  fine  dd  painted  fan  of  the  last 
intury,  and  looked  at  the  picture,  which  represented 
fUe  champStre — a  lady  singing  to  a  guitar  and  a 
oup  of  dancers  round  a  garlanded  Hermes.  "  We 
)  out  so  little,"  her  elder  son  murmured,  *'  since  my 
>or  father's  death." 

'*  But  my  pk)or  father's  still  aUve,  my  friend,"  said 
s  wife.  "  I'm  only  waiting  iot  my  invitation  to 
:cept  it  "  ;  and  she  glanced  with  amiable  confidence 
:  Newman.  "  It  will  be  magnificent,  I'm  sure  of 
lat." 

I  am  sorry  ^o  say,  to  the  discredit  of  Newman's 
lUantry,  that  this  lady's  invitation  was  not  then  and 
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there  ^jestowed  ;  be  was  giving  all  his  attention  to  her 
mother-in-law.  Madame  de  Bellegarde  looked  up  at 
last  with  a  prodigiotjs  extemporised  grace.  "  I  can't 
think  of  letting  you  offer  nie  a  f^te  until  I've  offered 
you  one.  We  want  to  present  you  to  our  friends ; 
we'll  invite  them  all.  We  have  it  very  much  at 
iheart.  We  must  dp  things  i^  order. :  Come  to  me 
about  the  twenty-^fifth,;  I'll  let  you  know  the  exact 
day  inamediately,  We  shajil  not  have  any  one  so  fine 
as  Madame  Frezzolini,  but  we  shall  have  some  very 
^ood  people.  After  that  you  ma,y  talk  of  your  own 
party."  She  spoke  with  a  certain  quick  eagerness, 
smiUng  more  agreeably  as  she  went  on. 

It  seemed  to  Newman  a  handsome  proposal,  and 
such  proposals  always  touched  the  sources  of  his 
good-nature.  He  replied  after  a  Httle  discussion  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  come  on  the  twenty-fifth  or  any 
other  day,  and  that  it  mattered  very  Httle  whether  he 
met  his  friends  at  her  hous^  or  his  own.  We  have 
noted  him  for  observant,  yet  on  this  occasion  he  failed 
to  catch  a  thin  sharp  eyebeam,  as  cold  as  a  flash  of 
steel,  which  .ps^sed  between  Madame  de  Bellegarde 
and  the  Marquis  and  which  we  may  presume  to  have 
been  a  cpnMnentary  pn  the  innocence  displayed  in 
that  latter  clause  of  his  speech. 

Count  Valentin  walked,  away  with  him  that  evening 
^nd,  when  they  had  left  the  scenfe  of  so  many  anxieties 
well  behind  them,  said  reflectively :  "My  mother's 
very  strong— ah,  but  unconwnonly  strong."  Then 
in  answer  to  an  interrogative  movement  of  Newman's  : 
"  She  was  driven  to.tiie  wsUl,  but  you'd  never  have 
thought  lit.  Her  party  oa  the.  twenty-fifth  was  an 
invention, of  the  monjitot.  She  had  no  idea  whatever 
of  giving  one,  but,  finding  it  the  only  issue  from  your 
proposal,  she  looked  straight  at  the  dose — ^pardon 
the  expression — ^and  bolted.it,  as  you  saw,  without 
winking.  She's  really  rather  grand,  you  know.". 
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"  Well,  I  wonder  !  "  said  Newman,  divided,  this 
time,  rather  whimsically,  quite  appreciatively,  be- 
tween the  sense  of  his  own  force  and  the  sense  of 
hers.  *'  I  don't  care  a  straw  for  her  fiddles  and  ices  ; 
I'm  willing  to  take  the  will  for  the  deed." 

'*  No,  no  !  " — and  Valentin  showed  an  inconse- 
quent touch  of  family  pride.  "  The  thing  will  be 
done  now,  and  I  daresay  it  will  be  quite  folichon  \  " 
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Valentin's  ironic  forecast  of  the  secession  of  Made- 
moiselle Nioche  from  her  father's  domicile  and  his 
irreverent  reflexion  on  the  attitude  of  this  anxious 
parent  in  so  grave  a  catastrophe  received  a  practical 
commentary  in  the  fact  that  M.  Nioche  was  slow 
to  seek  another  interview  with  his  late  pupil.  It  had 
cost  Newman  some  disgust  to  be  forced  to  assent  to 
his  friend's  expert  analysis  of  the  old  man's  philo- 
sophy, and,  though  circumstances  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  had  not  given  himself  up  to  a  noble  despair, 
our  hero  thought  it  possible  he  might  be  suffering 
more  keenly  than  he  allowed  to  become  flagrant. 
M.  Nioche  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  him  a 
respectful  little  visit  every  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
his  absence  might  be  a  proof  quite  as  much  of  extreme 
depression  as  of  a  desire  to  conceal  the  success  with 
which  he  had  patched  up  his  sorrow.  Newman 
presently  gathered  in  the  bright  garden  of  Valentin's 
talk  several  of  the  flowers  of  the  young  woman's 
recent  history. 

"  I  told  you  she  was  remarkable,"  this  consistent 
reasoner  declared,  "  and  it's  proved  by  the  way  she 
has  managed  this  most  important  of  all  her  steps. 
She  has  had  other  chances,  but  she  was  resolved  to 
take  none  but  the  best.  She  did  you  the  honour  to 
think  for  a  while  that  you  might  be  such  a  chance. 
You  were  not ;  so  she  gathered  up  her  patience  and 
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aited  a  little  longer.  At  last  her  occasion  arrived, 
tid  she  made  her  move  with  her  eyes  open.  I'm 
3ry  sure  she  had  no  innocence  to  lose,  but  she  had 
1  her  respectability.  Dubious  little  damsel  as  you 
lought  her  she  had  kept  a  firm  hold  of  that ;  nothing 
)uld  be  proved  against  her,  and  she  was  determined 
Dt  to  let  her  reputation  go  till  she  had  got  her 
luivalent.  About  her  equivalent  she  had  high 
^as.  Apparently  her  requirements  have  been  met. 
^ell,  they've  been  met  in  a  superior  form.  The 
►rm's  fifty  years  old,  baldheaded  and  deaf,  but  he's 
gry  eaisy  about  money." 

"  And  where  in  the  world,"  asked  Newman,  "  did 
3u  pick  up  this  valuable  information  ?  " 

"  In  animated  conversation.  Remember  my  frivo- 
>us  habits.  Conversation — and  this  time  not  crim- 
lal ! — ^with  a  young  woman  engaged  in  the  humble 
ade  of  glove-cleaner  who  keeps  a  small  shop  in  the 
:ue  Saint-Roch.  M.  Nioche  lives  in  the  same  house, 
p  six  pairs  of  stairs,  across  the  court  in  and  out  of 
hose  ill-swept  doorway  Miss  No^mie  has  been  flit- 
ng  for  the  last  five  years.  The  little  glove-cleaner 
as  an  old  acquaintance ;  she  used  to  be  the  friend 
I  a  friend  of  mine — the  foolish  friend  of  a  foolish 
lend — who  has  married  and  given  up  friendship, 
often  saw  her  in  his  society.  As  soon  as  I  made 
gr  out  behind  her  clear  little  window-pane  I  recol- 
cted  her.  I  had  on  a  spotlessly  fresh  pair  of  gloves, 
ut  I  went  in  and  held  up  my  hands  and  said  to 
er  :  '  Dear  mademoiselle,  what  will  you  ask  me  for 
eaning  these  ?  '  '  Dear  Count,'  she  answered  im- 
lediately,  '  I'll  clean  them  for  you  for  nothing.'  She 
ad  instantly  recognised  me  and  I  had  to  hear  her 
istory  from  ever  so  far  back.  But  after  that  I  put 
er  on  that  of  her  neighbours.  She  knows  and 
imires  Noemie,  and  she  told  me  what  I've  just 
jpeated." 
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A  month  elapsed  without  any  reappearance  of 
M.  Nioche,  and  Newman,  who  every  morning  read, 
for  practice,  about  the  suicides  of  the  day  in  a  news- 
paper, began  to  suspect  that,  mortification  proving 
stubborn,  he  had  sought  a  bahn  for  his  woimded 
pride  in  the  waters  of  the  Seine.  He  had  a  note  of 
the  poor  gentleman's  address  in  his  pocket-book, 
and,  finding  hitnself  one  day  in  the  quartier,  deter- 
mined, so  far  as  he  might,  to  clear  up  his  doubts. 
He  repaired  to  the  house  in  the  Rue  Saint-Roch  which 
bore  the  recorded  number,  and  observed  in  a  neigh- 
bouring basement,  behind  a  dangUng  row  of  neatiy 
inflated  gloves,  the  unmistakable  face  of  Valentin's 
informant — a  sallow  person  in  ^  dressing-gown — 
peering  into  the  street  as  if  in  expectation  that  this 
amiable  nobleman  would  pass  again.  But  it  was  ndt 
to  her  that  Newman  applied  ;  he  siiiiply  inquired  of 
the  portress  if  M.  Nioche  were  at  home.  The  portress 
replied,  as  the  portress  invariably  replies,  that  her 
lodger  had  gone  out  barely  three  minutes  before,  but 
then,  through  the  little  square  hole  of  her  lodge- 
window,  taldng  the  measure  of  Newman's  resources 
and  seeing  them,  by  an  unspecified  process,  refresh 
the  dry  places  of  servitude  to  occupants  of  fifth  floors 
ott  courts,  she  added  that  M.  Nioche  would  have 
had  just  time  to  reach  the  Caf6  de  la  Patrie,  round 
the  second  turning  to  the  left,  at  which  establishment 
he  regularly  spent  his  afternoons.  Newman  thanked 
her  for  the  information,  took  the  second  turning  to 
the  left  and  arrived  at  the  Caf6  de  la  Patrie.  He  felt 
a  momentary  hesitation  to  go  in ;  was  it  not  rather 
mean  to  press  so  hard  on  humiliated  dignity  ?  There 
passed  across  his  vision  an  image  of  a  haggard  little 
septuagenarian  taking  measured  sips  of  a  glass  of 
sugar  and  water  and  finding  them  quite  impotent  to 
sweeten  his  desolation.  But  he  opened  the  door  and 
entered,  perceiving  nothing  at  first  but  a  dense  cloud 
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tobacco-smoke.  Across  this,  however,  in  a  comer, 
5  presently  descried  the  figure  of  M.  Nioche,  stirring 
e  contents  of  a  deep  glass  and  with  a  lady  seated 

front  of  him.  The  lady's  back  was  presented,  but 
ir  companion  promptly  perceived  and  recognised 
5  visitor.  Newman  had  gone  forward,  and  the 
i  man  rose  slowly,  gazing  at  him  with  a  more 
ighted  expression  even  than  usual. 

**  If  you're  drinking  hot  punch,"  Newman  said, 
I  suppose  you're  not  dead.  That's  all  right.  You 
jedn't  move  to  show  it." 

M.  Nioche  stood  staring  with  a  fallen  jaw,  not 
>king  any  confidence.  The  lady  who  faced  him 
med  round  in  her  place  and  gianced  up  with  a 
irited  toss  of  her  head,  displaying  the  agreeable 
atures  of  his  daughter.  She  Idoked  at  Newman 
ird,  to  see  how  he  was  looking  at  her,  then — I 
m't  know  what  she  discovered — she  said  graciously  : 
How  d'ye  do,  monsieur  ?  won't  you  come  into  our 
:tle  comer  ?  " 

"  Did  you  come — did  you  come  after  me,  mon- 
iur  ?  "  asked  M.  Nioche  very  softly. 

"  I  went  to  your  house  to  see  what  had  become  of 
►u.  I  thought  you  might  be  sick,"  monsieur  said 
ildly  enough. 

"  It's  very  good  of  you,  as  always,"  the  old  man 
turned.     *'  No,  I'm  not  well.     Yes,  I'm  seek,*' 

**  Ask  monsieur  to  sit  down,"  said  Mademoiselle 
oche.     "  Gar9on,  bring  a  chair  for  monsieur." 

"  Will  you  do  us  the  honour  to  seat  7  "  M.  Nioche 
[juired  timorously  and  with  a  double  foreignness 
accent. 

Newman  said  to  himself  that  he  had  better  see  the 
ing  out,  and  he  took  a  place  at  the  end  of  the  table 
th  the  brilliant  girl  on  his  left  and  the  dingy  old 
an  on  the  other  side.  "  You'll  take  something  of 
urse,"  said  Miss  No6mie,  who  was  sipping  a  brown 
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madire.  Newman  said  he  guessed  not,  and  then 
she  turned  to  her  parent  with  a  smile.  "  What  an 
honour,  eh  ? — ^he  has  only  come  for  us."  M.  Nioche 
drained  his  pungent  glass  at  a  long  draught  and 
looked  out  from  eyes  more  lachrjnnose  in  con- 
sequence. "  But  you  didn't  come  for  me,  eh  ?  " 
No^mie  went  on^  "  You  didn't  expect  to  find  me 
here  ?  " 

He  observed  the  change  in  her  appearance  and 
that  she  was  very  elqgant,  really  prettier  than  before  ; 
she  looked  a  year  or  two  older,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that,  to  the  eye,  she  had  only  added  a  sharp  accent 
to  her  appearance  of  "  propriety,"  only  taken  a 
longer  step  toward  distinction.  She  was  dressed  in 
quiet  colours  and  wore  her  expensively  unobtrusive 
gear  with  a  grace  that  might  have  come  from  years 
of  practice.  Her  presence  of  mind,  her  perfect  equi- 
Ubrium,  struck  Newman  as  portentous,  and  he  in- 
cUned  to  agree  with  Valentin  that  the  young  lady 
was  very  remarkable.  "  No,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  didn't 
come  for  you,"  he  said,  "  and  I  didn't  expect  to  find 
you.  I  was  told,"  he  added  in  a  moment,  "  that  you 
had  left  your  good  father." 

"  Quelle  horreur!**  she  cried  with  the  brightest  of 
all  her  smiles.  "  Does  one  ever  leave  one's  good 
father  ?    You've  the  happy  proof  of  the  contrary." 

"  Yes,  convincing  proof,"  said  Newman  wilii  his 
almost  embarrassed-  eyes  on  M.  Nioche.  The  old 
man  caught  his  glance  obliquely,  with  his  faded 
deprecation,  and  then,  lifting  his  empty  glass,  pre- 
tended to  drink  again. 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  "  No6mie  demanded. 
"  But  I  know  very  well.  It  wj^  M.  de  BeUegarde. 
Why  don't  you  say  yes  ?    You're  not  poUte." 

"  I'm  so  shy  and  simple  and  stupid,"  Newman 
said  with  a  certain  fond  good  faith. 

"  I  s^t  you  a  better  example,    I  know  M.  de  BeUe- 
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garde  told  you.  He  knows  a  great  deal  about  me — 
or  he  thinks  he  does.  He  has  taken  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  find  out,  but  half  of  it  isn't  true.  In  the 
first  place  I  haven't  left  my  father,  any  more  than 
he  has  left  me.  I'm  much  too  fond  of  him,  and 
never  so  fond  is  now,  when  he  has  been  geniil,  mats 
gentile— I  Isn't  it  so,  Httle  father?  Haven't  you 
been  gentil,  mats  gentil  ?  M.  de  Bellegarde's  a  charm- 
ing young  man;  it's  impossible  to  mieux  causer,  1 
kaow  a  good  deal  about  him  too ;  you  can  tell  him 
that  when  you  next  see  him." 

"  No,"  said  Newman  with  a  sturdy  grin  ;  "  I  won't 
carry  any  niessages  frbm  you." 

"  Just  as  you  please,"  his  young  friend  placidly 
returned.  "  I  don't  depend  on  you,  nor  does  M.  de 
Bellegarde  either.  He's  very  much  interested  in  me, 
he  can  be  left  to  his  own  devices.  He's  a  contrast  to 
you,  moiisieur,"  Noeihie  went  on  with  a  fine  Uttle 
flight  of  dignity. 

"  Oh,  he's  a  great  contrast  to  me,  I've  no  doubt," 
said  Newman.:  "But  I  don't  exactly  know  how  you 
mean  it." 

"  I  mean  it  in  this  way.  First  of  all  he  never 
offered  to  help  me  to  a  dot  and  a  husband."  And 
Mademoi^lle  ;Nioche  expressively  paused.  ''  I  won't 
say  that's  in  his  favour,  for  I  do  you  justice.  What 
led  ypu,  by  the  way^  to  make  me  such  a  monstrous 
offer  ?     You  didn't  care  for  me." 

"  Oh  yes — I  did,"  said  Newman: 

"  WeU,  how  lijiUch  ?  " 

"  It  would  have  given  me  real  pleasure  to  see  you 
married  to  a  respectable  young  feUow." 

"  With  six  thousand  francs  of  income  !  "  No6mie 
cried.  "  Do  you  call  that  caring  for  me  ?  I'm 
afraid  you  know  little  about  women.  You  were 
not  gjfilant ;   you '  were  not  what ;  you  might  have 
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Newman  flushed  a  trifle  fiercely.  "  I  say !  "  he 
exclaimed,  "  that's  rather  strong.  I  had  no  idea  I 
had  been  so  shabby." 

She  laughed  out  as  she  took  up  her  muff — ^it  was 
almost  her  only  hint  of  vulgarity.  "  It's  something 
at  any  rate  to  have  made  you  angry." 

Her  father  had  leaned  both  his  elbows  on  the 
table,  and  his  head,  bent  forward,  was  supported 
on  his  hands,  the  thin  white  fingers  of  which  were 
pressed  over  his  ears.  In  this  position  he  stared 
fixedly  at  the  bottom  of  his  empty  glass,  and  New- 
man supposed  he  was  not  hearing.  No^mie  buttoned 
her  furred  jacket  and  pushed  back  her  chair,  casting 
a  glance  charged  with  the  consciousness  of  an  expen- 
sive appearance  first  down  over  her  flounces  and 
then  up  at  Newman. 

"  You  had  better  have  remained  an  honest  girl," 
his  obstinate  sense  of  his  old  friend's  painful  situation 
prompted  him  at  last  to  remark. 

M.  Nioche  continued  to  stare  at  the  bottom  of  his 
glass,  and  his  daughter  got  up,  still  bravely  smiling. 
"  You  mean  that  I  look  so  much  like  one  ?  That's 
more  than  most  women  do  nowadays.  Don't  judge 
me  yet  a  while,"  she  added.  "  I  mean  to  succeed ; 
that's  what  I  mean  to  do.  I  leave  you  ;  I  don't  mean 
to  be  seen  in  such  places  as  this,  for  one  thing.  I 
can't  think  what  you  want  of  my  poor  father ;  he's 
very  comfortable  now.  It  isn't  his  fault  either. 
Au  revoir,  little  father."  And  she  tapped  the  old 
man  on  the  head  with  her  muff.  Then  she  stopped 
a  minute,  looking  again  at  their  visitor.  "  Tell  M.  de 
Bellegarde,  when  he  wants  news  of  me,  to  come  and 
get  it  from  me  I  "  And  she  turned  and  departed;  the 
white-aproned  waiter,  with  a  bow,  holding  the  door 
wide  open  for  her. 

M.  Nioche  sat  motionless,  and  Newman  hardly 
knew  what  to  say  to  him.  The  old  man  looked 
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iismally  foolish.  "  So  you  determined  not  to  shoot 
ler,  after  all,"  Newman  said  presently. 

M.  Nioche,  without  moving,  raised  his  eyes  and 
et  all  their  confessipn  quite  dismally  and  abjectly 
:ome.  They  didii't  somehow  presume  to  ask  for 
pity,  yet  they  doubtless  pretended  even  less  to  a 
rugged  ability  to  do  without  it.  They  might  have 
expressed  thie  state  of  mind  of  an  innocuous  insect, 
ftat  in  shape,  conscious  of  the  impending  pressure  of 
1  boot-sole  and  reflecting  that  he  was  perhaps  too 
Sat  to  be  crushed.  M.  Nioche's  gaze  was  a  pro- 
fession of  moral  flatness.  "  You  despise  me  terribly," 
tie  said  in  the  weakest  possible  voice. 

*'  Oh  no ;  it's  your  own  affair.  And  hanged  if 
[  understand  your  institutions  anyway  !  " 

"  I  made  you  too  many  fine  speeches,"  M.  Nioche 
added.      "  I  meant  them  at  the  time." 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  glad  you  didn't  shoot  her," 
Newman  went  on.  "  I  was  afraid  you  might  have 
shot  yourself.  That's  why  I  came  to  look  you  up." 
And  he  began  to  button  his  coat. 

"  Neither,  hSlas  I  You  desjHse  me  and  I  can't 
explain  to  you.     I  hoped  I  shouldn't  see  you  again." 

"  Why,  that's  pretty  mean,"  said  Newman.  "  You 
shouldn't  drop  your  friends  that  way.  Besides, 
the  last  time  you  came  to  see  me  I  thought  you  felt 
rather  fine." 

"  Yes,  I  remember  " — M.  Nioche  musingly  recalled 
it.  •  "I  must  have  been,  I  was,  in  a  fever.  I  didn't 
know  what  I  said,  what  I  did.  I  spoke,  no  doubt, 
wild  words." 

"  Ah  well,  you're  quieter  now." 

M.  Nioche  bethought  himself.  "As  quiet  as  the 
grave,"  he  then  struck  off. 

"  Are  you  very  unhappy  ?  "  Newman  more  in- 
genuously asked. 

M.  Nioche  rubbed  his  forehead  slowly  and  even 
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pushed  back  his  wig  a  little,  looking  askance  at  his 
empty  glass.  "  Yes — ^yes.  But  that's  an  old  story. 
I've  always  been  unhappy.  My  daughter  does  what 
she  will  with  me.  I  take  what  she  gives  me — I  make 
a  face,  but  I  take  it.  I've  no  pluck,  and  when  you've 
no  pluck  you  must  keep  quiet :  you  can't  go  about 
telling  people.     I  shan't  trouble  you  any  more." 

"  Well,"  said  Newman,  rather  disgusted  at  the 
smooth  operation  of  the  old  man's  philosophy, 
"  that's  as  you  please." 

M.  Nioche  seemed  to  have  been  prepared  to  be 
despised,  but  he  nevertheless  appealed  feebly  from 
his  patron's  faint  praise.  "  After  all  she's  my 
daughter  and  I  can  still  look  after  her.  If  she  has 
her  bad  idea,^why  she  has  it  and  she  won't  let  go 
of  it.  And  then  now**  he  pointed  out — *'  it's  fine 
talking !  But  there  are  many  different  paths,  there 
are  degrees.  I  can  place  at  her  disposal  the  benefit, 
the  benefit  " — and  he  paused,  staring  vaguely  at  his 
friend,  who  began  to  suspect  his  mind  of  really  giving 
way — "  the  benefit  of  my  experience." 

"  Your  experience  ?  "  Newman  inquired,  both 
amused  and  amazed. 

"  My  experience  of^  business,"  said  M.  Nioche 
gravely. 

"Ah  yes,"  Newman  laughed,  "that "will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  her !  "  And  then  he  said  good- 
bye and  offered  the  poor  foolish  old  man  his  hand. 

M.  Nioche  took  it  and  leaned  back  against  the 
wall,  holding  it  a  moment  and  looking  up  at  him. 
"  I  suppose  you  think  my  wits  are  going.  Very 
likely ;  I've  always  a  pain  in  my  head.  That's  why 
I  can't  explain,  I  can't  present  the  case.  Arid  she's 
so  strong,  she  makes  me  walk  as  she  will — anywhere  ! 
But  there's  this — there's  this."  And  he  stopped, 
still  staring  up  at  his  visitor.  His  Httle  white  eyes 
expanded  ajid  gUttered  for^a  moment  like  those  of  a 
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;at  in  the  dark.     "  It's  not  as  it  seems.    I  haven't 
brgiven  her.     Oh,  par  exemple,  no  1  " 

"  That's  right,  don't  let  up  on  it.  If  you  should, 
^ou  don't  know  what  she  still  might  do  !  " 

"  It's  horrible,  it's  terrible,"  said  M.  Nioche ;  "  but 
io  you  want  to  know  the  truth  ?  I  hate  her  1  I 
:ake  what  she  gives  me,  and  I  hate  her  more.  To-day 
ihe  brought  me  three  hundred  francs ;  they're  here 
n  my  waistcoat-pocket.  Now  I  hate  her  almost 
aiielly.    No,  I  haven't  forgiven  her." 

Newman  had  a  return  of  his  candour.  "  Why 
then  did  you  accept  the  money  ?  " 

"If  I  hadn't  I  should  have  hated  her  still  more, 
rhat,  you  see,  is  the  nature  of  misery.  No,  I  haven't 
forgiven  her." 

*'  Well,  take  care  you  don't  hurt  her  I  "  Newman 
laughed  again.  And  with  this  he  took  his  leave.  As 
ie  passed  along  the  glazed  side  of  the  caf6,  on  reach- 
ing the  street,  he  saw  the  old  man  motion  the  waiter, 
with  a  melancholy  gesture,  to  replenish  his  glass, 

Jl  week  after  his  visit  to  the  Cafe  de  la  Patrie  he 
[xdled  one  morning  on  Valentin  de  Bellegarde  and 
by  good  fortune  foimd  him  at  home.  He  spoke  of 
his  interview  with  M.  Nioche  and  his  daughter,  and 
said  he  was  afraid  Valentin  had  judged  the  old  man 
correctly.  He  had  found  the  couple  hobnobbing 
together  in  amity ;  the  old  gentleman's  rigour  was 
purely  theoretic.  Newman  confessed  he  was  dis- 
appointed ;  he  should  have  expected  to  see  his 
venerable  friend  take  high  groimd* 

"  High    groimd,    my    dear    fellow ! "    Valentin 
returned ;   "  there's  no  high  ground  for  him  to  take. 
The  only  perceptible  eminence  in  M.  Nioche's  horizon 
is   Montmartre,   which   isn,'t   an   edifying   quarter^ 
You  can't  go  mountaineering  in  a  flat  country." 

*'  He  remarked  indeed,"  said  Newman,  ''  that  he 
had  not  forgiven  her.    But  she'U  never  find  it  out." 
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"  We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  suppose  he  in- 
tensely disapproves.  His  gifted  child,"  Valentin 
added,  "  is  like  one  of  the  great  artists  whose  bio- 
graphies we  read,  those  who  at  the  beginning  of  their 
career  suffered  opposition  in  the  domestic  circle. 
Their  vocation  was  not  recognised  by  their  famiUes, 
but  the  world  has  done  it  justice.  No6mie  has  a 
vocation." 

"  Damn  her  vocation  1  Oh,"  added  Newman 
impatiently,  "  you're  a  cold-blooded  crew  !  " 

Valentin  sounded  him  a  moment  with  curious 
eyes.  "  You  must  be  very  fond  of  boiled  beef  and 
cabbage  to  have  such  a  suspicion  of  ripe  peaches 
and  plums." 

But  Newman  sturdily  met  his  look.  "  I  shouldn't 
think  I'd  have  to  tell  you  what  fruit  I  gather  !  " 

The  young  man,  at  this,  closed  his  eyes  an  instant 
and  then,  with  a  motion  of  his  hand,  shook  his  head. 
After  which  he  gravely  said  :  "  I  back  you  more  than 
ever !  " 

"Let  me  then,"  his  companion  returned,  "do 
what  I  suppose  you'd  call  the  fair  thing  by  you. 
Miss  Noemie  desired  me  to  tell  you — ^but  hanged 
if  I  know  what !  " 

"  Bless  your  quiet  imagination,"  said  Valentin, 
"  do  you  suppose  I've  been  waiting  for  you  ?  I've 
been  to  see  her  for  myself — ^no  less  than  three  times 
these  five  days.  She's  a  charming  hostess  ;  we  attack 
the  noblest  subjects  of  discussion.  She's  really  very 
clever  and  a  rare  and  remarkable  type ;  not  at  all 
low  nor  wanting  to  be  low—^ietermined  not  to  be. 
She  means  to  take  very  good  care  of  herself.  She's 
as  perfect  as  you  please,  and  as  hard  and  clear-cut 
as  some  little  figure  of  a  sea-nymph  on  an  antique 
intagUo ;  and  I  warrant  she  hasn't  a  grain  more 
true  sensibility  than  if  she  were  scooped  out  of  a  big 
amethyst.     You    can't    scratch    her    even    with    a 
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diamond.  Extremely  pretty — ^really,  when,  you  know 
her,  she's  wonderfully  pretty — intelligent,  determined, 
ambitious,  unscrupulous,  capable  of  seeing  a  man 
strangled  without  changing  colour,  she's,  upon  my 
honour,  remarkably  agreeable." 

"  Well,"  said  Newman  after  reflexion,  "  I  once 
saw  in  a  needle-factory  a  gentleman  from  the  city, 
who  had  stopped  too  near  a  machine  that  struck 
him  as  curious,  picked  up  as  clean  as  if  he  had  been 
removed  by  a  silver  fork  from  a  china  plate,  and 
swallowed  down  and  ground  to  small  pieces  !  " 

Re-entering  his  rooms  late  in  the  evening,  three 
days  after  Madame  de  Bellegarde  had  struck  her 
bargain  with  him,  as  he  might  feel,  over  the  enter- 
tainment at  which  she  was  to  present  him  to  the 
world,  he  found  on  his  table  a  goodly  card  of  announce- 
ment to  the  effect  that  she  would  be  at  home  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month  and  at  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  He  stuck  it  into  the  frame  of  his 
mirror  and  eyed  it  with  some  complacency  ;  it  seented 
to  him  a  document  of  importance  and  an  emblem  of 
triumph.  Stretched  out  in  a  chair  he  looked  at  it 
lovingly,  and  while  he  so  revelled  Valentin  was  shown 
into  the  place.  The  young  man's  glance  preseiitly 
followed  the  direction  of  Newman's  and  he  perceived 
his  mother's  invitation. 

"  And  what  have  they  put  into  the  comer  ?  Not 
the  customary  '  music,'  '  dancing,'  or  '  tableaux 
vivants  '  ?  They  ought  at  least  to  put  '  An  American 
of  Americans.'  " 

"  Oh,  there  are  to  be  several  of  us,"  Newman  said. 
"  Mrs.  Tristram  told  me  to-day  she  had  received  a 
card  and  sent  an  acceptance." 

"  Ah  then,  with  Mrs.  Tristram  and  her  husband 

you'll  have  support.    My  mother  tnight  have  put  on 

her  card  '  Three  Americans  in  a  Row  '—which  you 

can  pronounce  in  either  way  you  like,  though  I  know 
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the  way  I  should  suppose  most  American.  I  dare- 
say at  least  you'll  not  lack  amusement.  You'll  see 
a  great  many  of  the  best  people  in  France — I  mean- 
of  the  long  pedigrees,  and  the  b^aux  noms,  and  the 
great  fidelities,  and  the  rare  stupidities,  and  the  faces 
and  figures  that,  after  all,  sometimes,  I  suppose 
God  did  make.  We've  already  shown  you  specimens 
in  numbers — you  know  by  which  end  to  take 
them." 

"  Oh,  they  haven't  hurt  me  yet,"  said  Newman, 
"  and  I  guess  they  would,  by  this  time,  if  they  were 
going  to.  I  seem  to  want  to  like  people,  these  days 
— seem  regularly  to  like  liking  them,  and  almost 
any  one  will  do.  I  feel  so  good  that  if  I  wasn't 
sure  I'm  going  to  be  married  I  might  think  I'm 
going  to  die." 

"  Do  you  make,"  the  yoimg  man  inquired,  "  so 
much  of  a  distinction  ?  "  But  he  dropped  rather 
wearily  into  a  chair  and  went  on  before  his  host 
could  answer.  "  Happy  man,  only  remember  that 
there  are  poor  devils  whom  the  flaunted  happiness 
of  others  sometimes  irritates." 

"Do  you  call  a  person  a  poor  devil,"  demanded 
Newman,  "  who's  as  good  as  my  brother-in-law  ?  " 

"  Your  brother  -  in  -  law  ?  "  his  friend  a  trifle 
musingly  echoed. 

"  Say  then  my  brother,"  Newman  kindly  returned 
— "  and  leave  the  other  description  for  yours." 

It  made  Valentin  after  an  instant  rise  to  him. 
"  You're  reaUy  very  charming.  You  have  your  own 
way  for  it — which  must  have  been  your  way  of 
making  love.  Well,"  he  sighed  with  a  dimmer  smile 
than  usual,  "  I  don't  wonder  and  I  don't  question  ! 
Only  you  are,  I  understand  " — ^he  immediately  took 
himself  up — "  '  really  and  truly  *  in  love  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir  !  "  said  Newman  after  a  pause. 

"  And  do  you  hold  that  she  is  ?  " 
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"  You  had  better  ask  her,"  Newman  answered. 
"  Not  for  me,  but  for  yourself." 

"  I  never  ask  anything  for  myself.  Haven't  you 
noticed  that  ?  Besides,  she  wouldn't  tell  me,  and 
it's  after  all  none  of  my  business." 

Newman  hesitated,  but  ''  She  doesn't  know  !  "  he 
the  next  thing  brought  out.  "  However,  she  mil 
know." 

"  Ah  then,  you  will — ^which  I  see  you  don't  yet. 
But  what  you'll  know  will  be  what  you. want,  for 
that's  the  way  things  turn  out  for  you/'  And 
Valentin's  grave  fine  eyes,  as  if  under  some  impres- 
sion oddly  quickened,  measured  him  again  a  moment 
up  and  down.  "  The  way  you  cover  the  groimd  I 
However,  being  as  you  are  a  giant,  you  move  naturally 
in  seven-league  boots."  With  which  again  he  turned 
restlessly  off. 

Newman's  attention,  from  before  the  fire,  followed 
him  a  Uttle.  "  There's  something  the  matter  with 
you  to-night:  you're  kind  of  perverse  —  you're 
almost  kind  of  vicicfcs.  But  wait  till  I'm  through 
with  my  business — to  which  I  wish  to  give  just  now 
my  undivided  attention — ^and  then  we'll  talk.  By 
which  I  mean  I'll  fix  you  somehow." 

"  Ah,  there  will  be  plenty  of  me  for  you,  such  as 
I  am — ^for  you  always.  Only  when,  then,"  Valentin 
asked,  "  is  the  event  ?  " 

"  About  five  weeks  hence — on  a  day  not  quite  yet 
settled." 

He  accepted  this  answer  with  interest,  in  spite  of 
which,  however,  "  You  feel  very  confident  of  th^e 
future  ?  "  he  next  attentively  demanded. 

"  Confident,"  said  Newmsm  with  the  large  accent 
from  which  semitones  were  more  than  ever  absent. 
"  I  knew  what  I  wanted  exactly,  and  now  I  know 
what  I've  got." 

"  You're  sure  then  you're  goiag  to  be  happy  ?  " 
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"  Sure  ?  "  —  Newman  competently  weighed  it. 
"  So  foolish  a  question  deserves  a  foolish  answer. 
Yes — I'll  be  hanged  if  I  ain't  sure  I  " 

Well,  if  Valentin  was  to  pass  for  perverse  it  would 
not  be,  he  seemed  to  wish  to  show,  for  nothing. 
"  You're  not  afraid  of  anything  ?  " 

"  What  should  I  be  afraid  of  ?  You  can't  hurt 
me  unless  you  kill  me  by  some  violent  means.  That 
I  should  indeed  regard  as  a  tremendous  sell.  I  want 
to  Uve  and  I  mean  to  live :  I  mean  to  have  a  good 
time.  I  can't  die  of  sickness,  because  I'm  naturally 
healthy,  and  the  time  for  dying  of  old  age  won't 
come  round  yet  a  while.  I  can't  lose  my  wife,  I  shall 
take  too  good  care  of  her.  I  can't  lose  my  money, 
or  much  of  it — I've  fixed  it  so  on  purpose.  So  what 
have  I  to  be  afraid  of  ?  " 

"  You're  not  afraid  it  may  be  rather  a  mistake 
for  such  an  infuriated  modem  to  marry — ^well,  such 
an  old-fashioned  rococo  product ;  a  daughter,  as  one 
may  say,  of  the  Crusaders,  almo^  of  the  Patriarchs  ?  " 

Newman,  who  had  been  moving  about  as  they 
talked,  stopped  before  his  visitor.  "  Does  that  mean 
you're  worried  for  her  ?  " 

Valentin  met  his  eyes.  "  I'm  worried  for  every- 
thing." 

"Ah,  if  that's  aU—  1  "  And  then  :  "  Trust  me- 
because  I'm  modem  and  can  compare  all  round- 
to  know  where  I  stand  !  "  With  which,  as  from  the 
impulse  to  celebrate  his  happy  certitude  by  a  bonfire, 
he  tumed  to  throw  a  couple  of  logs  on  the  already 
blazing  hearth.  Valentin  watched  a  few  moments 
the  quickened  flame ;  after  which,  with  his  elbow 
supported  on  the  chimney  and  his  head  on  his  hand, 
he  gave  an  expressive  sigh.  "Got  a  headache?" 
Newman  asked. 

*'  Je  suis  triste,"  he  answered  with  Gallic  sim- 
phcity. 
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Newman  stared  at  the  remark  as  if  it  had  been 
scrawled  on  a  slate  by  a  school-boy — a  weakling 
whom  he  wouldn*t  wi^h,  however,  too  harshly  to 
snub.  "  You've  got  a  sentimental  stomach-ache,  eh  ? 
Have  you  caught  it  from  the  lady  you  told  me  the 
other  night  you  adored  and  couldn't  marry  ?  " 

"  Did  I  really  speak  of  her  ?  "  Valentin  asked  as 
if  a  little  struck.  **  I  was  afraid  afterwards  I  had 
made  some  low  allusion — ^for  I  don't  as  a  general 
thing  (and  it's  a  rare  scruple  I  have  f)  drag  iii  ces 
dames  before  Claire.  But  J  was  feeling  the  bitter- 
ness of  life,  as  who  should  say,  when  I  spoke ;  and 
— yes,  if  you  want  to  know — I've  my  mouth  full 
of  it  still.  Why  did  you  ever  introduce  me  to  that 
girl  ?  " 

*'  Oh,  it's  No6mie,  is  it  ?  Lord  deliver  us  !  You 
don't  mean  to  say  you're  lovesick  about  her  ?  " 

*'  Lovesick,  no ;  it's  not  a  grand  passion.  But 
the  cold-blooded  little  demon  sticks  in  my  thoughts  ; 
she  has  bitten  me  with  those  even  little  teeth  of  hers  ; 
I  feel  as  if  I  might  turn  rabid'  and  do  something 
crazy  in  consequence.  It's  very  low,  it's  disgustingly 
low.  She's  the  most  mercenary  httle  jade  in  Europe. 
Yet  she  really  affects  my  peace  of  mind  ;  she's  always 
running  in  my  head.  It's  a  striking  and  a  vile 
contrast  to  your  noble  and  virtuous  attachment. 
It's  rather  pitiful  that  it  should  be  the  best  I'm  able 
to  do  for  myself  at  my  present  respectable  age.  I'm 
a  nice  yoimg  man,  eh,  en  somme  ?  You  can't  warrant 
my  future  as  you  do  your  own." 

"  Drop  the  creature  right  here,"  said  Newman  ; 
"  don't  go  near  her  again,  and  your  future  will  be  all 
right.  Come  over  to  America  and  I'll  get  you  a  place 
in  a  bank." 

"  It's  easy  to  say  drop  her  " — Valentin  spoke  with 
a  certain  gravity  in  his  lucidity.  "  You  might  as 
well  drop  a  pretty  panther  who  has  every  one  of  her 
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claws  in  your  flesh  and  who's  in  the  act  of  biting 
your  heart  out.  One  has  to  keep  up  the  acquaintance, 
if  only  to  show  one  isn't  afraid." 

"  YouVe  better  things  to  keep  up,  it  seems  to  me, 
than  such  acquaintances.  Remember  too,"  Newman 
went  on,  "  that  I  didn't  want  to  introduce  you  to 
her;  you  insisted.  I  had  a  sort  of  creepy  feeling 
about  it  even  at  the  time." 

"  Oh,  I  no  more  reproach  you  with  misleading 
my  innocence  than  I  reproach  myself  with  practising 
on  hers.  She's  really  extraordinary.  The  way  she 
has  already  spread  her  wings  is  amazing.  I  don't 
know  when  a  woman  has  amused  me  more.  But 
pardon  me,"  he  added  in  an  instant ;  "  she  doesn't 
amuse  you,  at  second-hand ;  your  interest  appears 
to  flag  just  where  that  of  many  men  would  wake  up. 
Let  us  talk  of  something  else."  Valentin  introduced 
another  topic,  but  he  had  within  five  minutes  re- 
verted by  a  bold  transition  to  Mademoiselle  Nioche 
and  was  throwing  off  pictures  of  her  "  home  "  and 
quoting  specimens  of  her  mots.  These  latter  were 
very  droll  and,  for  a  young  woman  who  six  months 
before  had  been  dabbling  in  sacred  subjects,  remark- 
ably profane.  But  at  last,  abruptly,  he  stopped, 
became  thoughtful  and  for  some  time  afterwards  said 
nothing.  When  he  rose  to  go  it  was  evident  that 
his  thoughts  were  still  running  on  his  rare  yoimg 
friend.  "  Yes,"  he  wound  up,  "  she's  a  beautififl 
little  monster  1  " 
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The  next  ten  days  were  to  be  the  happiest  Newman 
had  ever  known.  He  saw  Madame  de  Cintr^  every 
day,  and  never  saw  either  her  mother  or  the  elder 
of  his  prospective  brothers-in-law.  The  woman  of 
his  choice  at  last  seemed  to  think  it  becoming  to 
apologise  for  their  never  being  present.  "  They're 
much  taken  up,"  she  said,  "  with  doing  the  honours 
of  Paris  to  Lord  Efeepmere."  Her  gravity  as  she 
made  this  declaration  was  almost  prodigious,  and  it 
even  deepened  as  she  added :  "  He's  our  seventh 
cousin,  you  know,  and  blood's  thicker  than  water. 
And  then  he's  so  interesting !  "  And  with  this  she 
strangely  smiled. 

He  met  young  Madame  de  Bellegarde  two  or  three 
times,  always  roaming  about  with  graceful  vagueness 
and  as  if  in  search  of  an  unattainable  ideal  of  diver- 
sion. She  reminded  him  of  some  elegant  painted 
phial,  cracked  and  fragrantly  exhaling ;  but  he  felt 
he  owed  indulgence  to  a  lady  who  on  her  side  owed 
submission  to  Urbain  de  Bellegarde.  He  pitied  that 
nobleman's  wife  the  more,  also,  that  she  was  a  silly, 
thirstily-smiHng  little  brunette  with  a  suggestion  of 
the  unregulated  heart.  The  small  Marquise  some- 
times looked  at  him  with  an  intensity  too  marked 
not  to  be  innocent,  since  vicious  advances,  he  con- 
ceived, were  usually  much  less  direct.  She  apparently 
wanted  to  ask  him  something ;   he  wondered  what 
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it  might  be.  But  he  was  shy  of  giving  her  an  oppor- 
tunity, because,  if  her  communication  bore  upon  the 
aridity  of  her  matrimonial  lot,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  see 
how  he  could  help  her.  He  had  a  fancy,  however, 
of  her  coming  up  to  him  some  day  and  sapng  (after 
looking  round  behind  her)  with  a  little  passionate 
hiss  :  "  I  know  you  detest  my  husband  ;  let  me  have 
the  pleasure  of  promising  you  that  you're  right. 
Pity  a  poor  woman  who's  married  to  a  clock-image 
in  papier-mdchS  !  "  Possessing,  at  any  rate,  in  de- 
fault of  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
etiquette,  a  very  downright  sense  of  the  "  meanness  " 
of  certain  actions,  it  seemed  to  him  to  belong  to  his 
proper  position  to  keep  on  his  guard ;  he  was  not 
going  to  put  it  into  the  power  of  these  people  to  say 
he  had  done  in  their  house  anything  not  absolutely 
straight.  As  it  was,  Madame  de  Bellegarde  used  to 
give  him  news  of  the  dress  she  meant  to  wear  at  his 
wedding,  and  which  had  not  yet,  in  her  creative 
imagination,  in  spite  of  many  interviews  with  the 
tailor,  resolved  itself  into  its  composite  totality.  "  I 
told  you  pale  blue  bows  on  the  sleeves,  at  the  elbow," 
she  would  say.  "  But  to-day  I  don't  see  my  blue 
bows  at  all.  I  don't  know  what  has  become  of  them. 
To-day  I  see  pink — a  tender  sort  of  cuisse  de  nympke 
pink.  And  then  I  pass  through  strange  desolate 
phases  in  which  neither  blue  nor  pink  says  anjrthing 
to  me.    And  yet  I  must  have  the  bows." 

"  Have  them  green  or  yellow,"  Newman  sometimes 
suggested. 

"  Malheureux  I  "  the  Uttle  Marquise  would  then 
piercingly  cry.  "  I  hope  you're  not  going  to  pretend 
to  dress  your  wife.  Claire's  an  angel,  yes,  but  her 
bows,  already,  are — well,  quite  of  another  world  !  " 

Madame  de  Cintr^  was  calmly  content  before 
society,  but  her  lover  had  the  felicity  of  feeling  that 
before  him,  when  society  was  absent,  her  sense  of 
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security  ovetflowed.  She  said  charming  and  tender 
things.  "  I  take  no  pleasure  in  you.  You  never  give 
me  a  chance  to  scold  you,  to  correct  you.  I  bargained 
for  that ;  I  expected  to  enjoy  it.  But  you  won't  do 
an5^thing  wrong  or  queer  or  dreadful,  and  yet  you 
won't  even  look  as  if  you  were  trying  to  do  right. 
You're  easier  than  we  are,  you're  easier  than  I  am, 
and  I  quite  see  that  you've  reasons,  of  some  sort, 
that  are  as  good  as  ours.  It's  dull  for  me  therefore," 
she  smiled,  "  and  it's  rather  disappointing,  not  to 
have  anything  to  show  you  or  to  tell  you  or  to  teach 
you,  anything  that  you  don't  seem  already  quite 
capable  of  knowing  and  doing  and  feeling.  What's 
left  of  all  the  good  one  was  going  to  do  you  ?  It's 
very  stupid,  there's  no  excitement  for  me ;  I  might 
as  well  be  marrying  some  one — well,  some  one  not 
impossible." 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  as  impossible  as  I  know  how  to 
be,  and  that  it's  all  the  worst  I  can  do  in  the  time," 
Newman  would  say  in  answer  to  this.  '"  Kindly  make 
the  best  of  any  inconvenience."  He  assured  her  that 
he  would  never  visit  on  her  any  sense  of  her  own 
deficiencies  ;  he  would  treat  her  at  least  as  if  she  were 
perfectly  satisfactory.  "  Oh,"  he  then  broke  out,  "  if 
you  only  knew  how  exactly  you're  what  I  coveted ! 
Tm  beginning  to  understand  why  I  wanted  it ;  the^ 
having  it  makes  all  the  difference  that  I  expected. 
Never  was  a  man  so  pleased  with  his  good  fortune. 
You've  been  holding  your  head  for  a  week  past  just 
as  I  wanted  my  wife  to  hold  hers.  You  say  just 
the  things  I  want  her  to  say.  You  walk  about  the 
room  just  as  I  want  her  to  walk.  You've  just  the 
taste  in  dress  I  want  her  to  have.  In  short  you  come 
np  to  the  mark,  and,  I  can  tell  you,  my  mark  was 
high." 

These  assurances  tended  to  make  his  friend  more 
grave.    At  last  she  said:    "Depend  on  it  I  don't 
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come  up  to  the  mark  at  all ;  your  mark's  much  too 
high.  I'm  not  all  you  suppose  ;  I'm  a  much  smaller 
affair.  She's  a  magnificent  person,  the  person  you 
imagine.    Pray  how  did  she  come  to  such  perfection  ? " 

"  She  was  never  anything  but  perfection,"  New- 
man replied. 

"  I  really  believe,"  his  companion  went  on,  "that 
she's  better  than  any  fond  flight  of  my  own  ambition. 
Do  you  know  that's  a  very  handsome  compliment  ? 
Well,  sir,  I'll  make  her  my  ambition  !  " 

Mrs.  Tristram  came  to  see  her  dear  Claire  after 
Newman  had  announced  his  engagement,  and  she 
observed  to  our  hero  the  next  day  that  his  fortune 
was  simply  absurd.  "  For  the  ridiculous  part  of  it  is 
that  you're  evidently  going  to  be  as  happy  as  if  you 
were  marrying  Miss  Smith  or  Miss  Brown.  I  call 
it  a  brilliant  match  for  you,  but  you  get  brilliancy 
without  paying  any  tax  on  it.  Those  things  are 
usually  a  compromise,  but  here  you've  everything, 
and  nothing  crowds  anything  else  out.  You'll  be 
brilliantly  happy — ^with  the  rest  of  the  brilliancy.  I 
consider  really  that  I've  done  it  for  you,  but  it's 
almost  more  than  I  can  myself  bear."  Newman 
thanked  her  for  her  pleasant  encouraging  way  of 
sajdng  things ;  no  woman  could  encourage  or  dis- 
.  courage  better.  Tristram's  way  was  different ;  he 
had  been  taken  by  his  wife  to  call  on  Madame  de 
Cintr6  and  he  gave  an  account  of  the  expedition. 

*'  You  don't  catch  me  risking  a  personal  estimate 
this  time,  I  guess,  do  you  ?  I  put  my  foot  in  it  for 
you  once.  That's  a  jolly  underhand  thing  to  do,  by 
the  way — coming  round  to  sound  a  fellow  on  the 
woman  you're  going  to  marry.  You  deserve  any- 
thing you  get.  Then  of  course  you  rush  and  tell  her, 
and  she  takes  care  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  spiteful 
wretch  the'first  time  he  calls.  I'll  do  you  the  justice 
to  say,  however,  that  you  don't  seem  to  have  told 
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ypur  present  friend — or  if  you  did  she  let  me  down 
easy.  She  was  very  nice ;  she  was  tremendously 
polite.  She  and  Lizzie  sat  on  the  sofa  pressing  each 
other's  hands  and  calling  each  other  Mre  belle,  and 
Madanfie  de  Cintr^  sent  me  every  third  word  a  mag* 
nificfent  smile,  as  if  to  give  me  to  understand  that 
I  too  was  a  beauty  and  a  darling.  She  made  up  for 
past  neglect,  I  assure  you ;  she  was  very  pleasant 
and  sociable.  Only  in  an  evil  hour  it  came  into  her 
head  to  say  that  she  must  present  uS  to  her  mother 
— ^her  mother  wished  to  know  any  good  friends  of 
yours.  I  didn't  want  to  know  her  mother,  and  I  was 
on  the  point  of  telling  Lizzie  to  go  in  alone  and  let 
me  wait  for  her  outside.  But  Lizzie,  with  her  usual 
infernal  ingenuity,  guessed  my  purpose  and  looked 
me  into  obedience.  So  they  marched  off  arm-in-arm 
and  I  followed  as  I  could.  We  found  the  old  lady 
in  her  armchair  twiddling  her  aristocratic  thumbs. 
She  eyed  Lizzie  hard,  from  head  to  foot ;  but  at  that 
game  Lizzie,  to  do  her  justice,  was  a  match  for  her. 
My  wife  told  her  we  were  great  friends  of  Mr.  New- 
man. The  Marquise  stared  a  moment  and  then  said  : 
'  Oh,  Mr.  Newman  ?  My  daughter  has  made  up  her 
mind  to  marry  a  Mr.  Newman.'  Then  Madame  de 
Cintr6  began  to  fondle  Lizzie  again  and  said  it  was 
this  dear  lady  who  had  had  the  idea  and  brought 
them  together.  '  Oh,  it's  you  I  have  to  thank  for  my 
American  son-in-law  ?  '  Madame  de  Bellegarde  said 
to  Mrs.  Tristram.  *  It  was  a  very  clever  thought  of 
yours.  Be  sure  of  my  high  appreciation.'  With 
which  she  began  to  look  at  me  too,  and  presently 
said :  '  Pray,  are  you  engaged  in  some  species  of 
manufacture  ? '  I  wanted  to  say  that  I  manufactured 
bfoomsticks  for  old  witched  to  ride  on,  but  Lizzie 
got  in  ahead  of  me.  *  My  husband,  madame  la  Mar- 
quise, belongs  to  th^t  unfortunate  class  of  persons 
who  have  no  profession  and  no  occupation,  and  who 
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thereby  do  very  little  good  in  the  ^yorld/  To  get  her 
poke  at  the  old  woman  she  didn't  care  where  she 
shoved  me,  '  Dear  me/  said  the  Marquise,  '  we  all 
have  our  duties.'  '  I'm  sorry  mine  compel  me  to 
take  leave  of  you,'  said  Lizzie.  And  we  bundled  out 
again.  But  you  have  a  mother-in-law  in  all  the  force 
of  the  time-honoured  term." 

"  Oh,"  Newman  made  answer,  "  my  mother-in-law 
desires  nothing  better  than  to  let  me  alone  !  " 

Betimes,  on  the  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh,  he 
went  to  Madame  de  Bellegarde's  ball.  The  old  house 
in  the  Rue  de  I'Universit^  shone  strangely  in  his  eyes. 
In  the  circle  of  light  projected  from  the  outer  gate 
a  detachment  of  the  populace  stood  watching  the 
carriages  roll  in  ;  the  court  was  illumined  with  flaring 
torches  and  the  portico  draped  and  carpeted.  When 
Newman  arrived  there  were  but  few  persons  present. 
The  Marquise  and  her  two  daughters  were  on  the  top 
landing  of  the  staircase,  where  the  ancient  marble 
njmnph  peeped  out  from  a  bower  of  plants.  Madame 
de  Bellegarde,  in  purple  and  pearls  and  fine  laces, 
resembled  some  historic  figure  painted  by  Vandyke ; 
she  made  her  daughter,  in  comparative  vaguenesses 
of  white,  splendid  and  pale,  seem,  for  his  joy  of 
possession,  infinitely  modem  and  near.  His  hostess 
greeted  him  with  a  fine  hard  urbanity  and,  looking 
round,  called  to  several  of  the  persons  standing  at 
hand.  They  were  elderly  gentlemen  with  faces  as 
marked  and  featured  and  filled-in,  for  some  science 
of  social  topography,  as,  to  Newman's  whimsical 
sense,  any  of  the  little  towered  and  battered  old 
towns,  on  high  eminences,  that  his  tour  of  several 
countries  during  the  previous  summer  had  shown 
him ;  they  were  adorned  with  strange  insignia, 
cordons  and  ribbons  and  orders,  as  if  the  old  cities 
were  flying  flags  and  streamers  and  hanging  out  shields 
for  a  celebration,  and  they  approached  wifii  measured 
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alertness  while  the  Marquise  presented  them  the 
good  friend  of  the  family  who  was  to  marry  her 
daughter.  The  good  friend  heard  a  confused  enu- 
meration of  titles  and  names  that  matched,  to  his 
fancy,  /the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia ;  the  gentlemen 
bowed  and  smiled  and  murmured  without  reserve, 
and  he  indulged  in  a  series  of  impartial  hand-shakes, 
accompanied  in  each  case  by  a  "  Very  happy  to  meet 
you,  sir."  He  looked  at  Madame  de  Cintr6,  but  her 
attention  was  absent.  If  his  personal  self-conscious- 
ness had  been  of  a  nature  to  make  him  constantly 
refer  to  her  as  to  the  critic  before  whom  in  company 
he  played  his  part,  he  might  have  found  it  a  flattering 
proof  of  her  confidence  that  he  never  caught  her  eyes 
resting  on  him.  It  is  a  reflexion  he  didn't  make,  but 
we  may  nevertheless  risk  it,  that  in  spite  of  this 
circumstance  she  probably  saw  every  movement  of 
his  little  finger.  The  Marquise  Urbain  was  won- 
drously  dressed  in  crimson  crape  bestrewn  with  huge 
silver  moons — full  discs  and  fine  crescents,  half  the 
features  of  the  firmament. 

"  You  don't  say  anything  about  my  toilette,*'  she 
impatiently  observed  to  him. 

"  Well,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  looking  at  you  through 
a  telescope.  You  put  me  in  mind  of  some  lurid  comet, 
something  grand  and  wild." 

"  Ah,  if  I'm  grand  and  wild  I  match  the  occasion  ! 
But  I'm  not  a  heavenly  body." 

"  I  never  saw  the  sky  at  midnight  that  particular 
shade  of  crimson,"  Newman  said. 

"  That's  just  my  originality  :  any  fool  could  have 
chosen  blue.  My  sister4n-law  would  have  chosen  a 
lovely  shade  of  that  colour,  with  a  dozen  little  deUcate 
moons.  But  I  think  crimson  much  more  amusing. 
And  I  give  my  idea,  which  is  moonshine." 

"  Moonshine  and  bloodshed,"  said^Newman. 

"  A   murder  by  moonUght,"  the  young  woman 
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laughed.  "  What  a  delicious  idea  for  a  toilet !  To 
make  it  complete  there's  a  dagger  of  diamonds,  you 
see,  stuck  into  my  hair.  But  here  comes  Lord  Deep- 
mere,"  she  added  in  a  moment ;  "  I  must  find  out 
what  he  thinks  of  it."  Lord  Deepmere  came  up  very 
red  in  the  face  and  very  light,  apparently,  at  heart ; 
at  once  very  much  amused  and  very  little  committed. 
"  My  Lord  Deepmere  can't  decide  which  he  prefers, 
my  sister-in-law  or  me,"  Madame  Urbain  went  on. 
"  He  likes  Claire  because  she's  his  cousin,  and  me 
because  I'm  not.  But  he  has  no  right  to  make  love 
to  Claire,  whereas  I'm  perfectly  disponible.  It's  very 
wrong  to  make  love  to  a  woman  who's  engaged,  but 
it's  very  wrong  not  to  make  love  to  a  woman  who's 
married." 

**  Oh,  it's  very  jolly  making  love  to  married 
women,"  the  young  man  said,  "  because  they  can't 
ask  you  to  marry  them." 

"  Is  that  what  the  others  do — the  spinsters  ?  " 
Newman  inquired. 

"  Oh  dear,  yes — ^in  England  all  the  girls  ask  a 
fellow  to  marry  them." 

"  And  a  fellow  brutally  refuses,"  Madame  Urbain 
commented. 

"  Why,  really,  you  know,  a  fellow  can't  marry  any 
girl  that  asks  him,"  said  his  lordship. 

"  Your  cousin  won't  ask  you.  She's  going  to 
marry  Mr.  Newman." 

"  Oh,  that's  a  very  different  thing  !  "  Lord  Deep- 
mere  readily  agreed. 

"  You'd  have  accepted  her,  I  suppose.  That  makes 
me  hope  that,  after  dl,  you  prefer  me." 

"  Oh,  when  things  are  nice  I  never  prefer  one  to 
the  other,"  said  the  young  man.     "  I  take  them  aU." 

"  Ah,  what  a  horror !  I  won't  be  taken  in  that 
way,  especially  as  a  '  thing,'  "  cried  his  interlocutress. 
"  Mr.  Newman's  much  better ;  he  knows  how  to 
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choose.  Oh,  l^e  chooses  as  if  he  were  threading  a 
needle.  He  prefers  the  Comtesse  to  any  rival  attrac- 
tion, however  brilliant/' 

"  Well,  you  can't  help  my  being  her  cousin,"  said 
Lord  Deepmere  tp  Newman  with  candid  hilarity. 

"  Oh  no,  I  can't  help  that,"  Newman  laughed  back. 
"  Neither  can  she  !  " 

"  And  you  can't  help  my  dancing  with  her/'  said 
Lord  Deepmere  with  sturdy  simplicity. 

"  I  could  prevent  that  only  by  dancing  with  her 
myself,"  Newman  returned.  '*  But  unfortunately  I 
don't  know  how  to  dance." 

"  Oh,  you  may  dance  without  knowing  how  ;  may 
you  not,  milord }  "  Madame  Urbain  asked.  But  to 
this  Lord  Deepmere  repUed  that  a  fellow  ought  to 
know  how  to  dance  if  he  didn't  want  to  make  an  ass 
of  himself ;  and  at  this  same  moment  the  Marquis 
joined  the  group,  slow-stepping  and  with  his  hands 
behind  him. 

"  This  is  a  very  splendid  entertainment,"  NewmajQ 
cheerfully  observed.  '*  The  old  house  looks  very 
pleasant  and  bright." 

"If  you're  pleased  we're  content."  And  the 
Marquis  lifted  his  shoulders  and  bent  them  forward. 

'*  Oh,  I  suspect  every  one's  pleased,"  said  New- 
naan.  "  How  can  they  help  being  pleased  when  the 
first  thing  they  see  as  they  come  in  is  your  sister 
standing  there  as  beautiful  as  an  angel  of  Ught  and 
of  charity  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she's  very  beautiful,"  the  Marquis  a  little 
(Jistantly  admitted.  ' '  But  that's  not  so  great  a  sowce 
of  satisfaction  to  other  people,  naturally,  as  to  you." 

"  Well,  I  am  satisfied  and  suited.  Marquis — fiiere's 
no  doubt  but  what  I  am/'  said  Newman  with  his 
protracted  enunciation.  ''And  now  tell  me,"  he 
added,  talking  in  more  of  the  scene,  '*  who  some  of 
these  pleasant  folks  are." 
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M.  de  Bellegarde  looked  about  him  in  silence, 
with  his  head  bent  and  his  hand  raised  to  his  lower 
lip,  which  he  slowly  rubbed.  A  stream  of  peo|)le  had 
been  pouring  into  the  salon  in  which  Newman  stood 
with  his  host,  the  rooms  were  fiUing  up  and  the  place, 
all  Hght  and  colour  and  fine  resonance,  looked  rich 
and  congressional.  It  borrowed  its  splendour  largely 
from  the  shining  shoulders  and  profuse  jewels  of  the 
women,  and  from  the  rest  of  their  festal  array.  There 
were  imiforms,  but  not  many,  as  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde's  door  was  inexorably  closed  against  the  mere 
myrmidons  of  the  upstart  power  which  then  flour- 
ished on  the  soil  of  France,  and  the  great  company 
of  smiling  and  chattering  faces  was  not,  as  to  line 
and  feature,  a  collection  of  gold  or  silver  medals.  It 
was  a  pity  for  our  friend,  nevertheless,  that  he  had 
not  been  a  physiognomist,  for  these  mobile  masks, 
much  more  a  matter  of  wax  than  of  bronze,  were 
the  picture  of  a  world  and  the  vivid  translation,  as 
might  have  seemed  to  him,  of  a  text  that  had  had 
otherwise  its  obscurities.  If  the  occasion  had  been 
different  they  would  hardly  have  pleased  him ;  he 
would  have  found  in  the  women  too  Httle  beauty  and 
in  the  men  too  many  smirks ;  but  he  was  now  in  a 
humour  to  receive  none  but  fair  impressions,  and  it 
sufficed  him  to  note  that  every  one  was  charged  with 
some  vivacity  or  some  solemnity  and  to  feel  that  the 
whole  great  sum  of  character  and  confidence  was 
part  of  his  credit.  "  I'll  present  you  to  some  people," 
said  M.  de  Bellegarde  after  a  while.  "  I'll  make  a 
point  of  it  in  fact.  You'll  allow  me  ?— if  I  may 
exercise  my  judgement." 

"  Oh,  I'll  shake  hands  with  any  one  you 
want,"  Newman  returned.  "Your  mother  just 
introduced  me  to  half  a  dozen  old  gentlemen. 
Take  care  you  don't  pick  out  the  same  parties 
again." 
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"  Who  are  the  gehtlemen  to  whom'  my  motliJ^ 
presented  you  ?  " 

"  Upon  my  word  I  forget  them,"  Newman  had  to 
confess.  "  I'm  afraid  I've  got  them  rather  mixed ; 
and  don't  ail  Chinamen — even  great  mandarins  ! — 
look  very  much  the  same  to  Occidentals  ?  " 

"  I  suspect  they've  not  forgotten  you,"  said  the 
Marquis ;  and  he  began  to  walk  through  the  rooms. 
Newman,  to  keep  near  him  in  the  crowd,  took  his 
arm  ;  after  which,  for  some  time,  the  Marquis  walked 
straight  on  in  silence.  At  last,  reaching  the  further 
end  of  the  apartments,  Newman  found  himself  in 
the  presence  of  a  lady  of  monstrous  proportions  seated 
in  a  very  capacious  armchair  and  with  several  persons 
standing  in  a  semicircle  round  her.  This  Uttle  group 
had  divided  as  the  Marquis  came  up,  and  he  stepped 
forward  and  stood  for  an  instant  silent  and  obsequious, 
his  flattened  hat  raised  to  his  Hps  as  Newman  had 
seen  gentlemen  stand  in  churches  as  soon  as  they 
entered  their  pews.  The  lady  indeed  bore  a  very 
fair  likeness  to  a  revered  efiigy  in  some  idolatrous 
shrine.  She  was  monumentally  stout  and  imper- 
turbably  serene.  Her  aspect  was  to  Newman  almost 
formidable ;  he  had  a  troubled  consciousness  of  a 
triple  chin,  a  pair  of  eyes  that  twinkled  in  her  face 
like  a  pair  of  pohshed  pin-heads  in  a  cushion,  a  vast 
expanse  of  uncovered  bosom,  a  nodding  and  twink- 
ling tiara  of  plumes  and  gems,  an  immense  circiun- 
ference  of  satin  petticoat.  With  her  Httle  circle  of 
beholders  this  remarkable  woman  reminded  him  of 
the  Fat  Lady  at  a  fair.  She  fixed  her  small  unwinking 
gaze  at  the  newcomers. 

P^  "  Dear  Duchess,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  let  me  present 
you  our  good  friend  Mr.  Newman,  of  whom  you've 
heard  us  speak.  Wishing  to  make  Mr.  Newman 
known  to  those  who  are  dear  to  us,  I  couldn't  possibly 
fail  to  begin  with  you." 
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"  Chaxmed,   dear   friend ;    charmed,   monsieur," 
v-d  the  Duchess  in  a  voice  which,  though  small  and 
/irill,    was   not  disagreeable,   while   Newman   per- 
formed with  all  his  length  ♦his  Uberal  obeisance.    He 
always  made  his  bow,  as  he  wrote  his  name,  very 
distinctly.     "  I  came  on  purpose  to  see  monsieur.    I 
hope  he  appreciates  the  compliment.    You've  only 
to  look  at  me  to  do  so,  sir,"  she  continued,  sweeping 
her  person  with  a  much-encompassing  glance.     New- 
man hardly  knew  what  to  say,  though  it  seemed 
that  to  a  duchess  who  joked  about  her  corpulency 
one  might  say  almost  anything.     On  hearing  she 
had  come  on  purpose  to  see  this  object  of  interest  the 
gentlemen  who  surrounded  her  turned  a  little  and 
looked  at  him  with  grave,  with  almost  overdone  con- 
sideration.   The  Marquis,  with  supernatural  gravity, 
mentioned  to  him  the  name  of  each,  while  the  gentle- 
man who  bore  it  bowed ;  and  these  pronouncements 
again  affected  Newman  as  some  enumeration  of  the 
titles  of  books,   of  the  performers  on  playbills,  of 
the  items  of  indexes.     "  I  wanted  extremely  to  see 
you,"  the  Duchess  went  on.     "  Cest  positif.     In  the 
first  place  I'm  very  fond  of  the  person  you're  going 
to  marry ;    she's   the  most   charming  creature  in 
France.     Mind  you  treat  her  well  or  you'll  have  news 
of  me.    But  vous  avez  I' air  bien  honnete,  and  I'm  toW 
you're   very   remarkable.    I've   heard  all   sorts  of 
extraordinary  things  about  you.     Voyons,  are  they 
true  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  can  have  heard,"  New- 
man promptly  pleaded. 

"  Oh,  you've  had  your  ligende.  You've  had  a 
career  the  most  chequered,  the  most  bizarre.  What's 
that  about  your  having  founded  a  city  some  ten 
years  ago  in  the  great  West,  a  city  which  contains 
to-day  half  a  million  of  inhabitants  ?  Isn't  it  half 
a  million,  messieurs  ?  You're  exclusive  proprietor  of 
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the  wonderful  place  and  are  consequently  fabujously 
rich,  and  you'd  be  richer  still  if  you  didn't  grant 
lands  and  houses  free  of  rent  to  all  newcomers 
who'll  pledge  themselves  n^ver  to  smoke  cigars.  At 
this  game,  in  three  years,  we're,  told,  you're  going  to 
become  President  of  all  the  Americas." 

The  Duchess  recited  this  quaint  fable  with  a 
smooth  self-possession  Which  gaye  it  to  Newman's 
ear  the  sound  of  an  amusing  passage  in  a  play  inter- 
preted by  a  veteran  comic  actress.  Before  she  had 
ceased  speaking  he  had  relieved  himself,  applausively, 
by  laughter  as  frank  as  clapping  or  stamping.  "  Dear 
Duchess,  dear  Duchess  1  "  the  Marquis  bt^an  to 
murmur  soothingly.  Two  or  three  persons  came  to 
the  door  of  the  room  to  see  who  was  laughing  at 
the  Duchess.  But  the  lady  continued  with  the  soft, 
serene  assurance  of  a  person  who,  ats  a  great  lady, 
was^  certain  of  being  listened  to,  and,  as  a  garrulous 
woman,  was  independent  of  the  pulse  of  her  auditors- 
"  But  I  know  you're  very  remarkable.  You  must 
be,  to  have  endeared  yourself  to  our  good  Urbain  and 
to  his  admirable  mother.  They  don't  scatter  their 
approval  about.  They're  very  exacting.  I  myself 
am  not  very  sure  at  this  hour  of  really  enjoying  their 
est^m — eh,  Marquis  ?  But  your  read  triumph,  cher 
njonsieur,  is  in  pleasing  the  Comtesse ;  she's  as 
difficult  as  a  princess  in  a  iairy-tale.  Yoiu:  success 
is  a  miracle.  What's  your  secret  ?  I  don't  ask  you 
to  reveal  it  before  all  these  gentlemen,  but  ypu  must 
come  and  see  me  some  day  and  show  me  how  you 
proceed." 

"  The  secret  is  with  Madame  de  Cintr6,"  New- 
man found  a  face  to  answer.  "  You  must  ask  her 
for  it.  It  consists  in  her  having  a  great  deal  of 
charity." 

"  Very  pretty  1  "  the  Duchess  pronounced.  "  That, 
to  begin  with,  is  a  nice  specimen  of  your  system. 
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What,  Maxquis,  are  you  alr^uiy  taking  monsieur 
away  ?  " 

"  I've  a  duty  to  perform,  dear  friend,"  said  Urbain, 
pointing  to  the  other  groups. 

''  Ah,  for  you  I  know  what  that  means  I  Well, 
I've  seen  monsieur ;  that's  what  I  wanted.  He  can't 
persuade  me  he  hasn't  something  wonder-working. 
Au  re  voir,  monsieur." 

As  Newman  passed  on  with  his  host  he  asked 
who  the  Duchess  might  be.  "  The  greatest  lady  in 
France  I  "  the  Marquis  hereup<Mi  reservedly  replied. 
He  then  presented  his  prospective  brother-in-law  to 
some  twenty  other  persons  of  both  sexes,  selected 
apparently  for  some  recognised  value  of  name  or 
fame  or  attitude.  In  some  oases  their  honours  were 
written  in  a  good  round  hand  on  the  countenance  of 
the  wearer  ;  in  others  Newman  was  thankful  for  such 
help  as  his  companion's  impressively  brief  intimaticm, 
measured  as  to  his  scant  capacity,  contributed  to  the 
discovery  of  them.  There  were  large,  heavy  imper- 
turbable gentlemen  and  small  insinuating  extravagant 
ones ;  there  were  ugly  ladies  in  yellow  lace  and 
quaint  jewels,  and  pretty  ladies  with  reaches  of  white 
denudation  that  even  their  wealth  of  precious  stones 
scarce  availed  to  overtake.  Every  one  gave  Newman 
extreme  attention,  every  one  lighted  up  for  him 
regardlfess,  as  he  would  have  said,  of  expense,  every 
one  was  enchanted  to  make  his  acquaintance,  ev^ 
one  looked  at  him  with  that  fraudulent  intensity  of 
good  society  which  puts  out  its  bountiful  hand  but 
i  keeps  the  fingers  closed  over  the  coin.  If  the  Marquis 
was  going  about  as  a  bear-leader,  if  the  fiction  of 
Beauty  and  the  Beast  was  supposed  to  show  thus  its 
companion-piece,  the  general  impression  appeared 
that  the  bear  was  a  very  fair  imitation  of  humanity. 
Newman  found  his  reception  in  the  charmed  cirde 
very  handsome — ^he  hked,  handsomely,  himself,  not 
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to  say  less  than  that  for  it.  It  was  handsome  to 
be  treated  with  so  much  explicit  poHteness ;  it  was 
handsome  to  meet  civilities  as  pointed  as  witticisms, 
and  to  hear  them  so  syllabled  and  articulated  that 
they  suggested  handfuls  of  crisp  counted  notes 
pushed  over  by  a  banker's  clerk ;  it  was  handsome 
of  clever  Frenchwomen — ^they  all  seemed  clever — to 
turn  their  backs  to  their  partners  for  a  good  look 
at  the  slightly  gaunt  outsider  whom  Claire  de  Cintr^ 
was  to  marry,  and  then  shine  on  the  subject  as  if  they 
quite  understood.  At  last,  as  he  turned  away  from 
a  battery  of  vivid  grimaces  and  other  amenities, 
Newman  caught  the  eye  of  the  Marquis  fixed  on 
him  inscrutably,  and  thereupon,  for  a  single  instant, 
hfe  checked  himself.  "  Am  I  behaving  like  a  blamed 
fool  ?  "  he  wondered.  '*  Am  I  stepping  about  Hke  a 
terrier  on  his  hind  legs  ?  "  At  this  moment  he  per- 
ceived Mrs.  Tristram  at  the  other  side  of  the  room 
and  waved  his  hand  in  farewell  to  M.  de  Bellegarde 
in  order  to  make  his  way  toward  her. 

"  Am  I  holding  ftiy  head  too  high  and  opening 
my  mouth  too  wide  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Do  I  look  as 
if  they  were  saying  '  Catch '  and  I  were  snapping 
down  what  they  throw  me  and  licking  my  lips  ?  " 

'*  You  look  like  all  very  successful  men — fatuous 
without  knowing  it.  Women  triumph  with  more 
tact,  just  as  they  suffer  with  more  grace.  Therefore 
it's  the  usual  thing  for  such  situations  —  neither 
better  nor  worse.  I've  been  watching  you  for  the 
last  ten  minutes,  and  I've  been  watching  M.  de 
Bellegarde.     He  doesn't  like  what  he  has  to  do." 

*'  The  more  credit  to  him  for  putting  it  through," 
Newman  returned.  '*  But  I  shall  be  generous.  I 
shan't  trouble  him  any  more.  Only  I'm  very  happy. 
I  can't  stand  still  here.  Please  take  my  arm  and 
we'll  go  for  a  walk." 

He  led  Mrs.  Tristram  from  one  room  to  another, 
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where,  scattering  wide  glances  and  soft,  sharp  com- 
ments, she  reminded  hun  of  the  pausing  wayfarer 
who  studies  the  contents  of  the  confectioner's  window, 
with  platonic  discriminatioDos,  through  a  firm  plate 
of  glass.  But  he  made  vague  answers  ;  he  scarcely 
heard  her;  hi3  thoughts  were  elsewhere.  They 
were  lost  in  the  vastness  of  this  attested  truth  of  his 
having  come  out  where  he  wanted.  His  momentary 
consciousness  of  perhaps  too  broad  a  grin  passed 
away,  and  he  felt,  the  next  thing,  almost  solenmly 
quiet.  Yes,  he  had  "  got  there/'  axyd  now  it  was, 
all -powerfully,  to  stay.  These  prodigies  of  gain 
were  in-^a  general  way  f  amihar  to  him,  but  the  sense 
of  what  he  had  "  made  "  by  an  anxious  operation 
had  never  been  so  deep  and  sweet.  The  Hghts,  the 
flowers,  the  music,  the  "  associations/'  vague  and 
confused  to  him,  yet  hovering  hke  some  odour  of 
dried  spices,  something  fax-away  and,  as  he  had 
hinted  to  the  Marquis,  Moiigphan;  the  splendid 
women,  the  splendid  jewels,  the  strangejiess  even  of 
the  universal  sense  of  a  tongue  that  seemed  the 
language  of  society  as  ItaUan  was  the  language  of 
opera :  these  things  were  all  a  gage  of  his  having 
worked,  from  the  old  first  years,  under  some  better 
star  than  he  knew.  Yet  if  he  showed  again  and  again 
so  ngiany  of  his  fine  strong  teeth,  it  was  not  tickled 
vanity  that  pulled  the  exhibition-string :  he  had  no 
wish  to  be  pointed  at  with  the  finger  or  to  be  con- 
sidered by  these  people  for  himself.  If  he  could  have 
looked  down  at  the  scene  invisibly,  as  fron^i  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  l]ie  would  have  enjoy^  it  quite  as  muich. 
It  would  have  spoken  to  him  of  his  energy  and 
prosperity  and  deepened  that  view  of  his  effective 
"handhng"  of  hfe  to  which,  sooner  or, later,  he 
made  all  experience  contribute.  Just  now  the  cup 
seemed  full. 

"  It's  all  very  fine  and  very  funny,  I  mean  very 
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special  and  quite  thrilling  and  almost  interesting," 
said  Mrs.  Tristram  while  they  circulated.  "  I've 
seen  nothing  objectionable  except  my  husband  lean- 
ing against  that  adorably  faded  strawberry  damask 
of  the  other  room  and  talking  to  an  individual  whom 
I  suppose  he  takes  for  a  prince,  but  whom  I  more 
than  suspect  to  be  the  functionary  taking  care  of  the 
lamps.  Do  you  think  you  could  separate  them  ?  Do 
knock  over  a  lamp  !  " 

I  doubt  whether  Newman,  who  saw  no  harm  in 
Tristram's  conversing  with  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
would  have  complied  with  this  request ;  but  at  this 
moment  Valentin  de  Bellegarde  drew  near.  •  Newman, 
some  weeks  previously,  had  presented  Madame  de 
Cintr^'s  youngest  brother  to  Mrs.  Tristram,  for 
whose  rather  shy  and  subtle  merit  the  young  man 
promptly  professed  an  intelligent  relish  and  to  whom 
he  had  paid  several  visits. 

'*  Did  you  ever  read,"  she  asked,  "  Keats's  '  Belle 
Dame  sans  Merci '  ?  You  remind  me  of  the  hero  of 
the  ballad  : 

"  '  Oh,  what  can  ail  thee,  knight-at-arms. 
Alone  and  palely  loitering  ?  *  " 

"  If  I'm  alone  it's  because  I've  been  deprived 
of  your  society,'*  Valentin  returned.  "  Besides,  it's 
good  manners  for  ho  man  except  Newman  to  look 
happy.  This  is  all  to  his  address.  It's  not  for  you 
and  me  to  go  before  the  curtain." 

"  You  propheaed  to  me  last  spring,"  said  New- 
maji  to  Mrs.  Tristram,  "  that  six  months  from  that 
time  I  should  get  into  a  tearing  rage.  It  seems  to 
me  the  time's  up,  and  yet  the  nearest  I  can  now 
come  to  doing  anything  rough  is  to  oifer  you  a  caf6 
glac^." 

"  I  promised  you  we  should  do  things  grandly," 
Valentin  observed.     "  I  don't  allude  to  the  caf6s 
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glacfe.  But  every  one's  here,  and  my  sister  told  me 
just  now  that  Urbain  has  been  adorable." 

"  He's  a  real  nice  man — ^all  the  way  through.  K 
I  don't  look  out,"  Newman  went  on — "  or  if  he 
doesn't — I  shall  begin  to  love  him  as  a  brother. 
That  reminds  me  that  I  ought  to  go  and  say  some- 
thing enthusiastic  to  your  mother." 

"  Let  it  be  something  very  enthusiastic  indeed/' 
said  Valentin.  "  It  may  be  the  last  time  you'll  feel 
so  much  in  the  vein." 

Newman  walked  away  almost  disposed  to  clasp 
Madame  de  Bellegarde  round  the  waist.  He  passed 
through  several  rooms  and  at  last  found  her  in  the 
first  saloon,  seated  on  a  sofa  with  her  young  kins- 
man Lord  Deepmere  beside  her.  The  young  man 
unmistakably  felt  the  strain ;  his  hands  were  thrust 
into  his  pockets  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  toes  of  his 
shoes,  his  feet  being  thrust  out  in  front  of  him.  His 
hostess  appeared  to  have  been,  addressing  him  with 
some  intensity  and  to  be  now  waiting  for  an  answer 
to  what  she  had  said  or  for  some  other  sign  of  the 
effect  of  her  words.  Her  hands  were  folded  in  her 
lap  and  she  considered  his  lordship's  simple  phj^o- 
gnomy  as  she  might  have  studied  some  brief  but 
baffling  sentence  in  an  obscure  text.  He  looked  up 
as  Newman  approached,  met  his  eyes  and  changed 
colour.  On  which  the  latter  said :  "  I'm  afraid  I 
disturb  an  interesting  interview." 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  rose,  and,  her  companion 
rising  at  the  sam^  time,  she  put  her  hand  into  his 
arm.  She  answered  nothing  for  an  instant,  and  then 
as  he  r^nained  silent  brought  out  with  a  smile  :  "  It 
would  be  amiable  for  Lord  Deepmere  to  say  it  was 
very  interesting." 

"  Oh,  I'm  not  amiable  !  "  cried  his  lordship.  "  But 
it  was  all  right," 

"Madame  de  Belleg;arde  was  giving  you  some 
«86 
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good  advice,  eh  ?  "  Newman  asked :  "  preaching  you; 
with  her  high  authority,  the  way  you  should  go  ?  In 
your  place  I'd  go  it  then— blind  I " 

"  I  was  giving  him  some  excellent  advice,"  said 
the  Marquise,  fixing  her  fresh  cold  eyes  on  our  hero. 
*'  It's  for  him  to  take  it." 

"  Take  it,  sir,  take  it !  "  Newman  exclaimed. 
"  Any  advice  she  gives  you  toniight  must  be  good  ;  for 
to-night.  Marquise,  you  must  speak  from  a  cheerful, 
comfortable  spirit,  and  that  makes  for  good  ideas. 
You  see  everything  going, on  so  brightly  and  success- 
fully round  you.  Your  party's  magnificent ;  it  was 
a  very  happy  thought.  It's  a  much  better  show  than 
that  feeble  effort  of  mine  would  have  been.'* 

"  If  you're  pleased  I'm  satisfied,"  she  answered 
with  rare  accommodation.  "  My  desire  was  to  please 
you." 

"  Do  you  want  to  please  me  a  little  more  then  ?  " 
Newman  went  on.  "  Just  let  Lord  Deepmere  digest 
your  wisdom  and  take  care  of  himself  a  little ;  and 
th^a  take  my  arm  and  walk  through  the  rooms." 

"  My  desire  was  to  please  you,"  the  Marquise 
rather  stiffly  repeated ;  and  as  she  liberated  her 
companion  our  friend  wondered  at  her  docility.  "  If 
this  young  man  is  wise,"  she  added,  "  he'll  go  and 
find  my  daughter  and  ask  her  to  dance." 

"  I've  been  endorsing  your  advice,^'  said  Newman, 
bending  over  her  and  laughing ;  "  I  suppose  there- 
fore I  must  let  him  cut  in  where  I  can  neither  lead 
nor  fdlow." 

Lord  Deepmere  wiped  his  forehead  and  departed, 
and  Madame  de  Bellegarde  took  Newman's  arm. 
"  Yes,  it  has  been  a  real  friendly,  hearty,  jolly  idea," 
he  declared  as  they  proceeded  on  their  drquit. 
"  Every  one  seems  to  know  every  one  and  to  be  glad 
to  see  every  one.  The  Marquis  has  made  me 
acquainted  with  ever  so  many  people,  and  I  f^el  quite 
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like  one  of  the  family.  It's  an  occasion,"  Newman 
continued,  wanting  still  more  to  express  appi^ciation 
without  an  afterthought,  "  that  I  shall  always 
remember,  aild  remeniber  t^ery  pleasantly." 

"  I  think  it's  an  occasiofl  that  We  shall  fione  of  us 
ever  forget,"  said  the  Marquise  with  her  pure,  neat 
enunciation. 

People  made  way  for  her  as  she  passed,  others 
turned  roUild  and  looked  at  her,  and  she  received  a 
great  many  greetings  and  pressings  of  the  hand,  all 
of  which  she  accepted  with  a  smooth  good  grace. 
But  though  she  smiled  on  every  one  she  said  nothing 
till  she  reached  the  last  of  the  rooms,  where  she 
found  her  eldfer  son.  Then  "  This  is  enough,  sir," 
she  observed  with  her  dignity  of  distinctness,  turning 
at  th^  sanie  time  from  Newttian  to  Urbain.  He  put 
out  both  his  hands  and  took  both  hers,  drawing  her 
to  a  seat  with  an  air  of  the  t^tiderest  veneration.  It 
appeared  to  attest  between  them  the  need  of  more 
intimate  cortimunioH,  atid  Newn^aii  discreeliy  retired. 
He  moved  through  the  rooms  for  some  time  loiter, 
circulating  freely,  overtopping  most  people  by  his 
great  hdght,  renewing  Acquaintance  with  some  of 
the  groups  to  which  the  Marquis  had  presented  him, 
and  expending  generally  the  surplus  of  his  equaniniity. 
He  continued  to  find  it  all  a  regular  celebration, 
but  even  the  Fourth  of  July  of  his  childhood  used 
to  have  aii  end,  and  the  revelry  on  tiiis  occasion 
began  to  dee{)eh  to  a  close.  The  music  was  sounding 
its  last  strains  and  people  about  to  take  their  leave 
were  looking  for  their  hostess.  There  seetned  to  be 
some  difficulty  in  finding  her,  and  he  caught  a  report 
that  she  had  left  the  ball  in  an  access  of  fatigue  or  of 
faintness.  "  She  has  succumbed  to  the  emotions  of 
the  evening,"  he  hekrd  a  voluble  lady  say.  "  Poor 
dear  Marquise ;  I  can  imagine  all  they  may  have 
been  for  her!" 
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But  he  learned  immediately  afterwards  that  she 
had  recovered  herself  and  was  seated  in  an  armchair 
near  the  doorway,  receiving  final  honours  from 
members  of  her  own  sex  who  insisted  upon  her  not 
rising.  He  himself  had  set  out  in  quest  of  Madame 
de  Cintr6,  whom  he  had  seen  move  past  him  many 
times  in  the  rapid  circles  of  a  waltz,  but  with  whom, 
also,  confomdng  to  her  expUcit  instructions,  he  had 
exchanged  no  word  since  the  beginning  of  the  evening. 
The  whole  house  having  been  thrown  open  the  apart- 
ments of  the  rez-de-chauss6e  were  also  accessible^ 
though  a  smaller  number  of  persons  had  gathered 
there.  Newman  wandered  through  them,  observing 
a  few  scattered  couples  to  whom  this  comparative 
seclusion  appeared  grateful,  and  reached  a  small 
conservatory  which  opened  into  the  garden.  The 
end  of  the  conservatory  was  formed  by  a  clear  sheet 
of  glass,  unmasked  by  plants  and  admitting  the 
winter  starlight  so  directly  that  a  person  standing 
there  would  seem  to  have  passed  into  the  open  air. 
Two  persons  stood  there  now,  a  lady  and  a  gentle- 
man ;  the  lady  Newman,  from  within  the  room  and 
although  she  had  turned  her  back  to  it,  immediately 
recognised  as  his  friend.  He  hesitated  as  to  whether 
he  should  advance,  but  as  he  did  so  she  looked 
round,  feeling  apparently  that  he  was  there.  She 
rested  her  eyes  on  him  a  moment  and  then  turned 
again  to  her  companion. 

**  It's  almost  a  pity  not  to  tell  Mr.  Newman,"  she 
said  with  restraint,  but  in  a  tone  Newman  could 
hear. 

"  Tell  him  if  you  like  I  "  the  gentleman  answered 
in  the  voice  of  Lord  Deepmere. 

"  Oh,  tell  me  by  all  means  !  " — and  our  hero  came 
straight  forward. 

Lord  Deepmere,  he  observed,  was  very  red  in  the 
face  and  bad  twisted  his  gloves  into  as  tight  a  cord 
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as  if  squeering  them  dry.  These,  presumably,  were 
tokens  of  violent  emotion,  and  it  struck  him  that  the 
traces  of  a  corresponding  agitation  were  visible  in 
Madame  de  Cintr6.  The  two  had  been  talking 
with  extreme  animation.  "  What  I  should  tell  you 
is  only  to  milord's  credit,"  said  Madame  de  Cintr6, 
however,  with  a  clear  enough  smile. 

"  It  wouldn't  please  him  any  better  for  that  I  " 
cried  milord  with  his  awkward  laugh. 

"  Come  ;  what's  the  mystery  ?  "  Newman  de- 
manded. "  Clear  it  up.  I  don't  like  what  I  don't 
imderstand/' 

"  We  must  have  some  things  we  don't  like,  and 
go  without  some  we  do,"  said  the  ruddy  young  noble- 
man, still  almost  unnaturally  exhilarated. 

"  It's  to  Lord  Deepmere's  credit,  but  it's  not  to 
every  one's,"  Madame  de  Cintr6  imperfectly  explained. 
"  So  I  shall  say  nothing  about  it.  You  may  be 
sure,"  she  added ;  and  she  put  out  her  hand  to  the 
Englishman,  who  took  it  with  more  force  than  grace. 
"  And  now  go  and  dance  hard  !  "  she  said. 

*'  Oh  yes,  I  feel  awfully  like  dancing  hard  !  I  shall 
go  and  drink  champagne — as  hard  as  I  can  !  "  And 
he  walked  away  with  a  gloomy  guffaw. 

"  What  has  happened  between  you  ?  "  Newman 
asked. 

"  I  can't  tell  you — now,"  she  said.  "  Nothing 
that  need  make  you  unhappy." 

"  Has  that  weak  brother  been  trying  to  make  love 
to  you  ?  " 

She  hesitated,  then  uttered  a  grave  "  No  ! — ^He's 
a  perfectly  honest  young  man." 

"  But  you've  been  somehow  upset  and  are  still 
worried.     Something's  the  matter." 

"  Nothing,   I  repeat,  that   need   make  you    im- 
happy.     I've   completely  recovered  my  balance— 
if  I  had  lost  it :  which  li  hadn't  I     Some  day   I'U 
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tell  you  what  it  was ;  not  now.  I  can't  now,"  she 
insisted. 

"  Well,  I  confess,"  Newman  returned,  "  I  don't 
want  to  hear  an37thing  out  of  key.  I'm  satisfied 
with  everything — ^most  of  all  with  you.  I've  seen 
all  the  ladies  and  talked  with  a  great  many  of  them  ; 
but  I'm  really  satisfied  with  you."  The  charming 
woman  covered  him  for  a  moment  with  her  bright 
mildness,  and  then  turned  her  eyes  away  into  the 
starry  night.  So  they  stood  silent  a  moment,  side  by 
side.  "  Say  you're  really  satisfied  with  me**  Newman 
said. 

He  had  to  wait  a  moment  for  the  answer ;  but 
it  came  at  last,  low  yet  distinct.  "  I'm  very  very 
happy." 

It  was  presently  followed  by  a  few  words  from 
another  source  wluch  made  them  both  turn  round. 
"  I'm  sadly  afraid  Madame  la  Comtesse  will  take 
a  chill.  I've  ventured  to  bring  a  shawl."  Mrs. 
Bread  stood  there  softly  solicitous,  holding  a  white 
drapery  in  her  hand. 

"  Thank  you,  ma  bonne/*  said  Madame  de  Cintr6  ; 
"  the  sight  of  those  cold  stars  gives  one  a  sense  of 
frost.  I  won't  take  your  shawl,  but  we'll  go  back 
into  the  house." 

She  passed  back  and  Newman  followed  her,  Mrs. 
Bread  standing  respectfully  aside  to  make  way  for 
them.  Newman  paused  an  instant  before  the  old 
woman  and  she  glanced  up  at  him  with  a  silent 
greeting.  "  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  "  you  must  come  and 
live  with  us." 

"  Well  then,  sir,  if  you  will,"  she  answered, "  you've 
not  seen  the  last  of  me  I  " 
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Newman  was  fond  of  music,  and  went  often  to  the 
opera,  where,  a  couple  of  evenings  after  Madame  de 
Bellegarde's  ball,  he  sat  listening  to  *'  Don  Giovanni " ; 
having  in  honour  of  this  work,  which  he  had  never 
yet  seen  represented,  come  to  occupy  his  orchestra- 
chair  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain.  Frequently 
he  took  a  large  box  and  invited  a  group  of  his  com- 
patriots ;  this  was  a  mode  of  recreation  to  which  he 
was  much  addicted.  He  liked  making  up  parties  of 
his  friends  and  conducting  them  to  the  theatre  or 
taking  them  to  drive  on  mail-coaches  and  dine  at 
restaurants  renowned,  by  what  he  could  a  trifle  art- 
lessly ascertain,  for  special  and  incomparable  dishes. 
He  liked  doing  things  that  involved  his  paying  for 
-people ;  the  vulgar  truth  is  he  enjoyed  "  treating  " 
them.  This  was  not  because  he  was  what  is  called 
purse-proud  ;  handling  money  in  public  was,  on  the 
contrary,  positively  disagreeable  to  him ;  he  had 
a  sort  of  personal  modesty  about  it  akin  to  what  he 
would  have  felt  about  making  a  toilet  before  spectators. 
But  just  as  it  was  a  gratification  to  him  to  be  noWy 
dressed,  just  so  it  was  a  private  satisfaction  (foi*  he 
kept  the  full  flavour  of  it  quite  delicately  to  himself) 
to  see  people  occupied  and  amused  at  lus  pecimiary 
expense  and  by  his  profuse  interposition.  To  set  a 
large  body  of  them  in  motion  and  transport  them  to 
a  distance,  to  have  special  conveyances,  to  charter 
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railway-carriages  and  steamboats,  harmonised  with  his 
relish  for  bold  processes  and  made  hospitality  the 
potent  thing  it  should  ideally  be.  A  few  evenings 
before  the  occasion  of  which  I  speak  he  had  invited 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  the  opera  to  listen 
to  tHfe  young  and  wondrous  Adelina  Patti — a  party 
which  included  Miss  Dora  Finch.  It  befell,  however, 
that  Miss  Dora  Finch,  sitting  near  him  in  the  box, 
discoursed  brilliantly,  not  only  during  the  entr'actes 
but  during  many  of  the  finest  portions  of  the  perform- 
ance, so  that  he  had  really  come  away  with  an  irritated 
sense  that  the  new  rare  diva  had  a  thin,  shrill  voice 
and  that  her  roulades  resembled  giggles.  After  this 
he  promised  himself  to  go  for  a  while  ta  the  opera 
alone. 

When  the  curtain  had  fallen  on  the  fixst  act  of 
"  Don  Giovanni  "  he  turned  round  in  his  place  to 
observe  the  audience.  Presently,  in  one  of  the  boxes, 
he  perceived  Urbain  de  Bellegarde  and  his  wife. 
The  little  Marquise  swept  the  house  very  busily  with 
a  glass,  and  Newman,  supposing  she  saw  him,  deter- 
mined to  go  and  bid  her  good-evening.  M.  de  Belle- 
garde  leaned  against  a  column,  motionless,  looking 
straight  in  front  of  him,  one  hand  in  the  breast  of  his 
white  waistcoat  and  the  other  resting  his  hat  on  his, 
thigh.  Newman  was  about  to  leave  his  place  when 
he  noticed  in  that  obscure  region  devoted  to  the  smaU 
boxes  which  in  French  are  called,  not  inaptly,  bath- 
tubs, from  their  promoting  at  least  immersion  through 
the  action  of  the  pores,  a  face  which  even  the  dim 
light  and  the  distance  could  not  make  wholly  indis- 
tinct. It  was  the  face  of  a  young  and  pretty  woman, 
crowned  with  an  arrangement  of  pink  roses  and 
diamonds.  This  person  looked  round  the  house 
while  her  fan  moved  with  practised  grace  ;  when  she 
lowered  it  Newman  perceived  a  pair  of  plump  white 
shoulders  and  the   edge  of  a  rose-coloured  dress. 
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Beside  her,  very  close  to  the  shoulders  and  talking, 
apparently  with  an  earnestness  which  it  suited  her 
scantly  to  heed,  sat  a  young  man  with  a  red  face  and 
a  very  low  shirt-coUar.  A  moment's  consideration 
left  Newman  no  doubts ;  the  pretty  young  woman 
was  Noemie  Nioche.  He  looked  hard  into  the  depths 
of  the  box,  thinking  her  father  might  perhaps  be  in 
attendance,  but  from  what  he  could  see  the  young 
man's  eloquence  had  no  other  auditor.  Newman  at 
last  made  his  way  out,  and  in  doing  so  passed  beneath 
the  baignoire  of  his  former  client.  She  saw  him  as 
he  approached,  giving  him  a  nod  and  smile  which 
seemed  meant  as  a  hint  that  her  enviable  rise  in  the 
world  had  not  made  her  inhuman.  He  passed  into 
the  foyer  and  walked  through  it,  but  suddenly  to 
pause  before  a  gentleman  seated  on  one  of  the  divans. 
The  gentleman's  elbows  were  on  his  knees ;  he  leaned 
forward  and  stared  at  the  pavement,  lost  apparently 
in  meditations  of  a  gloomy  cast.  But  in  spite  of  his 
bent  head  Newman  recognised  him  and  in  a  moment 
had  sat  down  beside  him.  Then  the  gentleman 
looked  up  and  displayed  the  expressive  countenance 
of  Vsdentin  de  Bellegarde.  "  What  in  the  world  are 
you  thinking  of  so  hard  ?  " 

"  A  subject  that  requires  hard  thinking  to  do  it 
justice,"  Valentin  promptly  rephed.  "  My  immeasur- 
able idiocy." 

''  What's  the  matter  now  ?  " 

"  The  matter  now  is  that,  as  I'm  a  madman  with 
lucid  intervals,  I'm  having  one  of  them  now.  But  I 
came  within  aji  ace  of  entertaining  a  sentiment — !  " 

"  For  the  young  lady  below  stairs,  in  a  baignoire, 
in  a  pink  dress  ?  " 

"  Did  you  notice  what  a  rare  kind  of  pink  it  was  ?  " 
Valentin  inquired  by  way  of  answer.  *'  It  makes  her 
look  as  white  as  new  milk." 

Newman  had  a  stare  of  some  wonderment,  and 
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then  :  "  Is  she  what  you  call  crime  de  la  crime  ?  " 
But  as  Valentin's  face  pronounced  this  a  witticism 
below  the  Parisian,  standard  he  went  on :  "  You've 
stopped  then,  at  any  rate,  going  to  see  her  ?  " 

"  Oh  bless  you,  no.  Why  should  I  stop  ?  I've 
changed,  but  she  hasn't,"  said  Valentin.  "  The  more 
I  see  her  the  more  sure  I  am — ^well,  that  I  see  her 
right,  aie  has  awfully  pretty  arms,  and  several  other 
things,  but  she's  not  really  a  bit  gentille.  The  other 
day  she  had  the  bad  taste  to  begin  to  abuse  her 
fattier,  to  his  face,  in  my  presence.  I  shouldn't 
have  expected  it  of  her ;  it  was  a  disappointment. 
Heigho  I  " 

"  Why,  she  cares  no  more  for  her  father  than  for 
her  door-mat,"  Newman  declared.  "  I  discovered 
that  the  first  time  I  saw  her." 

"  Oh,  that's  another  affair ;  she  may  think  of  the 
poor  old  beggar  what  she  pleases.  But  it  was  base  in 
her  to  call  him  bad  names ;  it  spoiled  my  reckoning 
and  quite  threw  me  off.  It  was  about  a  frilled  petti- 
coat that  he  was  to  have  fetched  from  the  washer- 
woman's ;  he  appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  frilled 
petticoat.  She  almost  boxed  his  ears.  He  stood 
there  staring  at  her  with  his  little  blank  eyes  and 
smoothing  his  old  hat  with  his  coat-tail.  At  last  he 
turned  round  and  went  out  without  a  word.  Then  I 
told  her  it  was  in  very  bad  taste  to  speak  so  even 
to  an  imnatural  father.  She  said  she  should  be  so 
thankful  to  me  if  I  would  mention  it  to  her  whenever 
her  taste  was  at  fault ;  she  had  immense  confidence 
in  mine.  I  told  her  I  couldn't  have  the  inconvenience 
of  forming  her  manners ;  I  had  had  an  idea  they  were 
already  formed,  after  the  best  models.  She  had  quite 
put  me  out.  But  I  shall  get  over  it,"  said  Valentin 
gaily. 

"  Oh,  time's  a  great  consoler !  "  Newman  answered 
with  hiunorous  sobriety.    He  was  silent  a  moment 
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and  then  added  in  another  tone :  "I  wish  you'd 
think  of  what  I  said  to  you  the  other  day.  Come  over 
to  America  with  us  and  I'll  put  you  in  the  way  of 
doing  some  business.  You've  got  a  very  fine  mind 
if  you'd  only  give  it  a  chance."    • 

Valentin  made  a  genial  grimace.  "  My  mind's 
much  obhged  to  you :  you  make  it  feel  finer  than 
ever.    Would  the  '  chance '  be  that  place  in  a  bank  ?  " 

"  There  are  several  places,  but  I  suppose  you'd 
consider  the  bank  the  most  aristocratic." 

Valentin  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  My  dear  fellow,  at 
night  all  cats  are  grey !  When  one  falls  from  such 
a  height  there  are  no  degrees  !  " 

Newman  answered  nothing  for  a  minute.  Then, 
"  I  think  you'll  find  there  are  degrees  in  success," 
he  said  with  his  most  exemplary  mild  distinctness. 

Valentin  had  leaned  forward  again  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees  and  was  scratching  the  pavement  with 
his  stick.  At  last,  looking  up,  "Do  you  really  think 
I  ought  to  do  something  ?  "  he  asked. 

Newman  laid  his  hand  on  his  companion's  arm 
and  eyed  him  a  moment  through  measuring  Hds. 
"  Try  it  and  see.  I'm  not  sure  you're  not  too  bright 
to  live  ;  but  why  not  find  out  how  bright  a  man  can 
ajSford  to  be  ?  " 

"  Do  you  really  think  I  can  make  some  money  ? 
Once  when  I  was  a  small  boy  I  foimd  a  silver  piece 
under  a  door-mat.  I  should  like  awfully. to  see  how 
it  feels  to  find  a  gold  one." 

"  Well,  do  what  I  tell  you  and  you  shall  find 
salvation,"  said  Newman.  "  Think  of  it  well."  And 
he  looked  at  his  watch  and  prepared  to  resume  his 
way  to  Madame  de  Bellegarde's  box. 

*'  Upon  my  honour  I  wiU  think  of  it,"  Valentin 
returned.     "  I'll  go  and  hst^n  to  Mozart  another  half- 
hour — I   can   always   think   better   to   music — ^and 
profoundly  meditate  on  it." 
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The  Marquis  was  with  his  wife  when  Newman 
entered  their  box;  he  was  as  remotely  bland  as 
usual,  but  the  great  demonstration  in  which  he  had 
lately  played  his  part  appeared  to  have  been  i  draw- 
bridge lowered  and  Hfted  again.  Newman  was  once 
more  outside  the  castle  and  its  master  perched  on  the 
battlements.  "  What  do  you  think  of  the  opera  ?  " 
our  hero  none  the  less  artlessly  demanded.  "  What 
do  you  think  of  the  cool  old  Don  ?  " 

"  He  doesn't  remain  so  very  cool,"  the  Marquis 
amusedly  replied.  "  But  we  all  know  what  Mozart 
is ;  our  impressions  don't  date  from  this  evening. 
Mozart  is  youth,  freshness,  brilliancy,  facility  — 
facility  perhaps  a  Uttle  too  unbroken.  But  the 
execution  is  here  and  there  deplorably  rough." 

"  Tm  very  curious  to  see  how  it  ends,"  Newman 
less  critically  continued. 

"  You  speak  as  if  it  were  a  feuilleton  in  the 
Figaro/*  observed  the  Marquis.  "  You've  surely 
seen  the  opera  before  ?  " 

"  Never — I'm  sure  I  should  have  remembered  it. 
Donna  Elvira  reminds  me  of  Madame  de  Cintr6.; 
I  don't  mean  in  her  situation,  but  in  her  lovely  tone." 

"  It's  a  very  nice  distinction,"  the  Marquis  neatly 
conceded.  "  There's  no  possibility,  I  imagine,  of  my 
sister's  being  forsaken." 

"  That's  right,  sir,"  Newman  said.  "  But  what 
becomes  of  the  Don  ?  " 

"  The  Devil  comes  down — or  comes  up — and 
carries  him  of[,"  Madame  Urbain  replied.  "  I  sup- 
pose Zerlina  reminds  you  of  me." 

"  I'll  go  to  the  foyer  for  a  few  moments,"  said  her 
husband,  "  and  give  you  a  chance  to  say  that  I'm  Uke 
the  Commander — the  man  of  stone."  With  which 
he  passed  out  of  the  box. 

The  little  Marquise  stared  an  instant  at  the  velvet 
ledge  of  the  balcony  and  then  murmured :    "  Not  a 
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man  of  stone,  a  man  of  wood !  "  Newman  had  taken 
her  husband's  empty  chair  ;  she  made  no  protest,  but 
turned  suddenly  and  laid  her  closed  fan  on  his  arm. 
"  I'm  very  glad  you  came  in ;  I  want  to  ask  you 
a  favour.  I  wanted  to  do  so  on  Thursday,  at  my 
mother-in-law's  ball,  but  you  would  give  me  no 
chance.  You  were  in  such  very  good  spirits  that  I 
thought  you  might  grant  my  Uttle  prayer  then  ;  not 
that  you  look  particularly  doleful  now.  It's  some- 
thing you  must  promise  me ;  now's  the  time  to  take 
you  ;  after  you're  married  you'll  be  good  for  nothing. 
Allans,  promise  !" 

"  I  never  sign  a  paper  without  reading  it  first," 
said  Newman.     "  Show  me  your  document." 

"  No,  you  must  sign  with  your  eyes  shut ;  I'll  hold 
your  hand.  Voyons,  before  you  put  your  head  into 
the  noose  you  ought  to  be  thankful  for  me  giving 
you  a  chance  to  do  something  aftiusing." 

"  If  it's  so  amusing,"  said  Newman,  "  it  will  be  in 
even  better  season  after  I'm  married." 

'•  In  other  words,"  she  cried,  "  you'll  not  do  it  at 
all,  for  then  you'll  be  afraid  of  your  wife." 

"  Oh,  if  the  thing  violates  the  moral  law — ^pardon 
my  strong  language  ! — I  won't  go  into  it.  If  it 
doesn't  I  shall  be  quite  as  ready  for  it  after  my 
marriage." 

"  Oh,  you  people,  with  your  moral  law — I  wonder 
that  with  such  big  words  in  your  mouth  you  don't  all 
die  of  choking  !  "  Madame  Urbain  declared.  *'  You 
talk  like  a  treatise  on  logic,  and  EngUsh  logic  into 
the  bargain.  Promise  then  after  you're  married,"  she 
went  on.     "After  all,  I  shall  enjoy  keeping  you  to  it." 

"  Well,  then  after  I'm  married,"  said  Newman 
serenely. 

She  hesitated  a  moment^  looking  at  him,  and  he 
wondered  what  was  coming.     "  I  suppose  you  know 
what   my  life   is,"   she   presently   said.     "  I've  no 
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pleasure,  I  see  nothing,  I  do  nothing.  I  live  in  Paris 
as  I  might  hve  at  Poitiers.  My  mother-in-law  cajls 
me  —  what  is  the  pretty  word  ?  —  a  gadabout  ; 
accuses  me  of  going  to  unheard-of  places  and  thinks 
it  ought  to  be  joy  enough  for  me  to  sit  at  home  and 
count  over  my  ancestors  on  my  fingers.  But  why 
should  I  bother  about  my  ancestors  ?  I'm  sure  they 
never  bothered  about  me.  I  don't  propose  to  Uve 
with  a  green  shade  over  my  eyes ;  I  hold  tbat  the  only 
thing  you  can  do  with  things  arranged  in  a  row  before 
you  is  see  them.  My  husband,  you  know,  has  prin- 
ciples, and  the  first  on  the  list  is  that  the  Tuileries 
are  dreadfully  vulvar.  If  the  Tuileries  are  vulgar 
his  principles  are  imbecile.  If  I  chose  I  might  have 
principles  quite  as  well  as  he.  If  they  grew  on  one's 
family  tree  I  should  only  have  to  give  mine  a  shake 
to  bring  down  a  shower  of  the  finest.  At  any  rate 
I  prefer  clever  Bonapartes  to  stupid  Bourbons." 

"  Oh,  I  see  ;  you  want  to  go  to  court,"  said  New- 
man, fantastically  wondering  if  she  mightn't  wish 
him  to  smooth  her  way  to  the  imperial  halls  through 
some  ingenious  use  of  the  American  Legation. 

The  Marquise  gave  a  Uttle  sharp  laugh.  "  You're 
a  thousand  liniles  away.  I'll  take  care  of  the  Tuileries 
myself  ;  the  day  I  decide  to  go  they'll  be  glad  enough 
to  have  me.  Sooner  or  later  I  shall  dance  in  an 
imperial  quadrille.  I  know  what  you're  going  to 
say  :  '  How  will  you  dare  ? '  But  I  shall  daxe.  I'm 
afraid  of  my  husband  ;  he's  soft,  smootli,  irreproach- 
able, everything  you  know ;  but  I'm  afraid  of  him — 
horribly  afraid  of  him.  And  yet  I  shall  arrive  at 
the  Tmleries.  But  that  will  not  be  this  winter,  nor 
perhaps  next,  and  meantime  I  must  Uve.  For  the 
moment  I  want  to  go  somewhere  else  ;  it's  my  dream. 
I  want  to  go  to  the  Bal  BuUier." 

"To  the  Bal  BuUier  ?  "  repeated  Newman,  for 
whom  the  words  at  first  meant  nothing. 
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"  The  ball  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  where  the  students 
dance  with  their  mistresses.^  Don't  tell  me  youVe 
not  heard  of  it." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Newman  ;  "  IVe  heard  of  it ;  I 
remember  now.  I've  even  been  there.  And  you 
want  to  go  there  ?  " 

"  It's  hete,  it's  low,  it's  anything  you  please.  But 
I  want  to  go.  Some  of  my  friends  have  been,  and 
they  say  it's  very  curious.  My  friends  go  every- 
where ;  it's  only  I  who  sit  moping  at  home." 

"  It  seems  to  me  you're  not  at  home  now,"  said 
Newman,  "  and  I  shouldn't  exactly  say  you  were 
moping." 

"  I'm  bored  to  death.  I've  Tbeen  to  the  opera 
twice  a  week  for  the  last  eight  years.  Whenever  I 
ask  for  anything  my  mouth  is  stopped  with  that: 
Pray,  madame,  haven't  you  your  loge  aux  Italiens  ? 
Could  a  woman  of  taste  want  more  ?  In  the  first 
place  my  box  was  down  in  my  contrat ;  they  have  to 
give  it  to  me.  To-night,  for  instance,  I  shoidd  have 
preferred  a  thousand  times  to  go  to  the  Palais  Ro)^. 
But  my  husband  won't  go  to  the  Palais  Royal  because 
the  ladies  of  the  court  go  there  so  much.  You  may 
imagine  then  whether  he  would  take  me  to  BuUier's ; 
he  says  it  is  a  mere  imitation — and  a  bad  one — of 
what  they  do  in  the  imperial  intimitL  But  as  I'm 
not  yet  for  a  little  in  the  imperiail  intimity — ^which 
must  be  charming — ^why  shouldn't  I  look  in  wdiere 
you  can  get  the  nearest  notion  of  it  ?  It's  my 
dream  at  any  rate  ;  it's  a  fixed  idea.  All  I  ask  of  you 
is  to  give  me  your  arili ;  you're  less  compromising 
than  any  one  else.  I  don't  know  why,  but  you  are. 
I  can  arrange  it.  I  shall  risk  something,  but  that's 
my  own  affair.  Besides,  fortune  favours  the  bold. 
Don't  refuse  me  ;  it  is  my  dream  !  " 

Newman  gave  a  loud  laugh.  It  seemed  to  him 
hardly  worth  while  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Marquis  de 
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Bellegarde,  a  daughter  of  the  crusaders,  heiress  of  six 
centuries  of  glories  and  traditions,  only  to  have 
centred  one's  aspirations  upon  the  sight  of  fifty 
young  ladies  kicking  off  the  hats  of  a  hundred  young 
men.  It  struck  him  as  a  theme  for  the  moralist,  but 
he  had  no  time  to  moralise.  The  curtain  rose  again  ; 
M.  de  Bellegarde  returned  and  he  went  back  to  his  seat. 

He  observed  that  Valentin  had  taken  his  place  in 
the  baignoire  of  Mademoiselle  Nioche,  behind  this 
young  lady  and  her  companion,  where  he  was  visible 
only  if  one  carefully  looked  for  him.  In  the  next 
act  Newman  met  him  in  the  lobby  and  asked  him  if 
he  had  reflected  upon  possiblef  emigration.  "  If  you 
reaUy  meant  to  meditate,"  he  said,  "  you  might  have 
chosen  a  better  place  for  it." 

"  Oh,  the  place  wasn't  bad,"  Valentin  repUed. 
"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that  girl.  I  listened  to  the 
music  and,  heedless  of  the  play  and  without  looking 
at  the  stage,  turned  over  your  handsome  proposal. 
At  first  it  seemed  quite  fantastic.  And  then  a 
certain  fiddle  in  the  orchestra — I  could  distinguish 
it — ^began  to  say  as  it  scraped  away  :  '  Why  not,  why 
not,  why  not  ?  '  And  tiien  in  that  rapid  movement 
all  the  fiddles  took  it  up  and  the  conductor's  stick 
seemed  to  beat  it  in  the  air  :  '  Why  not,  why  not,  why 
not  ?  '  I'm  sure  I  can't  say !  I  don't  see  why  not. 
I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  do  something.  It  appears 
to  me  a  really  very  bright  idea.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
certainly  very  stale.  And  then  I  should  come  back 
with  a  trunk  full  of  dollars.  Besides,  I  might  pos- 
sibly find  it  amusing.  They  call  me  an  extravagant 
raffini  ;  who  knows  but  that  I  might  discover  an 
unsuspected  charm  in  shbpkeeping  ?  It  would  really 
have  a  certain  rare  and  romantic  side  ;  it  would  look 
well  in  my  biography.  It  would  look  as  if  I  were  a 
strong  man,  an  homme  de  premier  ordre,  a  man  who 
dominated  circumstances." 
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"  I  guess  you  had  better  not  mind  how  it  would 
look,"  said  Newman.  "  It  always  looks  well  to  have 
half  a  million  of  dollars.  There's  no  reason  why  yx)u 
shouldn't  have  them  if  you'll  mind  what  I  teU  you 
— I  alone— and  not  fool  roimd  with  other  parties." 
He  passed  his  arm  into  that  of  his  friend,  and  the  two 
walked  for  some  time  up  and  down  one  of  the  less 
frequented  corridors.  Newman's  imagination  began 
to  glow  with  the  idea  of  converting  this  irresistible 
idler  into  a  first-class  man  of  business.  He  felt  for 
the  moment  a  spiritual  zeal,  the  zeal  of  the  propa- 
gandist. Its  ardour  was  in  part  the  result  of  that 
general  discomfort  which  the  sight  of  all  uninvested 
capital  produced  in  him  ;  so  charming  an  intelligence 
ought  to  be  dedicated  to  fine  uses.  The  finest  uses 
known  to  Newman's  experience  were  transcendent 
operations  in  ferocious  markets.  And  then  his  zeal 
was  quickened. by  personal  kindness  ;  he  entertained 
a  form  of  pity  which  he  was  well  aware  he  never 
could  have  made  the  Comte  de  Bellegarde  imder- 
stand.  He  never  lost  a  sense  of  its  being  pitiable 
that  so  bright  a  figure  should  think  it  a  large  Kfe  to 
revolve  in  varnished  boots  between  the  Rue  d'Anjou 
and  the  Rue  de  TUniversit^,  taking  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  on  the  way,  when  over  there  in  America  one's 
promenade  was  a  continent  and  one's  boulevard 
stretched  from  one  world-sea  to  another.  It  mortified 
him  moreover  to  have  to  understand  that  Valentin 
wanted  for  money  ;  it  wasn't  business,  that  was  what 
was  the  matter  with  it,  he  would  have  said  ;  it  was 
unpractical,  unsuitable,  unsightly — ^very  much  as  if 
he  hadn't  known  how  to  spell  or  to  ride.  There  was 
something  almost  ridiculously  anomalous  to  Newman 
in  the  sight  of  lively  pretensions  unaccompanied  by 
a  considerable  control  of  Western  railroads  ;  though 
I  may  add  that  he  would  not  have  maintained  that 
such  advantages  were  in  themselves  a  proper  ground 
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for  pretenaons.  "  I'll  put  you  into  something,"  he 
said  at  any  rate  ;  "  I'll  see  you  through.  I  know  half 
a  dozen  things  in  which  we  can  make  a  place  for  you. 
You'll  find  it  a  big  rush  and  you'll  see  some  high 
jumps  ;  it  will  take  you  a  little  while  to  get  used  to 
the  scale.  But  you'll  work  in  before  long  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months — after  you've  tasted  blood,  after 
you've  done  a  thing  or  two  on  your  own  account — 
you'll  have  some  good  times.  And  then  it  wiU  be 
very  pleasant  for  you  having  your  sister  over  there. 
It  will  be  pleasant  for  her  to  have  you  too.  Yes, 
Valentine,"  he  continued,  pressing  his  comrade's  arm 
genially,  "  I  think  I  see  just  the  opening  for  you. 
Keep  quiet,  and  I'll  find  something  nice — I'll  fix 
you  all  right." 

Newman  pursued  this  favouring  strain  over  a  wide 
stretch  of  prospect ;  the  two  men  stroUed  about  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Valentin  listened  and  ques- 
tioned, making  his  friend  laugh  at  his  ignorance  of 
the  very  alphabet  of  aifairs,  smiling  himself  too,  half 
ironical  and  half  curious.  And  yet  he  was  serious 
and  nearly  convinced,  fascinated  as  by  the  biggest, 
plainest  map  of  the  great  land  of  El  Dorado  ever 
spread  before  him.  It  is  true,  withal,  that  if  it  might 
be  bold,  original  and  even  amusing  to  surrender  his 
faded  escutcheon  to  the  process,  the  smart  patent 
transatlantic  process,  of  heavy  regilding,  he  didn't 
quite  reUsh  the  freedom  with  which  it  tnight  be 
handled,  and  yet  suddenly  felt  eager  to  know  the 
worst  that  might  await  him.  So  that  when  the  bell 
rang  to  indicate  the  close  of  the  entr'acte  there  was 
a  certain  mock-heroism  in  his  saying  all  gaily  :  "  Well 
then,  put  me  through ;  locate  me  and  fix  me !  I 
make  myself  over  to  you.  Ettp  me  into  the  pot  and 
turn  me  into  gold." 

They  had  passed  into  the  corridor  which  encircled 
the  row  of  baignoires,  and  Valentin  stopped  in  front 
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of  the  dusky  little  box  in  which  Mademoiselle  Nioche 
had  bestowed  herself,  laying  his  hand  on  the  door- 
knob. "  Oh  come,  are  you  going  back  there  ? " 
Newman  hereupon  asked. 

"  Mon  Dieu,  oui/'  said  Valentin. 
"  Haven't  you  another  place  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I've  my  usual  place  in  the  stalls." 
"  You  had  better  go  then  and  occupy  it." 
"  I  see  her  very  well  from  there  too,"  Valentin 
went  on  serenely ;  "  and  to-night  she's  worth  seeing. 
But."  he  added  in  a  moment,  "  I've  a  particular 
reason  for  going  back  just  now." 

"  Oh,  I  give  you  up,"  said  Newman.  "  You're 
sunk  in  depravity  and  don't  know  the  light  when 
you  see  it." 

'*  No,  it's  only  this.  There's  a  young  man  in  the 
box  whom  I  shall  worry  by  going  in,  and  I  really 
want  to  worry  him." 

"  Why,  you  cold-blooded  calculating  wretch !"  New- 
man cried.  "Can't  you  give  the  poor  devil  a  chance  ? " 
"  No,  he  has  trod  with  all  his  weight  on  my  toes. 
The  box  is  not  his  ;  No6mie  came  alone  and  installed 
herself.  I  went  and  spoke  to  her,  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  asked  me  to  go  and  get  her  fan  from 
the  pocket  of  her  cloak,  which  the  greedy  ouvreuse 
had  carried  off,  with  her  eye  to  a  fee,  instead  of 
hanging  it  up  on  a  peg.  In  my  absence  a  gentleman 
came  iii  and  took  the  chair  beside  her  in  which  I  had 
been  sitting.  My  reappearance  put  him  out,  and  he 
had  the  grossness  to  show  it.  He  came  within  an  ace 
of  being  impertinent.  I  don't  ki\ow  who  he  is— 
a  big  hard-breathing  red-faced  animal.  I  can't  think 
where  she  picks  up  such  acquaintances.  He  has  been 
drinking  too,  but  he  knows  what  he's  about.  Just 
now,  in  the  second  act,  the  brute  did  unmistakably 
betray  an  intention.  I  shall  put  in  another  appear- 
ance for  ten  minutes — ^time  enough  to  give  him  an 
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opportunity  to  commit  himself  if  he  feek  inclined. 
I  really  can't  let  him  suppose  he's  keeping  me  out  of 
the  box." 

"  My  poor  dear  boy,"  said  Newman  remonstrantly, 
"  why  shouldn't  he  have  his  good  time  ?  You're  not 
going  to  pick  a  quarrel  about  such  an  article  as  that, 
I  hope." 

"  The  nature  of  the  article — ^if  you  mean  of  the 
young  lady — ^has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  I've  no 
intention  of  picking  a  quarrel.  I'm  not  a  bully  nor 
a  fire-eater,  I  simply  wish  to  make  a  point  that  a 
gentleman  must." 

"  Oh,  danm  your  point !  "  Newman  impatiently 
returned.  "  That's  the  trouble  with  you  Frenchmen  ; 
you  must  be  always  making  points.  Well,"  he  added, 
"  be  lively,  or  I  shall  pack  you  off  first  to  a  country 
where  you'U  find  half  your  points  already  made  and 
the  other  half  quite  unnoticed." 

'*  Very  good,"  Valentin  answered,  "  whenever  you 
like.  But  if  I  go  to  America  I  mustn't  let  the  feUow 
suppose  it's  to  run  away  from  him." 

And  they  separated.  At  the  end  of  the  act  New- 
man observed  that  Valentin  was  still  in  the  baignoire. 
He  strolled  into  the  corridor  again,  expecting  to  meet 
him,  and  when  hie  was  within  a  few  yards  of  No^mie's 
retreat  saw  his  friend  pass  out  accompanied  by  the 
yoimg  man  who  had  been  seated  beside  its  more 
interesting  occupant.  The  two  walked  with  some 
quickness  of  step  to  a  distant  part  of  the  lobby,  where 
Newman  perceived  them  stop  and  stand  talking. 
The  manner  of  each  was  quiet  enough,  but  the 
stranger,  who  was  strikingly  flushed,  had  begun  to 
wipe  his  face  very  emphatically  with  his  pocket- 
handkerchief.  By  this  time  Newman  was  abreast  of 
the  baignoire ;  the  door  had  been  left  ajar  and  he 
could  see  a  pink  dress  inside.  He  immediately  went 
in.     No6mie  turned  on  him  a  glitter  of  interest. 
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"  Ah,  if  ymiVe  at  last  decided  to  come  and  see  me 
you  but  just  save  your  politeness.  You  find  me  in 
a  fine  moment.  Sit  down."  She  looked,  it  had  to  be 
owned,  exceedingly  pretty  and  perverse  and  animated 
and  elegant,  and  quite  as  if  she  had  had  some  very 
good  news. 

"  Something  has  happened  here  !  "  Newman  said 
while  he  kept  his  feet. 

"  You  find  me  in  a  very  fine  moment,"  she 
repeated.  "Two  gentlemen — one  of  them's  M.  de 
Bellegarde,  the  pleasure  of  whose  acquaintance  I  owe 
to  you — ^have  just  had  words  about  your  humble 
servant.  Very  sharp  words  too.  They  can't  come  off 
without  its  going  further.  A  meeting  and  a  big  noise 
—  that  will  give  me  a  push  !  "  said  No^mie,  clapping 
with  a  soft  thud  her  Httle  pearl-coloured  hands. 
"  Cest  ga  qui  pose  unefemme  I  " 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  Bellegarde's  going  to 
fight  about  you!'*  Newman  disgustedly  cried. 

"  Nothing  less !  "- — ^and  she  looked  at  him  with  a 
hard  Httle  smile.  "  No,  no,  you're  not  galant  I  And 
if  you  prevent  this  affair  I  shall  owe  you  a  grudge 
•^-and  pay  my  debt !  " 

Newman  uttered  one  of  the  least  attenuated 
imprecations  that  had  ever  passed  his  lips,  and  then, 
turning  his  back  without  more  ceremony  on  the  pink 
dress,  went  out  of  the  box.  In  the  corridor  he  found 
Valentin  and  his  companion  walking  toward  him. 
The  latter  had  apparently  just  thrust  a  card  into  his 
waistcoat  pocket.  No6mie's  jealous  votary  was  an 
immense,  robust  young  man  with  a  candid,  excited 
glare,  a  thick  nose  and  a  thick  mouth,  the  certainty 
of  a  thick  articidation  ;  also  with  a  pair  of  very  large 
white  gloves  and  a  very  massive,  voluminous  watch- 
chain.  When  they  reached  the  box  Valentin,  over 
whom  he  towered,  made  with  an  emphasised  bow 
way  for  him  to  pass  in  first.  Newman  touched  his 
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friend's  arm  as  a  sign  he  wished  to  speak  with  him, 
and  Valentin  answered  that  he  would  be  with  him  in 
an  instant.  Valentin  entered  the  box  after  the  robust 
young  man,  but  a  couple  of  minutes  later  reappeared 
in  a  state  of  aggravated  gaiety.  "  She's  immensely 
set  up — ^she  says  we'll  make  her  fortune.  I  don't 
want  to  be  fatuous,  but  I  think  it  very  possible." 

"  So  you're  going  to  fight  ?  "  Newman  asked. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  look  at  me  as  if  I  had  told 
you  I'm  not !  It  was  not  my  own  choice.  The 
thing's  perfectly  settled." 

*'  I  told  you  so  !  "  groaned  Newman. 

"  I  told  him  so,"  smiled  Valentin. 

"  What  the  hell  did  he  ever  do  to  you  ?  " 

"  My  good  friend,  it  doesn't  matter  what.  It  seems 
to  me  you  don't  understand  these  things.  He  used  an 
expression — I  took  it  up." 

"  But  I  insist  on  knowing ;  I  can't,  as  your  elder 
brother,  let  you  give  way  to  public  tantrums — !  " 

*'  I'm,  as  your  younger  brother,  very  much  obliged 
to  you,"  said  Valentin.  "  I've  nothing  to  conceal,  but 
I  can't  go  into  particulars  now  and  here." 

"  We'U  leave  this  place  then.  You  can  tell  me 
outside." 

"  Oh  no,  I  can't  leave  this  place ;  why  should  I 
hurry  away  ?  I'll  go  to  my  stall  and  sit  out  the 
opera." 

"  You'll  not  enjoy  it." 

Valentin  looked  at  him  a  moment,  coloured  a  httle, 
smiled  and  patted  his  arm.  "  You'd  have  been 
an  ornament  to  the  Golden  Age.  Before  an  affair 
a  man's  quiet.  The  quietest  thing  I  can  do  is  to  go 
straight  to  my  place." 

"  Ah,"  said  Newman,  "  you  want  her  to  see  you 
there — ^you  and  your  quieti^ess.  Your  quietness  will 
drown  the  orchestra.  I'm  not  so  undeveloped.  It's 
the  damnedest  foolery." 
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Valentin  remained,  and  the  two  men,  in  their 
respective  places,  sat  out  the  rest  of  the  perfonnance, 
which  was  also  enjoyed  by  Mademoiselle  Nioche  and 
her  truculent  adniirer.  At  the  end  Newman  joined 
his  friend  again,  and  they  went  out  into  the  street 
together.  The  young  man  shook  his  head  at  the  pro- 
posal that  he  should  get  into  Newman's  own  vehicle 
and  stopped  on  the  edge  of  the  pavem^it.  "  I  must 
go  off  alone ;  must  look  up  a  couple  of  friends  wholl 
be  so  good  as  to  act  for  me." 

"  I'll  be  so  good  as  to  act  for  you,"  Ne.wman 
declared.     "  Put  the  case  into  my  hands." 

"  You're  very  kind,  but  that's  hardly  possible. 
In  the  first  place  you're,  as  you  said  just  now, 
almost  my  brother ;  you're  going  to  marry  my 
sister.  That  alone  disqualifies  you  ;  it  casts  doubts 
on  your  impartiality.  And  if  it  didn't  it  would  be 
enough  for  me  that  you  haven't,  as  I  say,  God  forgive 
you,  the  sentiment  of  certain  shades.  You'd  only 
try  to  prevent  a  meeting." 

"  Of  course  I  should,"  said  Newman.  "  Whoever 
your  friends  are  they'll  be  ruffians  if  they  don't  do 
that." 

"  Unquestionably  then  they'll  do  it.  They'll  urge 
that  excuses  be  made,  the  most  proper  excuses.  But 
you'd  be  much  too  coulant.    You  won't  do." 

Newman  was  silent  a  moment.  He  was  in  pres- 
ence, it  seemed  to  him,  of  a  vain  and  grotesque 
parade,  poor,  restricted,  indirect  as  a  salve  to  an 
insult  or  a  righting  of  a  wrong,  and  yet  pretentious 
and  pompous  as  an  accommodation.  But  he  saw 
it  useless  to  attempt  interference.  "When  is  this 
precious  performance  to  come  off  ?  "  he  could  only 
ask. 

"  The  sooner  the  better.  The  day  after  to-morrow 
I  hope." 

"  Well,"  Newman  went  on,  "  I've  certainly  a  claim 
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to  know  the  facts.  I  can't  consent  to  shut  my  eyes  to 
a  single  one  of  them." 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy^to  tell  you  them  all  then. 
They're  very  simple  and  it  will  be  quickly  done. 
But  now  everything  depends  on  my  putting  my  hands 
on  my  friends  without  delay.  I'U  jump  into  a  cab  ; 
you  had  better  drive  to  my  rooms  and  wait  for  me 
there.     I'll  turn  up  at  the  end  of  an  hour." 

Newman  assented  protestingly,  let  him  go,  and 
then  betook  himself  to  the  encumbered  little  apart- 
ment in  the  Rue  d'Anjou.  It  was  more  than  an  hour 
before  Valentin  returned,  but  when  he  did  so  he  was 
able  to  announce  that  he  had  found  one  of  his  acces- 
sories and  that  this  gentleman  had  taken  upon  himself 
the  care  of  securing  the  other..  Newman  had  been 
sitting  without  Hghts  by  the  faded  fire,  on  which  he 
had  thrown  a  log ;  the  blaze  played  over  the  rich 
multifarious  properties  of  the  place  and  produced 
fantastic  gleams  and  shadows.  He  listened  in  silence 
to  Valentin's  account  of  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  gentleman  whose  card  he  had  in  his 
pocket — M.  Stanislas  Kapp  of  Strasbourg — after  his 
return  to  the  society  of  their  common  hostess.  This 
acute  young  woman  had  espied  an  acquaintance  on 
the  other  side  of  the  house  and  had  expressed  her 
displeasure  at  his  not  having  the  civiUty  to  come  and 
pay  her  a  visit.  "  Oh,  let  him  alone,"  M.  Stanislas 
Kapp  had  hereupon  exclaimed  ;  "  there  are  too  many 
people  in  the  box  already !  "  And  he  had  fixed  his 
eyes  on  his  fellow-guest  with  the  utmost  ferocity. 
Valentin  had  promptly  retorted  that  if  there  were 
too  many  people  in  the  box  it  was  easy  for  M.  Kapp 
to  diminish  the  number.  "  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  open  the  door  tor  you  I  "  M.  Kapp  had  exclaimed  : 
"  And  I  shall  be  deUghted  to  fling  you  into  the  pit  1  " 
Valentin  had  as  promptly  retorted.  "Oh  do  make 
a  rumpus  and  get  into  the  papers  1  "  Miss  No^mie 
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had  gleefully  ejaculated.  "  M.  Kapp,  turn  him  out; 
or,  M.  de  BeUegarde,  pitch  him  into  the  pit,  into  the 
orchestra — anywhere  !  I  don't  care  who  does  which, 
so  long  as  you  make  a  scene. ' '  Valentin  had  answered 
that  they  would  make  no  scene,  but  that  the  gentle- 
man would  be  so  good  as  to  step  into  the  corridor 
with  him.  In  the  corridor,  after  a  brief  further 
exchange  of  words,  there  had  been  an  exchange  of 
cards.  M.  Stanislas  Kapp  had  pressed  on  his  inten- 
tion, the  flat-faced  imbecile,  with  all  his  weight; 
and  there  were  fifty  tons,  at  the  least,  of  that. 

"  Well,  say  there  are  !  If  you  hadn't  gone  back 
into  the  box  the  thing  wouldn't  have  happened." 

"  Why,  don't  you  see,"  Valentin  replied,  "  that  the 
event  proves  the  extreme  propriety  of  my  going  back 
into  the  box  ?  M.  Kapp  wished  to  provoke  me  ;  he 
was  awaiting  his  chance.  In  such  a  case — ^that  is, 
when  he  has  been,  so  to  speak,  notified — a  man 
must  be  on  hand  to  receive  the  provocation.  My  not 
returning  would  simply  have  been  tantamount  to  my 
saying  to  M.  Stanislas  Kapp :  '  Oh,  if  you're  going 
to  be  offensive — ! '  " 

"  '  You  must  manage  it  by  yourself ;  damned  if 
I'll  help  you  I '  That  would  have  been  a  thoroughly 
sensible  thing  to  say.  The  only  attraction  for  you 
seems  to  have  been  the  idea  that  you  could  help  him," 
Newman  went  on.  "  You  told  me  you  were  no^  going 
back  for  that  minx  herself." 

"  Oh,  don't  mention  her  ever,  ever  any  more !  " 
Valentin  almost  plaintively  dghed.  "  She's  really 
quite  a  bad  bore." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  But  if  that's  the  way  you 
feel  about  her,  why  couldn't  you  let  her  alone  ?  " 

Valentin  shook  his  head  with  a  fine  smile.     "  I 
don't  think  you  quite  imderstand,  and  I  don't  believe 
I  can  make  you.    She  understood  the  situation ;  she 
knew  what  was  in  the  air  ;  she  was  watching  us." 
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"  Then  you  are  doing  it  for  her}  *'  Newma^  railed. 

"  I'm  doing  it  for  myself,  and  you  must  leave  me 
judge  of  what  concerns  my  honour." 

"Well,  I'll  leave  you  judge  if  you'll  leave  me  to, 
quite  impartially,  kick  somebody  !," 

"  It's  vain  talking,"  Valentin  repUed  to  this. 
"Words  have  passed  and  the  thing's  settled." 

Newman  turned  away,  taking  his  hat.  Then 
pausing  as  if  with  interest,  his  hand  on  the  door: 
'*  You're  going  to  use  knives  ?  " 

"  That's  for  M.  Stanislas  Kapp,  as  the  challenged 
psuly,  to  decide.  My  own  choice  would  be  a  short, 
Ug^t  sword.  I  handle  it  well.  I'm  an  indifferent 
shot." 

Newman  had  put  on  his  hat ;  he  pushed  it  back, 
gently  scratching  his  forehead  high  up.  "  I  wish  it 
were  guns,"  he  said.  "  I  could  show  you  how  to 
hold  one." 

Valentin  gave  him  a  hard  look  and  then  broke  into 
a  laugh.  "  Murderer !  "  he  cried  with  some  inten- 
sity, but  agreeing  to  see  him  again  on  the  morrow, 
after  the  details  of  the  meeting  with  M.  Stanislas 
Kapp  should  have  been  arranged. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Newman  received  thr^e 
lines  from  him  to  the  effect  that  it  had  been  decided 
he  should, cross  the  frontier  with  his  adversary,  and 
that  he  was  accordingly  to  take  the  night  express 
to  Geneva.  They  should  have  time,  however,  to 
dine  together.  In  the  afternoon  Newman  called  on 
Madame  de  Cintr6  for  the  single  daily  hour  of  rein- 
voked  and  reasserted  confidence — a  solemnity  but 
the  more  exquisite  with  repetition — to  w^dch  she 
had,  a  Uttle  strangely,  given  him  to  understand  it  was 
convenient,  important,  in  fact  vital  to  her,  that  their 
communion,  for  their  strained  interval,  should  be 
restricted,  even  though  this  reduced  him  for  so  many 
other  recurrent  hours,  the  hours  of  evening  in  parti- 
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cular,  the  worst  of  the  probation,  to  the  state  of  a 
restless,  prowling,  time-keeping  ghost,  a  taker  of  long 
night-walks  through  streets  that  affected  him  at 
moments  as  the  alleys  of  a  great  darkened  bankrupt 
bazaar.  But  his  visit  to-day  had  a  worry  to  reckon 
with — all  the  more  that  it  had  as  well  so  much  of 
one  to  conceal.  She  shone  upon  him,  as  always,  with 
that  light  of  her  gentleness  which  might  have  been 
figured,  in  the  heat-thickened  air,  by  a  sultry  harvest 
moon  ;  but  she  was  visibly  bedimmed,  and  she  con- 
fessed, on  his  charging  her  with  her  red  eyes,  that  she 
had  been,  for  a  vague  vain  reason,  crying  them  half 
out.  Valentin  had  been  with  her  a  couple  of  hours 
before  and  had  somehow  troubled  her  without  in  the 
least  intending  it.  He  had  laughed  and  gossiped,  had 
brought  her  no  bad  news,  had  only  been,  in  taking 
leave  of  her,  rather  "  dearer,"  poor  boy,  than  usual. 
A  certain  extravagance  of  tenderness  in  him  had  in 
fact  touched  her  to  positive  pain,  so  that  on  his 
departure  she  had  burst  into  miserable  tears.  She 
had  felt  as  if  something  strange  and  wrong  were 
hanging  about  them — ah,  she  had  had  that  feeling 
in  other  connexions  too ;  nervous,  always  nervous, 
she  had  tried  to  reason  away  the  fear,  but  the  effort 
had  only  given  her  a  headache.  Newman  was  of 
course  tongue-tied  on  what  he  himself  knew,  and,  his 
power  of  simulation  and  his  general  art  of- optimism 
breaking  down  on  this  occasion  as  if  some  long 
needle-point  had  suddenly  passed,  to  make  him  wince, 
through  the  sole  crevice  of  his  armour,  he  could,  to 
his  high  chagrin,  but  cut  his  call  short.  Before  he 
retreated,  however,  he  asked  if  Valentin  had  seen  his 
mother. 

"  Yes  ;  but  he  didn't  make  her  cry !  " 
It  was  in  Newman's  own  apartments  that  the 
young  man  dined,  having  sent  his  servant  and  his 
effects  to  await  him  at  the  railway.     M.  Stanislas 
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Kapp  had  positively  declined  to  make  excuses,  and 
he  on  his  side  had  obviously  none  to  offer.  Valentin 
had  found  out  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  and  that 
his  adversary  was  the  son  and  heir  of  a  rich  Iwrewer 
of  Strasbourg,  a  youth  sanguineous,  brawny,  bull- 
headed,  and  lately  much  occupied  in  making  ducks 
and  drakes  of  the  paternal  brewery.  Though  passing 
in  a  general  way  for  a  good  companion,  he  had 
already  been  noted  as  apt  to  quarrel  after  diimer  and 
to  be  disposed  then  to  charge  with  his  head  down. 
"  Que  voulez-vous  ?  "  said  Valentin :  "  brought  up 
on  beer  how  could  he  stand  such  champagne  as 
No6mie,  cujp-bearer  to  the  infernal  gods,  had  poured 
out  for  him  ?  "  He  had  chosen  the  weapon  known 
to  Newman  as  the  gun.  Valentin  had  an  excellent 
appetite  :  he  made  a  point,  in  view  of  his  long  journey, 
of  eating  more  than  usual :  one  of  the  points,  no  doubt, 
that  his  friend  had  accused  him  of  always  needing  to 
make.  He  took  the  Hberty  of  suggesting  to  the  latter 
the  difference  of  the  suspicion  of  a  shade  in  the  com- 
position of  a  fish-sauce  ;  he  thought  it  worth  hinting, 
with  precautions,  to  the  cook.  But  Newman  had  no 
mind  for  sauces ;  there  was  more  in  the  dish  itself , 
the  mixture  now  presented  to  him,  than  he  could 
swallow ;  he  was  in  short  "  nervous  "  to  a  tune  of 
which  he  felt  almost  ashamed  as  he  watched  his 
inimitable  friend  go  through  their  superior  meal 
without  skipping  a  step  or  missing  a  savour ;  the 
exposure,  the  possible  sacrifice,  of  so  charming  a  life 
on  the  altar  of  a  stupid  tradition  strupk  him  as  in- 
tolerably wrong.  He  exaggerated  the  perversity  of 
No^mie,  the  ferocity  of  M,  Kapp,  the  grimness  of 
M.  Kapp's  friends,  and  only  knew  that  he  did  yearn 
now  as  a  brother. 

"  This  sort  of  thing  may  be  all  very  well,"  he  broke 
out  at  last,  "  but  I'll  be  blamed  if  I  see  it.  I  can't 
stop  you  perhaps,  but  at  least  I  can  swear  at  you 
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handsomely.  Take  me  as  doing  so  in  the  most  awful 
terms." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  don't  make  a  scene  " — ^Valentin 
was  almost  sententious.  "  Scenes  in  these  cases  are 
in  very  bad  taste." 

"  Your  duel  itself  is  a  scene,"  Newman  said ; 
"  a  scene  of  the  most  flagrant  description.  It's  a 
wretched  theatrical  affair.  Why  don't  you  take  a 
band  of  music  with  you  outright  ?  It's  G —  d — 
barbarous,  and  yet  it's  G —  d —  effete." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  begin  at  this  time  of  day  to  defend 
the  theory  of  duelhng,"  the  young  man  blandly 
reasoned.  *'  It's  our  only  resource  at  given  moments, 
and  I  hold  it  a  good  thing.  Quite  apart  from  the 
merit  of  the  cause  in  which  a  meeting  may  take  place, 
it  strikes  a  romantic  note  that  seems  to  me  in  this  age 
of  vile  prose  greatly  to  recommend  it.  It's  a  remnant 
of  a  higher-tempered  time  ;  one  ought  to  cUng  to  it. 
It's  a  way  of  more  decently  testifying.  Testify  when 
you  can  !  " 

'*  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  higher-tem- 
pered time,"  Newman  retorted.  **  Because  your 
great-grandfather  Hked  to  prance,  is  that  any  reason 
for  you,  who  have  got  beyond  it  ?  For  my  part  I 
think  we  had  better  let  our  temper  take  care  of 
itself ;  it  generally  seems  to  me  quite  high  enough ; 
I'm  not  more  of  a  fire-eater  than  most,  but  I'm  not 
afraid  of  being  too  mild.  If  your  great-grandfather 
were  to  make  himself  unpleasant  to  me  I  think  I 
could  tackle  him  yet." 

"  My  dear  friend  " — Valentin  was  perfectly  patient 
with  him — '*  you  can't  invent  anj^hing  that  will  take 
the  place  of  satisfaction  for  an  insult.  To  demand  it 
and  to  ^ve  it  are  equally  excellent  arrangements." 

"!Do  you  call  this  sort  of  thing  satisfaction?" 
Newman  groaned.  '*  Does  it  satisfy  you  to  put 
yourself  at  the  disposal  of  a  bigger  fool  even  than 
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yourself  ?  I'd  see  him  somewhere  first !  Does  it 
satisfy  you  that  he  should  set  up  this  ridiculous  rela- 
tion with  you  ?  I'd  hke  to  see  him  try  anything  of 
the  sort  with  me  I  If  a  man  has  a  bad  intention  on 
you  it's  his  own  affair  till  it  takes  effect ;  but  when  it 
does,  give  him  one  in  the  eye.  If  you  don't  know 
how  to  do  that — straight — ^you're  not  fit  to  go  roimd 
alone.  But  I'm  talking  of  those  who  claim  they  are, 
and  that  they  don't  require  some  one  to  take  care  of 
them." 

*'  Well,"  Valentin  smiled,  **  it  would  be  interesting 
truly  to  go  round  with  you.  But  to  get  the  full  good 
of  that,  alas,  I  should  have  begun  earlier  !  " 

Newman  could  scarcely  bear  even  the  possible  per- 
tinence of  his  *'  alas."  **  See  here,"  he  said  at  the 
last :  "if  any  one  ever  hurts  you  again —  I  " 

*'  Well,  mon  bon  ?  " — ^and  Valentin,  with  his  eyes 
on  his  friend's,  might  now  have  been  much  moved. 

"  Come  straight  to  me  about  it.    /'//  go  for  him." 

'*  Matamore !  "  the  young  man  laughed  as  they 
parted. 
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It  was  the  next  morning  that,  by  exception,  Newman 
went  to  see  Madame  de  Cintr6,  timing  his  visit  so  as 
to  arrive  after  the  noonday j  breakfast.  In  the  court 
of  the  h6tel,  before  the  portico,  stood  Madame  de 
Bellegarde's  old  square  heavy  carriage.  The  servant 
who  opened  the  door  answered  his  inquiry  with  a 
sUghtly  embarrassed  and  hesitating  murmur,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Mrs.  Bread  appeared  in  the  back- 
ground, dim-visaged  as  usual  and  wearing  a  large 
black  bonnet  and  shawl. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Is  Madame 
la  Comtesse  at  home  or  not  ?  " 

Mrs.  Bread  advanced,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him  ;  he 
observed  that  she  held  a  sealed  letter,  very  delicately, 
in  her  fingers.  "  The  Countess  has  left  a  message  for 
you,  sir ;  she  has  left  this."  And  the  good  woman 
held  out  the  missive,  which  he  took. 

"  Left  it  ?     Is  she  out  ?     Is  she  gone  away  ?  " 

"  She's  going  away,  sir ;  she's  leaving  town,"  said 
Mrs  Bread. 

"  Leaving  town  !  "  he  exclaimed.  '*  What  in  the 
world  has  happened  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  sir."  And  Mrs.  Bread 
cast  her  eyes  to  the  ground.  "  But  I  thought  it  would 
come." 

"  What  would  come,  pray  ?  "  Newman  demanded 
He  had  broken  the  seal  of  the  letter,  but  he  still 
questioned.     "  She's  in  the  house  ?     She's  visible  ?  " 
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"  I  don't  think  she  expected  you  this  morning," 
his  Venerable  friend  replied.  "  She  was  to  leave 
immediately." 

"  Where  is  she  going  ?  " 

"  To  Fleuri^res." 

"  Away  off  there  ?     But  surely  I  can  see  her  ?  " 

Mrs,  Bread  hesitated,  but  then,  clasping  together 
her  black-gloved  hands,  "  I'll  take  you  !  "  she  rather 
desperately  said.  And  she  led  the  way  upstairs.  At 
the  top  of  the  staircase,  however,  she  paused  and 
fixed  her  dry  sad  eyes  on  him.  "  Be  very  easy  with 
her*  Nobody  else  is."  Then  she  went  on  to  Madame 
de  Cintr6's  apartment.  Newman,  perplexed  and 
alarmed,  followed  her  fast.  She  threw  open  the  door 
and  he  pushed  back  the  curtain  at  the  further  side 
of  its  deep  embrasure.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
stood  Madame  de  Cintr6 ;  her  face  was  flushed  and 
marked  and  she  was  dressed  for  travelling.  Behind 
her,  before  the  fireplace,  stood  Urbain  de  Bellegarde 
and  looked  at  his  finger-nails  ;  near  the  Marquis  sat 
his  mother,  buried  in  an  armchair  and  with  her  eyes 
immediately  fixing  themselves  on  the  invader,  as  he 
felt  them  pronounce  him.  He  knew  himself,  as  he 
entered,  in  the  presence  of  something  evil ;  he  was 
as  startled  and  pained  as  he  would  have  been  by 
a  threatening  cry  in  the  stillness  of  the  night.  He 
walked  straight  to  Madame  de  Cintr6  and  seized  her 
by  the  hand. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked  commandingly ; 
"  what's  happening  ?  " 

Urbain  de  Bellegarde  stared,  then  left  his  place 
and  came  and  leaned  on  the  back  of  his  mother's 
chair.  Newman's  sudden  irruption  had  evidently 
discomposed  them  both.  Madame  de  Cintr6  stood 
silent  and  with  her  eyes  resting  on  her  friend's. 
She  had  often  looked  at  him  with  all  her  soul,  as  it 
seemed  to  him ;   but  in  this  present  gaze  there  was 
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a  bottomless  depth.  She  was  in  distress,  and — ^mon- 
strously— was  somehow  to  her  own  sense  helpless. 
It  would  have  been  the  most  touching  thing  he  had 
ever  seen  if  it  hadn't  been  the  most  absurd.  His 
heart  rose  into  his  throat  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
turning  to  her  companions  with  an  angry  challenge ; 
but  she  checked  him,  pressing  the  hand  of  which  she 
had  possessed  herself. 

"  Something  very  grave  has  happened,"  she  brought 
out.     "  I  can't  marry  you." 

Newman  dropped  her  hand — as  if,  suddenly  and 
unnaturally  acting  with  the  others,  she  had  planted 
a  knife  in  his  side  :  he  stood  staring,  first  at  her  and 
then  at  them.  "  Why  not  ?  "  he  asked  as  quietly  as 
his  quick  gasp  permitted. 

Madame  de  Cintr6  almost  smiled,  but  the  attempt 
was  strange.  '*  You  must  ask  my  mother.  You 
must  ask  my  brother." 

*'  Why  can't  she  mgirry  me  ?  " — and  he  looked  all 
at  them. 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  never  moved  in  her  seat, 
but  her  consciousness  had  paled  her  face.  The  Mar- 
quis hovered  protectingly.  She  said  nothing  for 
some  moments,  but  she  kept  her  keen  clear  eyes  on 
their  visitor.  The  Marquis  drew  himself  up  and  con- 
sidered the  ceiling.  '*  It's  impossible  !  "  he  finely 
articulated. 

"  It's  improper,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde. 

Newman  began  to  lai^h,  "  Oh,  you're  fooling  !  " 
he  exclaimed. 

"  My  sister,  you've  no  time ;  you're  losing  your 
train,"  the  Marquis  went  on. 

"  Come,  is  he  mad  ?  "  Newman  asked. 

"  No  ;  don't  think  that,"  said  Madame  de  Ciatr6. 
"  But  I'm  going  away." 

"  Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  To  the  country ;  to  Fleuri^res ;  to  be  alone." 
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"  To  leave  m^  alone  ?  "  Newman  put  it. 

*'  I  can't  see  you  now,"  she  simply  answered, 

"  '  Now  '—why  not  ?  " 

"  I'm  ashamed,"  she  still  more  simply  confessed. 

Newman  tmned  to  the  Marquis.  "  What  have  you 
done  to  her — ^what  does  it  mean  ?  "  he  asked  with 
the  same  effort  at  calmness,  the  fruit  of  his  constant 
practice  in  taking  things  easily.  He  was  excited,  but 
excitement  with  him  was  only  an  intenser  deUberate- 
ness  ;  it  was  the  plunger  stripped. 

"  It  means  that  I've  given  you  up,"  said  Madame 
de  Cintr6.     "  It  means  that." 

Her  appearance  was  too  charged  with  tragic  expres- 
sion not  fully  to  confirm  her  words.  Newman  was 
profoundly  shocked,  but  he  felt  as  yet  no  resentment 
against  her.  He  was  amazed,  bewildered,  and  the 
presence  of  the  Marquise  and  her  son  seemed  to  smite 
his  eyes  Uke  the  glare  of  a  watchman's  lantern. 
"  Can't  I  see  you  alone  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  It  would  be  only  more  painful.  I  hoped  I 
shouldn't  see  you — ^that  I  should  escape.  I  wrote 
to  you,  but  only  three  words.  Good-bye."  And  she 
put  out  her  hand  again. 

Newman  put  both  his  own  into  his  pockets.  "  I'll 
simply  go  with  you." 

She  laid  her  two  hands  on  his  arm.  "  Will  you 
grant  me  a  last  request  ?  " — and  as  she  looked  at 
him,  urging  this,  her  eyes  filled  with  tears,  "  Let  me 
go  alone — let  me  go  in  peace.  Peace  I  say — though 
it's  really  death.  But  let  me  bury  myself.  So — 
good-bye." 

Newman  passed  his  hand  into  his  hair  and<  stood 
slowly  rubbing  his  head  and  looking  through  his 
keenly-narrowed  eyes  from  one  to  the  othjfer  of  the 
three  persons  before  him.  His  Ups  were  Q6mpressed, 
and  the  two  strong  lines  fonned  besid^  his  mouth 
and  riding  hard,  as  it  were, .  his  restiye  moustache, 
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might  have  at  first  suggested  a  wide  grimace.  I  have 
said  that  his  excitement  was  an  intenser  deliberate- 
ness,  and  now  his  deUberation  was  grim.  "  It  seems 
very  much  as  if  you  had  interfered,  Marquis,"  he 
said  slowly.  "  I  thought  you  said  you  wouldn't  inter- 
fere. I  know  you  didn't  Hke  me  ;  but  that  doesn't 
make  any  difference.  I  thought  you  promised  me 
you  wouldn't  interfere.  I  thought  you  swore  on  your 
honour  that  you  wouldn't  interfere.  Don't  you 
remember,  Marquis  ?  " 

The  Marquis  Ufted  his  eyebrows,  but  he  was 
apparently  determined  to  be  even  more  urbane  than 
usual.  He  rested  his  two  hands  upon  the  back  of 
his  mother's  chair  and  b^nt  forward  as  if  he  were 
leaning  over  the  edge  of  a  pulpit  or  a  lecture-desk. 
He  didn't  smile,  but  he  looked  softly  grave.  ' '  Pardon 
me,  sir — ^what  I  assured  you  was  that  I  wouldn't 
influence  my  sister's  decision.  I  adhered  to  the  letter 
to  my  engagement.    Did  I  not,  my  sister  ?  " 

"  Don't  appeal,  my  son,"  said  the  Marquise. 
"  Your  word's  all  sufficient."     . 

"  Yes — she  accepted  me,"  said  Newman.  "  That's 
very  true  ;  I  can't  deny  that.  At  least,"  he  added 
in  a  different  tone  while  he  turned  to  Madame  de 
Cintr6,  "  you  did  accept  me  ?  "  The  effect  of  deep 
irony  in  it — even  if  there  had  been  nothing  else 
— appeared  to  move  her  strongly,  and  she  turned 
away,  bur3dng  her  face  in  her  hands.  "  But  you've 
interfered  now,  haven't  you  ?  "  he  went  on  to  the 
Marquis. 

"  Neither  then  nor  now  have  I  attempted  to 
influence  my  sister.  I  used  no  persuasion  then — I've 
used  no  persuasion  to-day." 

"  Andvwhat  have  you  used  ?  " 

"  We've^  used  authority,"  said  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde  in  a  rJph,  bell-like  voice. 

"  Ah,  you'Ve  used  authority  !  "Newman  wonder- 
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fully  echoed.  '  They've  used  authority — "  He 
turned  to  Madame  de  Cintr^.  "  What  in  the  world  is 
their  authority  and  how  do  they  apply  it  ?  " 

"  My  mottier  addressed  me  her  command," 
Madame  de  Cintr6  said  with  a  sound  that  was  the 
strangest  yet. 

"  Her  command  that  you  should  give  me  up — 
I  see.  And  you  obey — I  see.  But  why  do  you 
obey  ?  "  Newman  pursued. 

Madame  de  Cintre  looked  across  at  the  old 
Marquise,  measiuing  her  from  head  to  foot.  Then 
she  spoke  again  with  simplicity.  "  I'm  afraid  of  my 
mother." 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  rose  with  a  certain  quick- 
ness.    "  This  is  a  most  indecent  scene  !  " 

"  I've  no  wish  to  prolong  it,"  said  Madame  de  Cintr6; 
and,  turning  to  the  door,  she  put  out  her  hand  again. 
"  If  you  can  pity  me  a  little,  let  me  go  alone." 

Newman  held  her  quietly  and  firmly.  "I'll  come 
right  down  there."  The  porti^e  dropped  behind 
her,  and  he  sank  with  a  long  breath  into  the  nearest 
chair.  He  leaned  back  in  it,  resting  his  hands  on  the 
knobs  of  the  arms  and  looking  at  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde  and  Urbain.  There  was  a  long  silence.  They 
stood  side  by  side,  their  heads  high  and  their  hand- 
some eyebrows  arched.  **  So  you  make  a  distinc- 
tion ?  "  he  went  on  at  last.  '*  You  make  a  distinction 
between  persuading  and  commanding  ?  It's  very 
neat.  But  the  distinction's  in  favour  of  commanding. 
That  rather  spoils  it." 

"  We've  not  the  least  objection  to  defining  our 
position,"  said  M.  de  Bellegarde.  "  We  quite  under- 
stand that  it  shouldn't  at  first  appear  to  you  alto- 
gether clear.  We  rather  expect  indeed  that  you'll 
not  do  us  justice." 

"  Oh,  I'll  do  you  justice,"  said  Newman.  "  Don't 
be  afraid.     Only  give  me  a  chance  !  " 
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The  Marquise  laid  her  hand  on  her  son's  arm  as  if 
to  deprecate  the  attempt  to  marshal  reasons  or  to 
meet  their  friend  again,  on  any  ground,  too  inti- 
mately. "  It's  quite  useless,"  she  opined,  "  to  try 
and  arrange  this  matter  so  as  to  make  it  agreeable 
to  you.  It's  a  disappointment,  and  disappointments 
are — I  grant  it — ^sometimes  odious  things.  I  thought 
our  necessity  over — ^that  of  letting  you  know  that 
we  don't  after  all  see  our  way !  I  considered  care- 
fully and  tried  to  arrange  it  better  ;  but  I  only  gave 
myself  bad  headaches  and  lost  my  sleep.  Say  what 
we  will  you'll  think  yourself  ill-treated  and  will 
publish  your  wrong  among  your  friends.  But  we're 
not  afraid  of  that.  Besides,  your  friends  are  not  our 
friends,  and  it  will  matter  by  so  much  the  less.  Think  , 
of  us  as  you  like — ^you  don't  really  know  us.  I  only 
beg  you  not  to  be  violent.  I've  never  in  my  life  been 
present  at  any  sort  of  roughness,  and  I  think  my  age 
should  now  protect  me." 

"  Is  tJuxt  all  you  have  to  say  ?  "  asked  Newman, 
slowly  rising  from  his  chair.  "  That's  a  poor  show 
for  a  clever  lady  like  you.  Marquise.  Come,  try 
again." 

"  My  mother  goes  to  the  point  with  her  usual 
honesty  ahd  intrepidity,"  said  the  Marquis,  toying 
with  his  watchguard.  "  But  it's  perhaps  right  I 
should  add  another  word.  We  of  course  quite 
repudiate  the  charge  of  having  broken  faith  with  you. 
We  left  you  entirely  at  liberty  to  make  yourself  agree- 
able to  my  sister.  We  left  her  quite  at  liberty  to 
entertain  your  proposal.  When  she  accepted  you  we 
said  nothing.  We  .  therefore  wholly  observed  our 
promise.  It  was  only  at  a  later  stage  of  the  affair, 
and  on  quite  a  different  basis,  as  it  were,  that  we 
determined  to  speak.  It  would  have  been  better 
perhaps  if  we^Jhad  spoken  before.  But  really,  you 
see,  nothing  has  yet  been  done." 
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"  Nothing  has  yet  been  done  ?  " — Newman  re- 
peated the  words  as  if  unconscious  of  their  comical 
effect.  He  had  lost  the  sense  of  what  the  Marquis 
was  saying ;  M.  de  Bellegarde's  superior  style  was 
a  mere  humming  in  his  ears.  All  he  understood,  in 
his  deep  and  simple  wrath,  was  that  the  matter  was 
not  a  violent  joke  and  that  the  people  before  him 
were  perfectly  serious.  "  Do  you  suppose  I  can  take 
this  from  you  ?  "  he  wonderingly  asked.  "  Do  you 
suppose  it  can  matter  to  me  what '  you  say  ?  Do 
you  suppose  I'm  an  idiot  that  you  can  so  put  off  ?  " 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  gave  a  rattle  of  her  fan  in 
the  hollow  of  her  hand.  "  If  you  don't  take  it  you 
can  leave  it,  sir.  It  matters  very  little  what  you 
do.  The  simple  fact  is  that  my  daughter  has  given 
you  up." 

"  She  doesn't  mean  it,"  Newman  declared  after 
a  moment. 

"  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  she  does,"  the 
Marquis  fluted. 

"  Poor  stricken  woman,  poor  bleeding  heart,  what 
damnable  thing  have  you  done  to  her?  "  Newman 
demanded. 

"  Gently,  gently !  "  murmured  M.  de  BeUegarde 
as  he  rocked  on  his  neat  foundations. 

"  She  told  you,"  his  mother  said.  "  I  expressed 
my  final  wish." 

Newman  shook  his  head  heavily.  "  This  sort  of 
thing  can't  be,  you  know.  A  man  can't  be  used  in 
this  fashion.  You  not  only  have  no  right  that  isn't 
a  preposterous  pretence,  but  you  haven't  a  penny- 
worth of  power." 

"  My  power,"  Madame  de  Bellegarde  observed, 
"  is  in  my  children's  obedience." 

"  In  their  fear,  your  daughter  said.  There's  some- 
thing very  strange  in  it.  Why  should  any  one  be 
afraid  of  you  ?  "  added  Newman  after  looking  at  her 
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a  moment.  '*  There  has  been  something  at  play  I 
don't  know  and  can't  guess." 

She  met  his  gaze  without  flinching  and  as  if  neither 
hearing  nor  heeding.  "  I  did  my  best,"  she  said 
quietly.     "  I  could  bear  it  no  longer." 

"  It  was  a  bold  experiment  I  "  the  Marquis  pursued. 

Newman  felt  disposed  to  walk  to  him  and  clutch 
his  neck  with  irresistible  firm  fingers  and  a  prolonga- 
tion of  thumb'pressure  on  the  windpipe.  "  I  needn't 
tell  you  how  you  strike  me,"  he  said,  however,  instead 
of  this ;  "  of  course  you  know  that.  But  I  should 
think  you'd  be  afraid  of  your  friends — ^all  those 
people  you  introduced  me  to  the  other  night.  There 
were  some  decent  people  apparently  among  them; 
you  may  depend  upon  it  there  were  some  good, 
honest  men  and  women." 

*'  Our  friends  approve  us,"  said  M.  de  Bellegarde; 
"  there's  not  a  responsible  chef  de  famille  among 
them  who  would  have  acted  otherwise.  And  however 
that  may  be  we  take  the  cue  from  no  one.  We've 
been  much  more  used — since  one  really  has  to  tell 
you — ^to  setting  the  example  than  to  waiting  for  it." 

"  You'd  have  waited  long  before  any  one  would 
have  set  you  such  an  example  as  this,  I  guess  I " 
Newman  cried.  "  Have  I  done  anj^hing  wrong  or 
mean  or  base  ?  "  he  rang  out.  "  Have  I  given  you 
any  reason  to  change  your  opinion  ?  Have  you 
found  out  anything  against  me  ?  Hanged  if  I  can 
imagine  !  " 

"  Our  opinion,"  said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  '*  is 
quite  the  same  as  at  first — exactly.  We've  no  ill- 
wiU  towards  yourself ;  we're  very  far  from  accusing 
you  of  misconduct.  Since  your  relations  with  us 
began  you've  been,  I  frankly  confess,  less  eccentric 
than  I  expected.  It's  not  yoiu:  personal  character 
that  we  object  to,  it's  your  professional — ^it's  your 
antecedents.    We  really  can't  reconcile  ourselves  to 
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a  commercial  person.  We  tried  to  believe  in  an  evil 
hour  it  was  possible,  and  that  effort  was  our  great 
misfortune.  We  determined  to  persevere  to  the  end 
and  to  give  you  every  advantage.  I  was  resolved  you 
should  have  no  reason  to  accuse  me  of  a  want  of 
loyalty.  We  let  the  thing  certainly  go  very  far — 
we  introduced  you  to  our  friends.  To  tell  the  truth 
it  was  that,  I  think,  that  broke  me  down.  I  suc- 
cumbed to  the  scene  that  took  place  the  other  night 
in  these  rooms.  You  must  pardon  me  if  what  I  say 
is  disagreeable  to  you,  but  you've  insisted,  with 
violence,  on  an  explanation." 

*'  There's  no  better  proof  of  our  good  faith,"  the 
Marquis  superadded,  **  than  our  conunitting  our- 
selves to  you  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  three  evenings 
since.  We  endeavoured  to  bind  ourselves — ^to  tie 
our  hands  and  cut  off  our  retreat.  Could  we  have 
done  more  ?  " 

"  But  it  was  that,"  his  mother  subjoined,  "  that 
opaied  our  eyes  and  broke  our  bonds.  We  should 
have  been  deeply  uncomfortable  with  any  such  con- 
tinuance. You  know,"  she  wound  up  in  a  moment, 
"  that  you  were  forewarned  as  to  our  high,  stiff  way 
of  carrying  ourselves.  Oh,  I  grant  you  that  we're 
as  proud  and  odious  as  you  please  !  But  we  didn't 
seek  your  acquaintance.     You  sought  ours." 

Newman  took  up  his  hat  and  began  mechanic- 
ally to  smooth  it ;  the  very  fierceness  of  his  scorn 
kept  him  from  speaking.  "  You're  certainly  odious 
enough,"  he  cried  at  last,  "  but  it  strikes  me  your 
pride  falls  short  altogether." 

"  In  the  whole  matter,"  said  the  Marquis,  still  as 
with  a  fine  note  of  cool  reason,  "  I  really  see  nothing 
but  our  humility." 

*'  Let  us  have  no  more  painful  discussion  than  is 
necessary,"  his  mother  resumed.  "  My  daughter 
told  you  everything  when  she  said  she  gives  you  up." 
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'*  Fm  not  in  the  least  satisfied  about  your 
daughter/'  Newman  insisted :  "I  want  to  know 
what  you  did  to  her.  It's  all  very  easy  talking 
about  authority  and  saying  she  likes  your  orders. 
She  didn't  accept  me  blindly  and  she  wouldn't  give 
me  up  blindly.  Not  that  I  believe  yet  she  has  really 
done  it  after  what  has  passed  between  us  ;  she'U  talk 
it  over  with  me.  But  you've  frightened  her,  you've 
bullied  her,  you've  hurt  her.  What  was  it  you  did 
to  her?" 

"  I  had  very  httle  to  do,"  said  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde  in  a  tone  which  gave  him  a  chill  when  he 
afterwards  remembered  it. 

"  Let  me  remind  you  that  we  offered  you  this 
acpiount  of  consideration,"  the  Marquis  observed, 
"  with  the  express  understanding  that  you  should 
abstain  from  intemperance." 

"  I'm  not  intemperate,"  Newman  answered ;  "  it's 
you  who  are  intemperate.  You  stab  me  in  the  back 
and  I  turn  on  you  ;  is  it  /  who  am  offensive  ?  But 
I  don't  know  that  I've  much  more  to  say  to  you. 
What  you  expect  of  me,  apparently,  is  to  go  on  my 
way — in  the  manner  most  convenient  to  you — 
thanking  you  for  favours  received  and  promising 
never  to  trouble  you  again." 

"  We  expect  of  you  to  act  like  an  homme  d' esprit,'' 
sdd  Madame  de  Bellegarde.  "  You've  shown  your- 
self remarkably  that,  already,  and  what  we've  done 
is  altogether  based  upon  your  being  so.  When  one 
must  recognise  a  situation — ^well,  one  must.  That's 
all  that  we've  done.  Since  my  daughter  absolutely 
withdraws,  what  do  you  gain  by  making  a  noise 
under  our  windows  ?  You  proclaim,  at  the  best, 
your  discomfiture." 

"  It  remains  to  be  seen  if  your  daughter  absolutely 
withdraws.     Your  daughter  and  I  are  still  very  good 
friends  ;  nothing's  changed  in  that.    As  I  say,  there 
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has  been  that  between  us  that  must  make  her 
recognise  at  least  my  claim  to  some  light  of  mercy 
from  her." 

"  I  recommend  you  in  your  own  interest  not  to 
expect  more  than  you'll  get,"  the  Marquis  returned 
with  firmness.  "  I  know  her  well  enough  to  know  that 
a  meaning  signified  as  she  just  now  signified  hers  to 
you  is  final.    Besides,  she  has  given  me  her  word." 

"  I've  no  doubt  her  word's  worth  a  great  deal 
more  than  your  own,"  said  Newman.  "  Nevertheless 
I  don't  give  her  up." 

"  There's  nothing  of  course  to  prevent  your  sa3dng 
so  !  But  if  she  won't  even  see  you — 'and  she  won't — 
your  constancy  must  remain  very  much  on  your 
hands." 

Newman  feigned  in  truth  a  greater  confidence  than 
he  felt.  Madame  de  Cintr^'s  strange  intensity  had 
really  struck  a  chill  to  his  heart ;  her  face,  still 
impressed  on  his  vision,  had  been  a  terrible  image  of 
deep  renimciation.  He  felt  sick  and  suddenly  help- 
less. He  turned  away  and  stood  a  moment  with  Ws 
hand  on  the  door  ;  then  he  faced  about  and,  after  the 
briefest  hesitation,  broke  out  with  another  accent. 
"  Come,  think  of  what  this  must  be  to  me,  and  leave 
her  to  herself  and  to  the  man  whom,  before  God 
I  beheve,  she  loves  !  Why  should  you  object  to  me — 
what's  the  matter  with  me  ?  I  can't  hurt  you, 
I  wouldn't  if  I  could.  I'm  the  most  imobjectionable 
man  in  the  world.  What  if  I  aw  a  commercial  person  ? 
What  under  the  sun  do  you  mean  ?  A  commercial 
person  ?  I'll  be  any  sort  of  person  you  want.  I 
never  talked  to  you  about  business — ^where  on  esirth 
does  it  come  in  ?  Let  her  go  and  I'll  ask  no  questions. 
I'll  take  her  away  and  you  shedl  never  see  me  or 
hear  of  me  again.  I'll  stay  in  America  if  you  like. 
I'll  sign  a  paper  promising  never  to  come  back  to 
Europe.    All  I  want  is  not  to  lose  her  !  " 
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His  companions  exchanged  a  glance  of  mutual 
re-enforcement,  and  Urbain  said  :  *'  My  dear  sir,  what 
you  propose  is  hardly  an  improvement.  We've  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  seeing  you,  as  an  amiable 
foreigner,  and  we've  every  reason  for  not  wishing  to 
be  eternally  separated  from  my  sister.  We  object 
to  her  marriage ;  and  in  that  way  " — M.  de  Belle- 
garde  gave  a  small,  thin  laugh — "  she'd  be  more 
married  than  ever." 

"  Well  then,"  Newman  presently  broke  out  again, 
"  Where's  this  interesting  place  of  yours — Fleuri^res  ? 
I  know  it's  near  some  old  city  on  a  hill." 

"  Precisely.  Poitiers  is  on  a  hill,"  the  Marquise 
admitted.  *'  I  don't  know  exactly  how  old  it  is. 
We're  not  afraid  to  tell  you." 

"  It's  Poitiers,  is  it  ?  Very  good,"  said  New- 
man. "  I  shedl  immediately  follow  Madame  de 
Cintre." 

'*  The  trains  after  this  hour  won't  serve  you," 
Urbain  appeared  to  judge  it  his  duty  to  mention. 

"  I  shall  then  hire  a  special  train." 

"  That  will  be  a  very  fooUsh  waste  of  money," 
said  Madame  de  Bellegarde. 

"  It  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  about  waste  three 
days  hence,"  Newman  answered  ;  with  which,  clap- 
ping his  hat  on  his  head,  he  departed. 

He  didn't  immediately  start  for  Fleuridres ;  he 
was  too  stunned  and  wounded  for  consecutive  action. 
He  simply  walked ;  he  walked  straight  before  him, 
following  the  river  till  he  got  out  of  the  stony  circle 
of  Paris.  He  had  a  burning,  tingling  sense  of  personal 
outrage.  He  had  never  in  his  Ufe  received  so  absolute 
a  check ;  he  had  never  been  pulled  up,  or,  as  he 
would  have  said,  '*  let  down,"  so  short,  and  he  found 
the  sensation  intolerable  as  he  strode  along  tapping 
the  trees  and  lamp-posts  fiercely  with  his  stick  and 
inwardly  raging.  To  lose  such  a  woman  after  taking 
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such  jubilant  and  triumphant  possession  of  her  was 
as  great  an  affront  to  his  pride  as  it  was  an  injury 
to  his  happiness.  And  to  lose  her  by  the  interference 
and  the  dictation  of  others,  by  an  impudent  old  hag's 
and  a  pretentious  coxcomb's  stepping  in  with  their 
"  authority  "  I  It  was  too  preposterous,  it  was  too 
pitiful.  Upon  what  he  deemed  the  unblushing 
treachery  of  the  Bellegardes  he  wasted  little  thought ; 
he  consigned  it  once  for  all  to  eternal  perdition.  But 
the  treachery  of  Madame  de  Cintre  herself  amazed 
and  confounded  him  ;  there  was  aiey  to  the  mystery, 
of  course,  but  he  groped  for  it  in  vain.  Only  three 
days  had  elapsed  since  she  stood  beside  him  in  the 
starlight,  beautiful  and  tranquil  as  the  trust  with 
which  he  had  inspired  her,  and  told  him  she  was 
h^py  in  the  prospect  of  their  marriage.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  the  change  ?  of  what  infernal  potion 
had  she  tasted  ?  He  had,  however,  a  terrible  appre- 
hension that  she  had  really  changed.  His  very  admira- 
tion for  her  attached  the  idea  of  force  and  weight 
to  her  rupture.  But  he  didn't  rail  at  her  as  fake,  for 
he  was  sure  she  was  unhappy.  In  his  walk  he  had 
crossed  one  of  the  bridges  of  the  Seine,  and  he  still 
followed  unheedingly  the  long  and  unbroken  quay. 
He  had  left  Paris  behind  and  was  almost  in  the 
country ;  he  was  in  the  pleasant  suburb  of  Auteuil. 
He  stopped  at  last,  looked  about  at  it  without  seeing 
or  caring  for  its  pleasantness,  and  then  slowly  turned 
round  and  at  a  slower  pace  retraced  his  steps.  When 
he  came  abreast  of  the  fantastic  embankment  known 
as  the  Trocad^ro  he  reflected,  through  his  throbbing 
pain,  that  he  was  near.  Mrs.  Tristram's  dwelling  and 
that  Mrs.  Tristram,  on  particular  occasions,  had 
much  of  a  woman's  kindness  in  her  chords.  He  felt 
he  needed  to  pour  out  his  ire,  and  he  took  the  road 
to  her  house.  She  was  at  home  and  alone,  and  as 
soon  as  she  had  looked  at  him,  on  his  entering  the 
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room,  she  told  him  she  knew  what  he  had  come 
for.  He  sat  down  heavily,  in  silence,  with  his  eyes 
on  her. 

"  They've  backed^out !  "  she^said  without  his  even 
needing  to  tell  her.  "  Well,  you  may  think  it  strange, 
but  I  felt  something  the  other  night  in  the  air." 
Presently  he  gave  her  his  account ;  she  listened  while 
her  whole  face  took  it  in.  When  he  had  finished  she 
said  quietly  :  "  They  want  her  to  marry  Lord  Deep- 
mere."  Newman  stared — ^he  didn't  know  she  knew 
anything  about  Lord  Deepmere.  "  But  I  don't  think 
she  will,"  Mrs.  Tristram  added. 

"  She  marry  that  poor  Httle  cub  !  "  cried  Newman. 
**  Oh  Lord  save  us  !  And  yet  why  else  can  she  have 
so  horribly  treated  me  ?  " 

"  But  that  isn't  the  only  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Tris- 
tram. *  *  They  really  couldn't  live  with  you  any  longer. 
They  had  overrated  their  courage.  I  must  say,  to 
give  the  devil  his  due,  that  there's  something  rather 
fine  in  that.  It  was  your  commercial  quahty  in  the 
abstract,  and  the  mere  historic  facts  of  your  wash- 
tubs  and  other  lucrative  wares,  that  they  couldn't 
swallow.  That's  really  consistent — the  inconsistency 
had  been  the  other  way.  They  wanted  your  money, 
but  they've  given  you  up  for  an  idea." 

Newman  frowned  most  ruefully  and  took  up  his 
hat  again.  "  I  thought  you'd  encourage  me  1  "  he 
brought  out  with  almost  juvenile  sadness. 

"  Pardon  my  tr5dng  to  understand — of  course  it 
doesn't  concern  you  to  understand,"  she  answered 
very  gently.  "  I  feel  none  the  less  sorry  for  you, 
especially  as  I'm  at  the  bottom  of  your  troubles. 
I've  not  forgotten  that  I  suggested  the  marriage  to 
you.  I  don't  beheve  Claire  has  any  intention  of  con- 
senting to  marry  Lord  Deepmere.  It's  true  he's  not 
yoimger  than  she,  as  he  might  pass  for  being.  He's 
thirty-three  years  old ;  I  looked  in  the  Peerage. 
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But  no— I  can't  believe  her  so  hideously,  cruelly 
false." 

'*  Please  say  nothing  against  her ! "  Newman 
strangely  cried. 

'*  Poor  woman,"  she  none  the  less  continued,  "  she 
is  cruel.  But  of  course  you'll  go  after  her  and  you'll 
plead  powerfully.  Do  you  know  that  as  you  are  now," 
Mrs.  Tristram  added  with  characteristic  audacity  of 
conunent,  "  you're  extremely  eloquent,  even  without 
speaking  ?  To  resist  you  a  woman  must  have  a  very 
fixed  idea  or  a  very  bad  conscience.  I  wish  I  had 
done  you  a  wrong — that  you  might  come  to  me  and 
make  me  so  feel  it ;  and  ieelyou,  dear  man,  just  you." 
She  looked  at  him  an  instant,  then  had  one  of  her 
odd  Httle  outbreaks.  "  You're  lamentable — ^you're 
splendid  !  Go  to  Madame  de  Cintr6,  at  any  rate,  and 
tell  her  that  she's  a  puzzle  even  to  one  of  the  intelli- 
gent, Hke  me,  who  so  greatly  admires  her.  I'm  very 
cvirious  to  see  how  far  family  discipline  in  a  fine  case 
like  this  does  go." 

Newman  sat  a  while  longer,  leaning  his  elbows  on 
his  knees  and  his  head  in  his  hands,  and  Mrs.  Tris- 
tram continued  to  temper  charity  with  reason  and 
compassion  with  criticism.  At  last  she  inquired : 
"  And  what  does  Count  Valentin  say  to  it  ?  "  New- 
man started  ;  he  had  not  thought  of  Valentin  and  his 
errand  on  the  Swiss  frontier  since  the  morning. 
The  reflexion  made  him  restless  again,  and  he  broke 
away  on  a  promise  that  his  hostess  should  have  with- 
out delay  his  next  news.  He  went  straight  to  his 
apartment,  where,  on  the  table  in  the  vestibule,  he 
found  a  waiting  telegram.  "  I'm  seriously  ill  and 
should  be  glad  to  see  you  as  soon  as.  possible. — 
Valentin."  He  had  a  savage  groan  for  this  miser- 
able news  and  for  the  interruption  of  his  journey  to 
Fleuri^res.  But  he  addressed  to  Madame  de  Cintr6 
a  brief,  the  briefest,  statement  of  these  things;    it 
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formed  a  response  as  well  to  the  ten  words  of  the 
note  that  had  come  to  him  by  Mrs.  Bread,  and  was 
now  all  the  time  allowed  him. 

"  I  don't  give  you  up  and  don't  really  believe  you 
speak  your  own  intention.  I  don't  understand  it,  but 
am  sure  we  shall  clear  it  up  together.  I  can't  follow 
you  to-day,  as  I'm  called  to  see  a  friend  at  a  distance 
who's  very  ill,  perhaps  djdng.  Why  shouldn't  I  tell 
you  he's  your  brother  ? — C.  N." 
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He  had  a  rare  gift  for  sitting  still  when  nothing  else 
would  serve,  and  rare  was  his  opportimity  to  use  it 
on  his  journey  to  Switzerland.  The  successive  hours 
of  the  night  brought  him  no  sleep ;  but  he  kept 
motionless  in  his  comer  of  the  railway-carriage,  his 
eyes  closed,  and  the  most  observant  of  his  fellow- 
travellers  might  have  envied  him  his  apparent  rest. 
Toward  morning  rest  really  came,  as  an  effect  of 
mental  rather  than  of  physical  fatigue.  He  slept 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  and  at  last,  waking,  found  his 
eyes  attach  themselves  to  one  of  the  snow-powdered 
peaks  of  the  Jura,  behind  which  the  sky  was  just 
reddening  with  the  dawn.  But  he  took  in  neither 
the  cold  mountain  nor  the  warm  light :  his  con- 
sciousness began  to  throb  again,  on  the  very  instant, 
with  a  sense  of  his  wrong.  He  got  out  of  the  train 
half  an  hour  before  it  reached  Geneva — ahghted  in 
the  pale  early  glow  amd  at  the  station  indicated  in 
VsUentin's  telegram.  A  drowsy  station-master  was 
on  the  platform  with  a  lantern  and  the  hood  of  his 
overcoat  over  his  head,  and  near  him  stood  a  gentle- 
man who  advanced  to  meet  Newman.  This  person- 
age, a  man  of  about  forty,  showed  a  tall  lean  figure,  a 
long  brown  face,  marked  eyebrows,  high  moustaches 
and  fresh  light  gloves.  He  took  off  his  hat,  look- 
ing very  grave,  and  articulated,  "  Monsieur  1  "  To 
which  our  hero  replied :  "  YouVe  been  acting,  in 
this  tragedy,  for  the  Count  J?  " 
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"  I  unite  with  you  in  having  been  chosen  for  that 
sad  honour,"  said  the  gentleman.  **  I  had  placed 
myself  at  M.  de  Bellegarde's  service  in  this  melan- 
choly affair,  together  with  M.  de  Grosjoyaux,  whp 
is  now  at  his  bedside.  M.  de  Grosjoyaux,  I  believe, 
has  had  the  honour  of  meeting  you  in  Paris,  but  as 
he  is  a  better  nurse  than  I,  he  remained  with  our 
poor  friend.  Bellegarde  has  been  eagerly  expecting 
you." 

"  And  how  is  the  rascal  ?  "  said  Newman.  "  He 
was  badly  hit  ?  " 

"  The  doctor  has  condemned  him  ;  we  brought  a 
surgeon  with  us.  But  he  will  die  in  the  best  senti- 
ments. I  sent  last  evening  for  the  cur6  of  the  nearest 
French  village,  who  spent  an  hour  with  him.  The 
cur6  was  quite  satisfied." 

**  Heaven  forgive  us  !  "  groaned  Newman.  "  I'd 
rather  the  surgeon  were  so !  And  can  he  see  me — 
shall  he  know  me  ?  " 

"  When  I  left  him,  half  an  hour  ago,  he  had  fallen 
asleep — after  a  feverish,  wakeful  night.  But  we 
shall  see."  And  this  companion  proceeded  to  lead 
the  way  out  of  the  station  to  the  village,  explaining 
as  he  went  that  the  Httle  party  was  lodged  in  the 
humblest  of  Swiss  inns,  where,  however,  they  had 
succeeded  in  making  M.  de  Bellegarde  much  more 
comfortable  than  could  at  first  have  been  expected. 
"We're  old  companions -in -arms,"  the  personage 
said  ;  '*  it's  not  the  first  time  one  of  us  has  helped  the 
other  to  lie  easy.  It's  a  very  nasty  wound,  and  the 
nastiest  thing  about  it  is  that  Valentin's  adversary 
was  no  shot.  He  put  his  beastly  bullet  where  he 
could.  It  entered,  accursedly,  our  poor  friend's  left 
side,  just  below  the  heart." 

As  they  picked  their  way,  in  the  grey,  deceptive 
dawn,  between  the  manure-heaps  of  the  village  street, 
Newman's  new  acquaintance  narrated  the  particulars 
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of  the  meeting.  The  conditions  had  been  that  if 
the  first  exchange  of  shots  should  fail  to  satisfy  one 
of  the  parties  a  second  should  take  place.  Valentin's 
first  bullet  had  done  exactly  what  Newman's  com- 
panion was  convinced  he  had  intended  it  to  do ;  it 
had  grazed  the  arm  of  M.  Stanislas  Kapp,  just 
scratching  the  flesh.  M.  Kapp's  own  projectile, 
meanwhile,  had  passed  at  ten  good  inches  from  the 
person  of  Valentin.  The  representatives  of  M. 
Stanislas  had  demanded  another  shot,  which  was 
then,  on  Valentin's  absolute  insistence,  granted. 
But  Valentin  had  fired  into  space,  and  the  young 
Alsatian  had  done  effective  execution.  "  I  saw,  when 
we  met  him  on  the  ground,"  said  Newman's  inform- 
ant, "that  he  was  not  going  to  be  commode,  A 
mixture  of  the  donkey  and  the  buffalo — with  no  sense 
whatever  of  proportion."  Valentin  had  immediately 
been  installed  at  the  inn,  while  M.  Stanislas  and  h^ 
friends  had  withdrawn  to  regions  unknown.  The 
police  authorities  of  the  canton  had  waited  upon  the 
others,  had  placed  them  under  technical  arrest  and 
had  drawn  up  a  long  prods-verbal ;  but  as  the  wine 
had  been  drawn — alas  I — ^the  powers  would  have 
to  drink  it.  Newman  asked  if  a  message  had  not 
been  sent  to  the  family,  and  learned  that  up  to  a  late 
hour  of  the  previous  night  Valentin  had  opposed  it. 
He  had  refused  to  believe  his  wound  dangerous. 
After  his  interview  with  the  cur6,  however,  he  had 
consented,  and  a  telegram  had  been  despatched  to 
his  mother.  "  But  the  Marquise  will  scarcely  have 
time —  I  "    So  judged  Newman's  conductor. 

"  Well,  it's  a  wicked,  wanton,  infernal  affair  I  " 
So  judged  Newman  himself. 

"  Ah,  you  don't  approve  ?  "  his  friend  gravely 
questioned,  while  he  himself  remained  passionately 
careless  of  the  involved  reflexion  on  this  gentleman's 
control  of  the  encounter. 
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"  Approve  ?  "  cried  Newman.  **  I  wish  that  when 
I  had  him  there  night  before  last  I  had  locked  him 
up  in  my  cabinet  de  toilette  !  " 

Valentin's  supporter  opened  his  eyes  and  shook 
his  head  up  and  down  two  or  three  times,  portent- 
ously, with  a  little  flute-like  whistle.  But  he  had 
evidently  been  prepared,  in  respect  to  this  outer 
barbarian,  for  some  oddity  of  emotion  and  expression. 
They  had  in  any  case  reached  the  inn,  where  a  stout 
maid-servant  in  a  nightcap  was  on  the  threshold, 
with  a  lantern,  to  take  the  traveller's  bag  from  the 
porter  who  trudged  behind  him.  Valentin  was  lodged 
on  the  ground  floor  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and 
Newman's  companion  went  along  a  stone-faced  pass- 
age and  softly  opened  a  door.  Then  he  beckoned  to 
the  visitor,  who  advanced  and  looked  into  the  room, 
lighted  by  a  single  shaded  candle.  Beside  the  fire 
sat  M.  de  Grosjoyaux  asleep  in  his  dressing-gown — 
a  short  stout  fair  man,  with  an  ait  of  gay  surprise, 
whom  Newman  had  seen  several  times  in  Valentin's 
company.  On  the  bed  lay  Valentin,  pale  and  still, 
his  eyes  closed — a  figure  very  shocking  to  Newman, 
who  had  known  it  hitherto  awake  to  its  finger-tix)s. 
M.  de  Grosjoyaux's  ccWeague  pointed  to  an  open 
door  beyond  and  whispered  that  the  doctor  was 
within,  where  he  kept  guard.  So  long  as  Valentin 
slept,  or  seemed  to  sleep,  of  course  he  was  not  to  be 
approached ;  so  our  hero  withdrew  for  the  present, 
committing  himself  to  the  care  of  the  half-waked 
bonne.  She  took  him  to  a  room  above-stairs  and 
introduced  him  to  abed  on  which  a  magnified  bolster, 
in  yellow  calico,  figmred  as  a  counterpane.  He  lay 
down  and,  in  spite  of  his  counterpane  and  most  other 
things,  slept  for  three  or  four  hours.  When  he  awoke 
the  morning  was  advanced  and  the  sun  filling  his 
window,  outside  of  which  he  heard  the  clucking  of 
hens. 
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While  he  was  dressing  there  came  to  his  door 
a  message  from  M.  de  Grosjoyaux  and  his  com- 
panion, who  amiably  proposed  he  should  breakfast 
with  them.  Presently  he  went  downstairs  to  the 
little  stone -paved  dining-room,  where  the  maid- 
servant, who  had  taken  off  her  nightcap,  was  serving 
the  repast.  M.  de  Grosjoyaux  was  there,  surprisingly 
fresh  for  a  gentleman  who  had  been  playing  sick- 
nurse  half  the  night ;  he  now  rubbed  his  hands  very 
constantly  and  very  hard  and  watched  the  breakfast- 
table  attentively.  Newman  renewed  acquaintance 
with  him  and  learned  that  Valentin  was  still  in  a 
doze ;  the  doctor,  who  had  had  a  fairly  tranquil 
night,  was  at  present  sitting  with  him.  Before  M. 
de  Grosjoyaux's  associate  reappeared  Newman  learned 
that  his  name  was  M.  Ledoux  and  that  Bellegarde's 
acquaintance  with  him  dated  from  the  days  when 
they  served  together  in  the  Pontifical  Zouaves.  M. 
Ledoux  was  the  nephew  of  a  distinguished  Ultra- 
montane bishop.  At  last  he  came  in  with  an  effect 
of  dress  in  which  an  ingenious  attempt  at  adjustment 
at  once  to  a  confirmed  style  and  to  the  peculiar 
situation  was  visible,  and  with  a  gravity  tempered  by 
a  decent  deference  to  the  best  breakfast  the  Croix 
Helv^tique  had  ever  set  forth.  Valentin's  servant, 
who  was  allowed  but  with  restrictions  the  honour 
of  attending  his  master,  had  been  lending  a  light 
Parisian  hand  in  the  kitchen.  The  two  Frenchmen 
did  their  best  to  prove  that  if  circumstances  might 
overshadow  they  couldn't  really  obscure  the  national 
gift  for  good  talk,  and  M.  Ledoux  delivered  a  neat 
Httle  eulogy  on  poor  Bellegarde,  whom  he  pronounced 
the  most  charming  Englishman  he  had  ever  known. 

"  Do  you  call  him  an  Englishman  ?  "  Newman 
asked. 

M.  Ledoux  smiled  a  moment  and  then  just  fell 
short  of  an  epigram  :    "  C'est  plm  qu'un  Anglais,  le 
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cher  homme — c*est  un   Anglomane !  "     Newman    re- 
turned, sturdily  and  handsomely,  that  any  country 
might  have  been  proud  to  claim  him,  and  M.   de 
Grosjoyaux  remarked  that  it  was  really  too  soon  to 
deliver  a  funeral  oration  on  poor  Bellegarde.     "  Evi- 
dently," said   M.   Ledoux.     "  But   I   couldn't    help 
observing  this  morning  to  Mr.  Newman  that  when 
a  man  has  taken  such  excellent  measures  for  his 
salvation  as  our  dear  friend  did  last  evening,  it  seems 
almost  a  pity  he  should  put  it  in  peril  again  by 
coming  back  to  the  world."     M.  Ledoux  was  a  great 
Catholic,  and  Newman  thought  him  a  queer  mixture. 
His  countenance,  by  dayUght,  had  an  amiably  satur- 
nine cast ;  he  had  a  large  lean  nose  and  looked  like  an 
old  Spanish  picture.     He  appeared  to  think  the  use 
of  pistols  at  thirty  paces  a  very  perfect  arrangement, 
provided,  should  one  get  hit,  one  might  promptly  see 
the  priest.     He  took,  clearly,  a  great  satisfaction  in 
Valentin's  interview  with  that  functionary,  and  yet 
his  general  tone  was  far  from  indicating  a  sancti- 
monious habit  of  mind.    M.  Ledoux  had  evidently  a 
high  sense  of  propriety  and  was  furnished,  in  respect 
to  ever^hing,  with  an  explanation  and  a  grave  grin 
that  combined  together  to  push  his  moustache  up 
under  his  nose.    Savoir-vivre — ^knowing  how  to  live — 
was  his  strong  point,  in  which  he  included  knowing 
how  to  die  ;   but,  as  Newman  reflected  with  a  good 
deal  of  dumb  irritation,  he  seemed  disposed  to  dele- 
gate to  others  the  application  of  his  mastery  of  this 
latter   resource.     M.    de   Grosjoyaux   was   quite    of 
another  complexion  and  could  but  have  regarded  his 
friend's  theological  unction  as  the  sign  of  an  inaccess-  J 
ibly  superior  spirit.     His  surprise  was  so  bright  that  j 
it  made  him  look  amused  ;  as  if,  under  the  impression 
of  M.  Kapp's  mere  mass,  he  couldn't  recover  from 
the  oddity  of  these  hazards,  that  of  the  translation  of 
so  much  large  looseness  into  a  thing  so  fine  as  a, 
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direction— even,  as  it  were,  a  dreadfully  wrong  one. 
He  could  have  understood  the  coup  if  it  had  been  his 
own  indeed,  and  he  kept  looking  through  the  window, 
over  the  shoulder  of  M.  Ledoux,  at  a  slender  tree  by 
the  end  of  a  lane  opposite  the  inn,  as  if  measuring  its 
distance  from  his  extended  arm  and  secretly  wishing 
that,  since  the  association  of  ideas  was  so  close,  he 
might  indulge  in  a  little  speculative  practice. 

Newman  found  his  company  depressing,  almost 
irritating.  He  himself  could  neither  eat  nor  talk ; 
his  soul  was  sore  with  grief  and  anger  and  the  weight 
of  his  double  sorrow  intolerable.  He  sat  with  his  eyes 
on  his  plate,  counting  the  minutes,  wishing  at  one 
moment  that  Valentin  would  see  him  and  leave  him 
free  to  go  in  quest  of  Madame  de  Cintre  and  his  lost 
happiness,  and  mentally  calling  himself  a  vile  brute 
the  next,  for  the  egotism  of  his  impatience.  He  at 
least  was  poor  enough  coihpany,  and  even  his  acute 
preoccupation  and  his  general  lack  of  .  the  habit, 
determined  by  all  his  need,  of  pondering  the  im- 
pression he  produced,  didn't  prevent  his  guessing  the 
others  to  be  puzzled  at  poor  Bellegarde's  taking  such 
a  fancy  to  a  dull  barbarian  as  to  desire  him  at  his 
deathbed.  After  breakfast  he  strolled  forth  alone 
into  the  village  and  looked  at  the  fountain,  the  geese, 
the  open  barn-doors,  the  brown,  bent  old  women  who 
showed  their  hugely-darned  i^ocking-heels  at  the  end 
of  their  slowly-clicking  sabots,  as  well  as  at  the 
beautiful  view  of  snowy  Alp  and  purple  Jura  hanging 
across  either  end  of  the  rude  street.  The  day  was 
brilliant ;  early  spring  was  in  the  air  and  the  sunshine, 
and  the  winter's  damp  trickled  out  of  the  cottage 
eaves.  It  was  birth  and  brightness  for  all  nature, 
even  for  chirping  chickens  and  other  feathered  wad- 
dling particles,  and  it  was  to  be  death  and  burial  for 
poor  foolish,  generous,  precious  Valentin.  Newman 
walked  as  far  as  the  village  church  and  went  into  the 
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small  graveyard  beside  it,  where  he  sat  down  and 
looked  at  the  awkward  tablets  planted  about.  They 
were  all  sordid  and  hideous,  and  he  could  feel  only 
the  hardness  and  coldness  of  death.  He  got  up  and 
came  back  to  the  inn,  where  he  found  M.  Ledoux 
having  colBfee  and  a  cigarette  at  a  little  green  table 
which  he  had  caused  to  be  carried  into  the  small 
garden.  Newman,  learning  that  the  doctor  was  still 
sitting  with  Valentin,  asked  if  he  mightn't  be  allowed 
to  relieve  him  ;  he  had  a  great  desire  to  be  useful  to 
their  patient.  This  was,  through  M.  Ledoux,  easily 
arranged ;  the  doctor  was  very  glad  to  go  to  bed. 
He  was  a  youthful  and  rather  jaunty  practitioner, 
but  he  had  a  clever  face  and  the  ribbon  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour  in  his  buttonhole  ;  Newman  listened  atten- 
tively to  his  instructions  and  took  mechanically  from 
his  hand  an  old  book  that  had  lain  on  the  window- 
seat  of  the  inn,  recommended  by  him  as  a  help  to 
wakefulness  and  which  proved  an  odd  volume  of 
Les  Liaisons  Dangereuses. 

Valentin  still  lay  with  his  eyes  closed  and  without 
visible  change  of  condition.  Newman  sat  down  near 
him  and  for  a  long  time  narrowly  watched  him.  Then 
he  let  his  vision  stray  with  his  consciousness  of  his 
own  situation — ^range  away  and  rest  on  the  chain  of 
the  Alps  disclosed  by  the  drawing  of  the  scant  white 
cotton  curtain  of  the  window,  through  which  the  sun- 
shine passed  and  lay  in  squares  on  the  red-tiled  floor. 
He  tried  to  interweave  his  gloom  with  strains  of  hope, 
but  only  half  succeeded.  What  had  happened  to  him 
was  violent  and  insolent,  like  all  great  strokes  of  evil  ; 
unnatural  and  monstrous,  it  showed  the  hard  hand 
of  the  Fate  that  rejoices  in  the  groans  and  the  blood 
of  men,  in  the  tears  and  the  terrors  of  women,  and 
he  had  no  arms  against  it.  At  last  a  sound  struck  on 
the  stillness  and  he  heard  Valentin's  voice. 

"It  can't  be  about  me  you're  pulling  that  long 
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face  1  "  He  found  when  he  turned  that  his  patient  lay 
in  the  same  position,^but  with^eyes^now  open  and 
showing  the  glimmer  of  a  smile.^It  was  with  a  very 
slender  straxgth  that  he  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand 
answered.  *'  Fve  been  watching  you  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,"  Valentin  went  on  ;  "  youVe  been  looking 
Sis  if  you  too  had  had  to  swallow  some  vile  drug. 
You're  greatly  disgusted  with  me,  I  see.  Well,  of 
course  1    So  am  I !  " 

**  Oh,  I  shan't  abuse  you/'  said  Newman.  "  I  feel 
too  badly.    And  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  getting  offi  They've  quite  settled  that. 
Aren't  you  here  to  see  me  off  ?  " 

"  That's  for  you  to  settle  ;  you  can  get  well  if  you 
try,"  Newman  declared  with  a  queer  strained  quaver. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  how  can  I  try  ?  Trying's  violent 
exercise,  and  that  sort  of  thing  isn't  in  order  for 
a  man  with  a  hole  in  his  side  as  big  as  your  hat, 
which  begins  to  bleed  if  he  moves  a  hair's  breadth. 
I  knew  you'd  come,"  he  continued ;  "I  knew  I 
should  wake  up  and  find  you  here ;  so  I'm  not  sur- 
prised. But  last  night  I  was  very  impatient.  I 
didn't  see  how  I  could  keep  still  without  you.  It  Was 
a  matter  of  keeping  still,  just  like  this ;  as  still  as  a 
mummy  in  his  case.  You  talk  about  tr5dng ;  I  tried 
that  I  Well,  here  I  am  yet  —  these  twenty  hours. 
It's  more  like  twenty  days."  Valaitin's  speech  was 
slowly  taken,  with  strange  precautions  and  punc- 
tuations, but  it  had,  however  faint,  the  flicker  of  his 
gaiety,  and  he  seemed  almost  to  say  what  he  wanted* 
It  was  visible,  however,  that  he  was  in  extreme 
pain,  and  at  last  he  again  closed  his  eyes.  Newman 
begged  him  to  make  no  effort — just,  as  he  called  it, 
to  take  his  ease ;  the  doctor  had  left  urgent  orders 
against  worry.  ''  Oh,"  returned  Valentin,  "  let  us  eat 
and  drink,  for  to-morrow — ^to-morrow —  I  "  And  he 
paused  again.     "No,  not  to-morrow,  perhaps,  but 
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today.  I  can't  eat  and  drinks  but  I  can  talk.  What's 
to  be  gained,  at  this  pass,  by  renun — ^renunciation? 
I  mustn't  use  such  big  words.  I  was  always  a  chat- 
terer ;  Lord,  how  I've  bavarcU  in  my  day  !  " 

''  That's  a  reason  for  keeping  quiet  now,"  said 
Newman.  "  We  know  how  beautifully  you  talk — ^it's 
all  right  about  that." 

But  Valentin,  without  heeding  him,  went  on  with 
the  same  effect  of  trouble  and  of  pluck.  '*  I  wanted 
to  see  you  because  you've  seen  my  sister.  Does  she 
know — ^wiU  she  come  ?  " 

Newman  felt  himself  the  poorest  of  deceivers. 
"  Yes,  by  this  time  she  must  know." 

"  Didn't  you  tell  her  ?  "  Valentin  asked.  And 
then,  in  a  moment :  "  Didn't  you  bring  me  any 
message  from  her  ? "  His  eyes  now  covered  his  friend 
Uke  Hfted  lamps. 

"  I  didn't  see  her  after  I  got  your  telegram.  I 
wrote  to  her." 

"  And  she  sent  you  no  answer  ?  " 

Newman  managed  to  reply  that  Madame  de  Cintre 
had  left  Paris.     '*  She  went  yesterday  to  Fleuri^res." 

"  Yesterday — ^to  Fleurieres  ?  Why  did  she  go  to 
Fleurieres  ?  What  d^y  is  this  ?  What  day  was 
yesterday  ?  Ah  then,  I  shan't  see  her,"  Valentin 
moaned.  "  Fleuri^es  is  tog  f ar  I  "  And  he  became 
dark  and  dumb  again,  only  breathing  a  little  harder. 
Newman  sat  silent,  invoking  duplicity,  but  was 
relieved  at  being  able  soon  to  believe  him  really  too 
weak  to  be  curious.  He  did,  however,  at  last  break 
out  again.  "  And  my  mother — ^and  my  brother — ^will 
they  come  ?     Are  they  at  Fleurieres  ?  " 

"  They  were  in  Paris^  but  I  didn't  see  them  either," 
Newman  answered.  "  If  they  received  your  telegram 
in  time  they'll  have  started  this  morning.  Otherwise 
they'll  be  obUged  to  wait  for  the  night  e^qwress  and 
change,  and  will  arrive  at  the  same  hour  I  did." 
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"  They  won't  thank  me— they  won't  thank  me/' 
Valentin  murmured.  "  They'll  pass  an  atrocious 
night,  and  Urbain  doesn't  like  the  early  morning  air. 
I  don't  remember  ever  in  my  life  to  have  seen  him 
before  noon — before  breakfast.  No  one  ever  saw 
him.  We  don't  know  how  he  is  then.  Perhaps  he's 
different.  Who  knows  ?  Posterity  perha,ps  wiU 
know.  That's  the  time  he  works  in  his  cabinet,  at  the 
history  of  the  Princesses.  But  I  had  to  send  for 
them — ^hadn't  I  ?  And  then  I  want  to  see  my  mother 
sit  there  where  you  sit  and  say  good-bye  to  her — 
hear  her  above  all  say  hers  to  me.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  I  don't  know  her — she  may  have  some  surprise 
for  me.  Don't  think  you  know  her  yet,  yourself; 
perhaps  she  may  surprise  you.  But  if  I  can't  see 
Qaire  I  don't  care — ^what  do  you  call  it  ? — a  red  cent. 
Have  you  then  green  sous  or  blue  ones  or  any  other 
colour  ?  Ah  vous,  nton  cher,  vous  en  avez,  vous,  de 
toutes  les  couleurs  J  But  what's  the  matter-— while  I've 
been  dreaming  of  her  ?  Why  did  she  go  to  Fleuri^res 
to-day  ?  She  never  told  me.  What  has  happened  ? 
Ah,  she  ought  to  have  guessed  I'm  here — ^in  this  bad 
way.  It's  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  ever  dis- 
appointed me.    Poor,  poor  Claire.!  " 

"  You  know  we're  not  man  and  wife  quite  yet — 
your  sister  and  I,"  said  Newman.  "  She  doesn't  yet 
account  to  me  for  all  her  actions."  He  tried  to  throw 
off  this  statement  with  grace,  but  felt  how  little  the 
muscles  of  his  face  served  him. 

Valentin  looked  at  him  harder.  "  Have  you  two 
unimaginably  quarrelled  ?  " 

"  Never,  never,  never  I  "  Newman  exclaimed. 

"  How  happily  you  say  that !  "  said  Valentin. 
"  You're  going  to  be  happy — ^la-la  1  "  In  answer  to 
this  stroke  of  iipny,  none  the  less  powerful  for  being 
so  unconscious,  all  poor  Newman  could  do  was  to 
give  a  helpless  and  ridiculous  grin,  for  the  conscious 
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failure  of  which  he  then  more  ridiculously  blushed. 
Valentin,  still  playing  over  him  the  fitful  light  of 
fever,  presently  said  :  "  But  something  is  the  matter 
with  you.  I  watched  you  just  now ;  you  haven't  a 
bridegroom's  face.'' 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  Newman  desperately  pleaded, 
"  how  can  I  show  you  a  bridegroom's  face  ?  If  you 
think  I  enjoy  seeing  you  lie  here  and  not  being  able 
to  help  you —  !  " 

"  Why,  you're  just  the  man  to  be  jolly  and — what 
do  you  call  it  ? — ^to  crow  ;  don't  forfeit  your  right  to 
it !  I'm  a  proof  of  your  wisdom.  When  was  a  man 
ever  down  when  he  could  say  '  I  told  you  so  !  '  You 
told  me  so,  you  know.  You  did  what  you  could  about 
it.  You  said  some  very  good  things  ;  I've  thought 
them  carefully  over.  But,  my  dear  friend,  I  was 
right,  all  the  same.    This  is  the  regular  way." 

"  I  didn't  do  what  I  ought,"  said  Newman.  "  I 
ought  to  have  done  something  better." 

"  For  mstance  ?  " 

"  Oh,  something  or  other.  I  ought  to  have  treated 
you  as  a  vicious  small  boy  and  have  locked  you  up." 

"  Well,  I'm  a  very  small  boy  now,"  Valentin  softly 
sighed,  "  and  God  knows  I've  been  vicious  enough ! 
I'm  even  rather  less  than  an  infant.  An  infant's 
helpless,  but  it's  generally  voted  promising.  I'm  not 
promising,  eh  ?  Society  can't  lose  a  less  valuable 
member."  Newman  was  strongly  moved.  He  got 
up  and  turned  his  back  on  his  friend  and  walked 
away  to  the  window,  where  he  stood  looking  out  but 
only  vaguely  seeing.  "  No,  I  don't  like  the  look  of 
your  back,"  Valentin  continued.  "  I've  always  been 
an  observer  of  backs  ;  yours  is  quite  out  of  sorts." 

Newman  returned  to  his  bedside  and  begged  him 
to  be  quiet.  '*  Only  rest  and  get  well,  give  yourself 
the  very  best  chance.  That's  what  you  want  and 
what  you  must  do.    Get  well  and  help  me." 
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"  I  told  you  you  were  in  trouble  !  But  how  can 
I  '  help  '  you  ?  "  Valentin  wailed. 

"  I'll  let  you  know  when  you're  better.  You  were 
always  awfully  inquiring ;  there's  something  to  get 
well /or ! "  Newman  answered  with  resolute  animation. 

Valentin  relapsed  once  m<M:e  and  lay  a  long  time 
without  speaking.  He  seemed  even  to  have  fallen 
asleep.  But  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  was  again 
conversing.  *'  I'm  rather  sorry  about  that  place  in 
the  bank.  Who  knows  but  I  might  have  become 
another  Rothschild?  But  I  wasn't  meant  for  a 
banker  ;  bankers  are  not  so  easy  to  kill.  Don't  you 
think  I've  been  very  easy  to  kill  ?  It's  not  like 
a  serious  man.  It's  really  very  mortifying.  It's  like 
telling  your  hostess  you  must  go,  when  you  count 
upon  her  begging  you  to  stay,  and  then  finding  she 
does  no  such  thing.  '  Really — so  soon  ?  You've 
only  just  come  I '  This  beastly  underbred  life  of  ours 
doesn't  make  me  any  such  poUte  little  speech." 

Newman  for  some  time  said  nothing,  but  at  last  he 
broke  out.  "  It's  a  bad  case — ^it's  a  bad  case — ^it's 
the  worst  case  I  ever  met.  I  don't  want  to  say 
anything  unpleasant,  but  I  can't  help  it.  I've  seen 
men  dying  before — and  I've  seen  men  shot.  I've 
seen  men  in  the  worst  kind  of  holes— worse  even 
than  yours.  But  it  always  seemed  more  natural  ; 
they  were  of  no  accoimt  compared  to  you — ^and  at 
any  rate  /  didn't  care.  But  now — damnation,  dam^ 
nation !  You  might  have  done  something  more  to 
the  piupose.  It's  about  the  meanest  wind-up  of  a 
man's  legitimate  business  I  can  imagine  !  " 

Valentin  feebly  waved  his  hand  to  and  fro.  "  Don't 
insist — don't  insist!  It's  taking  a  mean  advantage 
For  you  see  at  the  bottom--<iown  at  the  bottom 
in  a  little  place  as  small  as  the  end  of  a  wine-funnel 
— I  agree  with  you  I  "  A  few  mcmients  after  this  the 
doctor  put  his  head  through  the  half-opened  door 
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and,  perceiving  his  charge  was  awake,  came  in  to 
feel  his  pulse.  He  shcok  bis  head  and  declared  he 
bad  talked  too  much — ^ten  times  too  much.  "  Non- 
sense I  "  his  patient  protested  ;  "  a  man  sentenced  to 
death  is  allowed  to  get  in  first  all  he  can.  He  can't 
talk  after,  and  if  he  was  ever  a  talker — !  Have 
you  never  read  an  account  of  an  execution  in  a  news- 
paper ?  ",  he  went  on.  "  Don't  they  always  set  a  lot 
of  people  at  the  prisoner — ^lawyers,  reporters,  priests 
— ^to  make  him  talk  ?  But  it's  not  Newman's  fault ; 
he  sits  there  as  mmn  as  a  death's-head." 

The  doctor  observed  that  it  was  time  the  wound 
should  be  dressed  again ;  MM.  de  Grosjoyaux  and 
Ledoux,  who  bad  already  witnessed  this  delicate 
operation,  taking  Newman's  place  as  assistants. 
Newman  withdrew,  learning  from  his  fellow-watchers 
in  the  other  room  that  they  had  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Marquis  to  the  effect  that  their  message  had 
been  delivered  in  the  Rue  de  I'Universit^  too  late  to 
allow  him  to  take  the  morning  train,  but  that  he 
would  start  with  his  mother  in  the  evening.  Our 
friend  wandered  away  into  the  village  again  and 
walked  about  restlessly  for  two  or  three  hours.  The 
day  had,  in  its  regulated  gloom,  the  length  of  some 
interminable  classic  tragedy.  At  dusk  he  came  back 
and  dined  with  the  doctor  and  M.  Ledoux.  The 
dressing  of  Valentin's  wound  had  been  a  very  critical 
business ;  the  question  was  definitely  whether  he 
could  bear  a  repetition  of  it.  He  then  declared  that 
he  must  beg  of  Mr.  Newman  to  deny  himself  for  the 
present  the  satisfaction  of  sitting  with  M.  de  Belle- 
garde  ;  more  than  any  one  else,  apparently,  he  had 
the  flattering  but  fatal  gift  of  interesting  laim  more 
than  he  could  bear.  M.  ledoux,  at  this,  swallowed  a 
glass  of  wine  in  silence ;  he  must  have  been  wondering 
what  the  deuce  Bellegarde  found  so  exciting  in  the 
American. 
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Newman,  after  dinner,  went  up  to  his  room,  where, 
flinging  himself  too  on  his  bed  at  his  grim  length,  he 
lay  staring,  for  blank  weariness,  at  the  Ughted  candle 
and  thinking  that  Valentin  was  dying  downstairs. 
Late,  when  tihe  candle  had  burnt  low,  came  a  soft  tap 
at  his  door.  The  doctor  stood  there  with  another 
light  and  a  motion  of  despair. 

"  He  must  faire  la  fUe  toujour s  h  He  insists  on 
seeing  you,  and  I'm  afraid  you  must  come.  I  think 
that  at  this  rate  he'll  hardly  outlast  the  night." 

Newman  went  back  to  Valentin's  room,  which  he 
found  lighted  by  a  taper  on  the  hearth,  but  with  its 
occupant  begging  for  something  brighter.  "  I  want 
to  see  your  face.  They  say  you  work  me  up,"  he 
went  on  as  Newman  compHed  with  this  request, 
"  and  I  confess  I've  felt  worked  up ;  but  it  isn't 
you — ^it's  my  own  great  intelligence,  that  sacred 
spark,  of  whicb  you've  such  an  opinion.  Sit  down 
there  and  let  me  look  at  you  again."  Newman  seated, 
himself » folded  his  arms  and  bent  a  heavy  gaze  on  his 
friend.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  now  idaying  a  part, 
mechanically,  in  the  most  lugubrious  of  comedies, 
Valentin  faced  him  thus  for  some  time.  "  Yes,  this 
morning  I  was  right ;  you've  something  on  your 
mind  heavier  than  ever  I've  had.  Gjme,  I'm  a  dying 
man,  and  it's  indecent  to  deceive  me.  Something 
happened  after  I  left  Paris.  It  wasn't  for  nothing 
that  my  sister  started  off  at  this  season  of  the  year 
for  Fleuri^es.  Why  was  it  ?  It  sticks  in  my  crop. 
I've  been  thinking  it  over,  and  if  you  don't  tell  me 
I  shall  guess." 

"  I  had  better  not  tell  you,"  Newman  mildly, 
reasoned.     "  It  won't  do  you  any  good." 

"  If  you  think  it  will  do  me  any  good  not  to  tell 
me  you're  very  much  mistaken.  There's  trouble 
about  your  marriage." 

"  Yes.    There's  trouble  about  my  marriage." 
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"  Good  !  "  With  which  Valentin  again  waited  a 
Uttle.     "  They've  stopped  it  off." 

"  They've  stopped  it  off,"  Newman  admitted. 
Now  that  he  had  spoken  out  he  foimd  in  it  a  relief 
that  deepened  as  he  went  on.  "  Your  mother  and 
brother  have  broken  faith.  They've  decided  that  it 
can't  take  place.  They've  decided  I'm  not  good 
enough — ^when  they  come  to  think  of  it.  They've 
taken  back  their  word.  Since  you  want  to  know, 
there  it  is  I  "  Valentin  uttered  a  strange  soimd, 
thrice  lifting  his  hands  and  letting  them  drop.  "  I'm 
sorry  not  to  have  anything  better  to  tell  you  of  them," 
Newman  pursued.  '*  But  it's  not  my  fault.  I  was 
indeed  bewildered  enough  when  yoiu:  telegram  reached 
me ;  I  was  quite  upside  down.  You  may  imagine 
whether  I  feel  any  better  now." 

Valentin  gasped  and  moaned  as  if  his  wound  were 
throbbing.  '*  Broken  faith,  broken  faith  I  And  my 
sister — ^my  sister  ?  " 

"  Your  sister's  very  unhappy  ;  she  has  consented 
to  give  me  up.  I  don't  know  why — I  don't  know 
what  they've  done  to  her ;  it  must  be  something 
pretty  bad.  In  justice  to  her  you  ought  to  know. 
They've  made  her  suffer — ^what  it  is  they  must  have 
put  her  through  I  I  haven't  seen  her  alone,  but  only 
before  them.  We  had  an  interview  yesterday  morn- 
ing. They  let  me  have  it  full  in  the  face.  They  told 
me  to  go  about  my  business.  It  seems  to  me  a  very 
bad  case.  I'm  sorry  to  have  such  a  report  to  make  of 
them.    I'm  angry,  I'm  sore,  I'm  sick." 

Valentin  lay  there  staring,  his  eyes  more  brilliantly 
lighted,  his  lips  soundlessly  parted,  a  flush  of  coloiu: 
in  his  pale  face.  Newman  had  never  before  uttered 
so  many  words  in  the  plaintive  key,  but  now,  in 
speaking  to  his  friend  in  that  friend's  extremity,  he 
had  a  sense  of  making  his  lament  somewhere  within 
the  presence  of  the  power  that  men  pray  to  in  trouble ; 
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he  felt  his  outgush  of  resentment  as  a  spiritual  act, 
an  appeal  to  higher  protection.  "  And  Claire,"  the 
young  man  breathed  ;  "  Claire  ?  She  has  given 
you  up  ?  " 

"  I  don't  really  believe  it." 

"  No,  don't  believe  it,  don't  believe  it.  She's 
gaining  time.    Believe  that." 

"  I  inmiensely  pity  her  !  "  said  Newman. 

"  Poor,  poor  Claire  !  "  Valentin  sighed.  "  But 
they — ^but  they —  ?  "  And  he  paused  again.  "  You 
saw  them  ;  they  dismissed  you,  face  to  face  ?  " 

"  Face  to  face — rather !  " 

"  What  did  they  say  ?  " 

"  They  said  they  couldn't  stand  a  commercial 
person." 

Valentin  put  out  his  hand  and  laid  it  on  Newman's 
arm.  "And  about  their  promise  —  their  engage- 
ment with  you  ?  " 

"  They  made  a  distinction.  They  said  it  was  to 
hold  good  only  until  Madame  de  Cintr^  accepted 
me." 

"  But  since  she  did—  !  " 

"  Well,  since  she  did — after  she  did — they  found, 
as  I  understand,  that  they  couldn't." 

Valentin  lay  staring — ^his  flush  died  away.  "  Don't 
tell  me  any  more.     I'm  ashamed." 

"  You  ?  You're  the  soul  of  honour,"  said  Newman 
very  simply. 

Valentin  groaned  and  averted  his  head.  For  some 
time  nothing  more  was  said.  Then  he  turned  back 
again  and  found  a  certain  force  to  press  Newmaji's 
arm.  "  It's  very  bad — ^very  bad.  When  my  people 
— ^when  my  '  race ' — coiiie  to  that,  it  is  time  for  me 
to  pass  away.  I  believe  in  my  sister  ;  she'll  explain. 
Pardon  her,  allow  for  her,  be  patient  with  her  ;  wait 
for  that.  If  she  can't — ^if  she  can't  make  her  con- 
duct clear  :  well,  forgive  her  somehow ;  at  any  rate 
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don't  curse  her.  She'll  pay — she  has  paid ;  with 
her  one  chance  of  happiness.  But  for  the  others  it's 
very  bad — very  bad.  You  take  it  very  hard  ?  No, 
it's  a  shame  to  make  you  say  so."  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  again  there  was  a  ^ence.  Newman  felt  almost 
awed  ;  he  had  stirred  his  companion  to  depths  down 
into  which  he  now  shrank  from  looking.  Presently 
Valentin  fixed  him  again,  releasing  his  arm.  "  I 
apologise.  Do  you  understand  ?  Here  on  my  death- 
bed. I  apologise  for  my  family.  For  my  mother. 
For  my  brother.  For  the  name  I  was  proud  of. 
Voil^  !  "  he  added  softly. 

Newman  for  all  answer  took  his  hand  and  kept 
it  in  his  own.  He  remained  quiet,  and  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  the  doctor  noiselessly  returned.  Behind 
him,  through  the  half-open  door,  Newman  saw  the 
two  questioning  faces  of  MM.  de  Grosjoyaux  and 
Ledoux.  The  doctor  laid  a  hand  on  the  patient's 
wrist  and  sat  looking  at  him.  He  gave  no  sign,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  came  in,  M.  Ledoux  having  first 
beckoned  to  some  one  outside.  This  was  M.  le  cur^, 
who  carried  in  his  hand  an  object  unknown  to  New- 
man and  covered 'with  a  white  napkin.  M.  le  cure 
was  short,  round  and  red :  he  advanced,  pulling  off 
his  little  black  cap  to  Newman,  and  deposited  his 
burden  on  the  table ;  and  then  he  sat  down  in  the 
best  armchair,  folding  his  hands  across  his  person. 
The  other  gentlemen  had  exchanged  glances  which 
expressed  unanimity  as  to  the  timeliness  of  their 
presence.  But  for  a  long  time  Valentin  neither  spoke 
nor  moved.  It  was  Newman's  belief  afterwards  that 
M.  le  curd  had  gone  to  sleep.  At  last,  abruptly, 
their  friend  pronounced  Newman's  name.  This 
visitor  went  to  him  and  he  said  in  French  :  "  You're 
not  alone.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  alone."  Newman 
looked  at  the  doctor  and  the  doctor  looked  at  the 
cure,  who  looked  back  at  him  ;  and  then  the  doctor 
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and  the  cur^  together  gave  a  shrug.  "  Alone — ^for 
five  minutes,"  Valentin  repeated.  "  Please  leave  us." 
The  cur6  took  up  his  burden  again  and  led  the  way 
out,  followed  by  his  companions.  Newman  closed 
the  door  behind  them  and  came  back  to  Valentin, 
who  had  watched  all  this  intently. 

"  It's  very  bad,  it's  very  bad,"  he  said  after 
Newman  had  seated  himself  close.  "  The  more  I 
think  of  it  the  worse  it  is." 

"  Oh,  don't  think  of  it !  "  Newman  groaned. 

But  his  friend  went  on  without  heeding  him. 
"  Even  if  they  should  come  round  again  the  shame — 
the  baseness — ^is  there." 

"  Oh,  they  won't  come  round  !  "  said  Newman. 

'*  Well,  you  can  make  them." 

"  Make  them  ?  " 

"  I  can  tell  you  something — a  great  secret — an 
immense  secret.  You  can  use  it  against  them — 
frighten  them,  coerce  them." 

"  A  secret  I  "  Newman  repeated.  The  idea  of 
letting  Valentin,  on  his  dealhbed,  confide  to  him 
any  matter  sacredly  intimate,  shocked  him,  for  the 
moment,  and  made  him  draw  back.  It  seemed  an 
illicit  way  of  arriving  at  information  and  even  had 
a  vague  analogy  with  listening  at  a  keyhole.  Then 
suddenly  the  thought  of  reducing  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde  and  her  son  to  the  forms  of  submission  became 
attractive,  and,  as  to  lose  in  any  case  no  last  breath 
of  the  spirit  for  which  he  had  felt  such  a  kindness, 
he  brought  his  head  nearer.  For  some  time,  however, 
nothing  more  came.  Valentin  but  covered  him  with 
kindled,  expanded,  troubled  eyes,  and  he  began  to 
believe  he  had  spoken  in  delirium.  But  at  last  he 
spoke  again. 

"  There  was  something  done — something  done  at 
Fleuri^es.  It  was  some  wrong,  some  violence, 
I  believe  some  cruelty.    It  may  have  been — God 
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forgive  me  now  —  some  crime.  My  father — some- 
thing happened  to  him  :  I  don't  know  what ;  I've 
been  ashamed,  afraid,  to  know.  But  a  bad  business 
— a  worse  even  than  yoms — there  was  that.  My 
mother  knows — Urbain  knows." 

"  Something  happened  to  your  father  ?  "  Newman 
permitted  himself  to  ask. 

Valentin  looked  at  him  still  more  wide-eyed. 
"  He  didn't  get  weU.    They  didn't  let  him." 

** '  Let '  him  ?  " — Newman  stared  back.  "  Get 
well  of  what  ?  " 

But  the  inamense  effort  he  had  made,  first  to 
decide  to  utter  these  words  and  then  to  bring  them 
out,  appeared  to  have  taken  his  last  strength.  He 
lapsed  again  into  silence  and  Newman  sat  watch- 
ing him.  "  Do  you  understand  ?  "  he  began  again 
presently.  "  At  Fleuri^res.  You  can  find  out.  Mrs. 
Bread  knows.  Tell  her  I  made  this  point — at  this 
hour — of  your  asking  her.  She'll  give  you  the  truth 
itself— -and  then  you'll  show  them  you  know  it.  It 
may  do  something  for  you.  It  may  make  the 
difference.  If  it  doesn't,  tell  every  one.  It  will — ^it 
will" — ^here  Valentin's  voice  saiJc  to  the  feeblest 
murmur — "  it  will  pay  than." 

"  Pay  them  ?  " — ^Newman  wondered. 

"  What  you  owe  them  !  " 

The  words  died  away  in  a  long  vague  wail.  New- 
man stood  up,  deeply  impressed,  not  knowing  what 
to  say ;  his  heart  was  beating  as  never.  "  Thank 
you,"  he  said  at  last.  "  I'm  much  obliged."  But 
Valentin  seemed  not  to  hear  him ;  he  remained 
silent  and  his  silence  continued.  At  last  Newman 
went  and  opened  the  door.  »M.  le  cur6  re-entered, 
bearing  his  sacred  vessel  and  followed  by  a  young 
ministrant  at  his  altar  in  a  white  stole,  by  the  three 
gentlemen  and  by  Valentin's  servant.  It  was  quite 
processional. 
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Valentin  de  Bellegarde  died  tranquilly,  just  as 
the  cold  faint  March  dawn  began  to  clear  the  grave 
faces  of  the  little  knot  of  friends  gathered  about  his 
bedside.  An  hour  later  Newman  left  the  inn  and 
drove  to  Geneva;  he  was  naturally  unwilling  to 
be  present  at  the  arrival  of  Madame  de  Bellegarde 
and  her  first-bom.  At  Geneva,  for  the  moment,  he 
remained.  He  was  Uke  a  man  who  has  had  a  fall 
and  wants  to  sit  still  and  count  his  bruises.  He 
instantly  wrote  to  Madame  de  Cintr^,  detailing  to 
her  the  circumstances  of  her  brother's  death — ^with 
certain  exceptions — ^and  asking  her  what  was  the 
earUest  moment  at  which  he  might  hope  she  would 
consent  to  see  him.  M.  Ledoux  had  told  him  he  had 
reason  to  know  that  Valentin's  will — ^he  had  had  a 
great  deal  of  Ught  but  pleasant  personal  property  to 
dispose  of — contained  a  request  tiiat  he  should  be 
buried  near  his  father  in  the  churchyard  of  Fleu- 
ri^res,  and  Newman  intended  that  the  state  of  his 
own  relations  with  the  family  should  not  deprive  him 
of  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  pay  the  last  earthly 
honours  to  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.  He  reflected 
that  Valentin's  friendship  was  older  than  Urbain's 
enmity,  and  that  at  a  funeral  it  was  easy  to  escape 
notice.  Madame  de  Cintr^'s  answer  to  his  letter 
enabled  him  to  time  his  arrival  at  Fleuri^res.  This 
^jjswer  was  very  brief ;  it  ran  as  follows : 
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I  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  for  your  being 
with  Valentin.  It  is  the  most  inexpressible  sorrow  to 
me  that  I  was  not.  To  see  you  will  be  only  anguish ; 
there's  no  need  therefore  to  wait  for  what  you  call 
brighter  days.  It  is  all  one  now,  and  I  shall  have  no 
brighter  days.  Come  when  you  please  ;  only  notify 
me  first.  My  brother  is  to  be  buried  here  on  Friday, 
and  my  family  is  to  remain. — C.  de  C. 

On  receipt  of  this  Newman  had  gone  straight  to 
Paris  and  to  Poitiers.  The  journey  had  taken  him 
far  southward,  through  green  Touraine  and  across 
the  far-shining  Loire,  into  a  country  where  the  early 
spring  deepened  divinely  about  him,  but  he  had 
never  made  one  during  which  he  had  heeded  less  the 
lay  of  the  land.  He  alighted  at  an  hotel  in  respect 
to  which  he  scarce  knew  Whether  the  wealth  of  its 
provincial  note  more  graced  or  compromised  it,  and 
the  next  morning  drove  in  a  couple  of  hours  to  the 
village  of  Fleuri^res.  But  here,  for  all  his  melancholy, 
he  couldn't  resist  the  intensity  of  an  impression. 
The  petU  bourg  lay  at  the  base  of  a  huge  moimd,  on 
the  summit  of  which  stood  the  crumblmg  ruins  of  a 
feudal  castle,  much  of  whose  sturdy  material,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  wall  that  dtopped  along  the  hill  to 
enclose  the  clustered  houses  defensively,  had  been 
absorbed  into  the  very  substance  of  the  village.  The 
church  was  simply  the  former  chapel  of  the  castle, 
fronting  upon  its  grass-gTown  court,  which,  however, 
was  of  generous  enough  width  to  have  given  up  its 
qudntest  comer  to  a  small  place  of  interment.  Here 
the  very  headstones  themselves  seemed  to  sleep  as 
they  slanted  into  the  grass ;  liie  patient  elbow  of 
the  rampart  held  them  together  on  one  side,  and  m 
front,  far  beneath  their  mossy  Uds,  the  green  plains 
and  blue  distances  stretched  away.  The  approach 
to  the  church,  up  the  hill^  defied  all  wheels.     It  was 
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lined  with  peasants  two  or  three  rows  deep,  who 
stood  watching  old  Madame  de  Bellegarde  slowly 
ascend  on  the  arm  of  her  elder  son  and  behind  the 
pall-bearers  of  the  other.  Newman  chose  to  lurk 
among  the  common  mourners  who  murmured 
"  Madame  la  Comtesse  "  as  a  particular  tall  slimness 
almost  bowed  beneath  its  ensigns  of  woe  passed 
before  them.  He  stood  in  the  dusky  Uttle  church 
while  the  service  was  going  forward,  but  at  the 
dismal  tombside  he  turned  away  and  walked  down 
the  hill.  He  went  back  to  Poitiers  and  spent  two 
days  in  which  patience  and  revolt  were  confounded 
in  a  smgle  ache.  On  the  third  day  he  sent  Madame 
de  Cintre  a  note  to  the  effect  that  he  would  call  on 
her  in  the  afternoon,  and  in  accordance  with  this  he 
again  took  his  way  to  Fleuri^es.  He  left  his  vehicle 
at  the  tavern  in  the  village  street  and  obeyed  the 
simple  instructions  given  him  for  finding  the  chateau. 
"  It's  just  beyond  there,"  said  the  landlord,  and 
pointed  to  the  tree-tops  of  the  pare  above  the  oppo- 
site houses.  Newman  followed  the  first  cross-road  to 
the  right— it  was  bordered  with  mouldy  cottages — 
and  in  a  few  moments  saw  before  him  the  peaked 
roofs  of  the  towers.  Advancing  further  he  found 
himself  before  a  vast  iron  gate,  rusty  and  closed; 
here  he  paused  a  moment,  looking  through  the  bars. 
The  residence  was  near  the  road,  as  if  the  very  high- 
way belonged  to  it ;  this  gave  it  a  fine  old  masterly 
air.  Newman  learned  afterwards,  from  a  guide-book 
of  the  province,  that  it  dated  from  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  It  presented  to  the  wide-paved  area  which 
preceded  it,  and  which  was  edged  with  shabby  farm- 
buildings,  an  immense  fa9ade  of  dark  time-stained 
brick,  flanked  by  two  low  wings,  each  of  which 
terminated  in  a  Uttle  Dutch-looking  pavilion  capped 
with  a  fantastic  roof.  Two  towers  rose  behind,  and 
behind  the  towers  was  a  grand  group  of  elms  and 
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beeches,  now  just  faintly  green.  The  great  feature, 
however,  was  a  wide  green  river,  which  washed  the 
foundations  of  the  pile.  The  whole  mass  rose  from 
an  island  in  the  circling  stream,  so  that  this  formed 
a  perfect  moat,  spanned  by  a  two-arched  bridge 
without  a  parapet.  The  dull  brick  walls,  which  here 
and  there  made  a  grand  straight  sweep,  the  ugly  Uttle 
cupolas  of  the  wings,  the  deep-set  windows,  the  long 
steep  pinnacles  of  mossy  slate,  all  mirrored  them- 
selves in  the  quiet  water. 

Newman  rang  at  the  gate,  and  was  almost  fright- 
ened at  the  tone  with  which  a  big  rusty  bell  above 
his  head  replied  to  him.  An  old  woman  came  out 
from  the  gatehouse  and  opened  the  creaking  portal 
just  wide  enough  for  him  to  pass,  on  which  he  went 
in  and  across  the  dry  bare  court  and  the  little  cracked 
white  slabs  of  the  causeway  on  the  moat.  At  the 
door  of  the  house  he  waited  for  some  moments,  and 
this  gave  him  a  chance  to  observe  that  Fleuri^res 
was  not  *'  kept  up "  and  to  reflect  that  it  was  a 
melancholy  place  of  residence.  '*  It  looks,"  he  said 
to  himself — and  I  give  the  comparison  for  what  it 
is  worth — "  like  a  Chinese  penitentiary."  At  last 
the  door  was  opened  by  a  servant  whom  he  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  in  the  Rue  de  TUniversit^.  The 
man's  dull  face  brightened  as  he  perceived  our  hero, 
the  case  always  being  that  Newman,  for  indefinable 
reasons,  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  liveried  gentry. 
The  footman  led  the  way  across  a  great  main  vesti- 
bule, with  a  pyramid  of  plants  at  its  centre  and 
glass  doors  all  around,  to  what  appeared  to  be  the 
principal  saloon.  The  visitor  crossed  the  threshold 
of  a  room  of  superb  proportions,  which  made  him 
feel  at  first  like  a  tourist  with  a  guide-book  and  a 
cicerone  awaiting  a  fee.  But  when  his  guide  had 
left  him  alone  after  observing  that  he  would  caU 
Madame  la  Comtesse,  he  saw  the  place  contained 
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little  that  was  remarkable  beyond  a  dusky  ceiling 
with  curiously  carved  beams,  a  set  of  curtains  of 
elaborate  antiquated  tapestry  and  a  dark  oaken  floor 
polished  like  a  mirror.  He  waited  some  minutes, 
walking  up  and  down ;  then  at  last,  as  he  turned  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  saw  Madame  d^  Cintr6  had  come 
in  by  a  distant  door.  She  wore  a  black  dress — she 
stood  looking  at  him.  As  the  length  of  the  inmiense 
room  lay  between  them  he  had  time  to  take  her  well 
in  before  they  met  in  the  middle  of  it. 

He  was  dismayed  at  the  change  in  her  appearance. 
Pale,  heavy-browed,  almost  haggard,  with  a  monastic 
rigidity  in  her  dress,  she  had  Uttle  but  her  pure 
features  in  common  with  the  woman  whose  ractiant 
good  grace  he  had  hitherto  admired.  She  let  her 
eyes  rest  on  his  own  and  surrendered  to  him  her 
hand ;  but  the  eyes  were  like  two  rainy  autumn 
moons  and  the  touch  portentously  Ufeless.  "  I  was 
at  your  brother's  funeral,"  he  said.  "  Then  I  waited 
three  days.    But  I  could  wait  no  longer." 

"  Nothing  can  be  lost  or  gained  by  waiting,"  she 
answered.  "  But  it  was  very  considerate  of  you  to 
wait,  horribly  wronged  as  you've  been." 

"  I'm  glad  you  think  I've  been  horribly  wronged," 
said  Newman  with  that  vague  effect  of  whimsicality 
with  which  he  often  uttered  words  of  the  gravest 
meaning. 

"  Do  I  need  to  say  so  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  don't 
think  I've  wronged,  seriously,  many  persons ;  cer- 
tainly not  consciously.  To  you,  to  whom  I  have  done 
this  hard  and  cruel  thing,  the  only  reparation  I  can 
make  is  to  say  that  I  know  it,  that  I  feel  it.  But  such 
words  are  pitifully  poor." 

"  Oh,  they're  a  great  step  forward ! "  said  Newman 
with  a  fixed  and  ah — as  he  even  himself  felt — such 
an  anxious  smile  of  encouragement.  -He  pushed  a 
chair  toward  her  and  held  it,  looking  at  her  urgently. 
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She  sat  down  mechanically  and  he  seated  himself 
near  her ;  but  in  a  moment  he  got  up  and  stood  rest- 
lessly before  her.  She  remained  there  like  a  troubled 
creature  who  had  passed  through  the  stage  of  rest- 
lessness. 

"  I  say  nothing's  to  be  gained  by  my  seeing  you," 
she  went  on,  *'  and  yet  I'm  very  glad  you  came.  Now 
I  can  tell  you  what  I  feeL  It's  a  selfish  pleasure,  but 
it's  one  of  the  last  I  shall  have."  And  she  paused 
with  her  great  misty  eyes  on  him.  '*  I  know  how  I've 
deceived  and  injured  you ;  I  know  how  cruel  and 
cowardly  I've  been.  I  see  it  as  vividly  as  you  do — 
I  feel  it  to  the  ends  of  my  fingers."  And  she  un- 
clasped her  hands,  which  were  locked  together  in  her 
lap,  lifted  them  and  dropped  them  at  her  side.  "  Any- 
thing that  you  may  have  said  of  me  in  your  angriest 
passion  is  nothing  to  what  I  have  said  to  myself." 

"  In  my  angriest  passion,"  said  Newman,  "  I've 
said  nothing  hard  of  you.  The  very  worst  thing  I've 
said  of  you  yet  is  that  you're  the  most  perfect  of 
women."  And  he  seated  himself  before  her  again 
abruptly. 

She  flushed  a  little,  but  even  her  flush  was  dim. 
**  That's  because  you  think  I'll  come  back.  But  I 
shall  not  come  back.  It's  in  that  hope  you  have 
come  here,  I  know ;  I'm  very  sorry  for  you.  I'd  do 
almost  anything  for  you.  To  say  that,  after  what 
I  have  done,  seems  simply  impudent ;  but  what  can 
I  say  that  will  not  seem  impudent  ?  To  wrong  you 
and  apologise — that's  easy  enough.  I  should  not, 
heaven  forgive  me,  have  wronged  you."  She  stopped 
a  moment,  always  with  her  tragic  eyes  on  him,  but 
motioned  him  to  let  her  talk.  "  I  ought  never  to  have 
Hstened  to  you  at  first ;  that  was  the  wrong.  No 
good  could  come  of  it.  I  felt  it,  and  yet  I  hstened ; 
that  was  your  fault.  I  liked  you  too  much ;  I  beheved 
in  you." 
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"  And  don't  you  believe  in  me  liow  ?  " 

"More  than  ever.  But  now  it  doesn't  matter. 
IVe  giv^  you  up." 

Newman  gave  a  great  thump  with  his  clenched 
fist  upon  his  knee.  "Why,  why,  why?"  he  cried. 
'*  Give  me  a  reason — a  decent  reason.  You're  not 
a  child— ^you're  not  a  minor  nor  an  idiot.  You're  not 
obliged  to  drop  me  because  your  mother  told  you  to. 
Such  a  reason  isn't  worthy  of  you." 

"  I  know  that  ;  it's  not  worthy  of  me.  But  it's 
the  only  one  I  have  to  give.  After  all,"  said  Madame 
de  Cintre,  throwing  out  vain  hands,  "  think  me  an 
idiot  and  forget  me !  That  will  be  the  simplest 
way." 

He  got  up  and  wedked  away  with  a  crushing  sense 
that  his  cause  was  lost  and  yet  with  an  equal  inability 
to  give  up  fighting.  He  went  to  one  of  the  great 
windows  and  looked  out  at  the  stiffly-embanked  river 
and  the  formal  gardens  beyond  it.  When  he  turned 
round  she  had  risen ;  she  stood  there  sil^t  and 
passive,  so  passive  that  it  told  terribly  of  her  detach- 
ment. "  You're  not  frank,"  he  began  again  ;  '*  you're 
not  really  honest  any  more  than  you're  merciful. 
Instead  of  saying  you're  imbecile  you  should  say 
that  other  people  are  wicked.  Your  mother  and  your 
brother  have  been  false  and  cruel ;  they  have  been  so 
to  me,  and  I'm  sure  they  have  been  so  to  you.  Why 
do  you  try  to  shield  them  ?  Why  do  you  sacrifice  me 
to  them  ?  I'm  not  false  ;  I'm  not  crueL  You  don't 
know  what  you  give  up ;  I  can  tell  you  that — :you 
don't.  They  bully  you  and  plot  about  you ;  and 
I — I — "  And  he  paused,  lifting  the  strong  arms  to 
which  she  wouldn't  come.  She  but  turned  away  and 
began  to  leave  him.  "  You  told  me  the  other  day 
that  you  were  afraid  of  your  mother,"  he  followed 
her  to  say.  "  It  must  have  meant  something.  What 
therefore  did  it  mean  ?  " 
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She  shook  her  head.  "  I  remember.  I  was  sorry 
afterwards." 

"  You  were  sorry  when  she  came  down  on  you 
and  used  some  atrocious  advantage.  In  God's  name, 
what  IS  it  she  does  to  you  ?  " 

"  Nothing.  Nothing  that  you  can  understand. 
And  now  that  I've  given  you  up  I  mustn't  complain 
of  her  to  you." 

"  That's  no  reasoning  !  "  cried  Newman.  "  Com- 
plain of  her,  on  the  contrary,  for  all  you're  worth. 
To  whom  on  God's  earth  but  to  me  ?  Tell  me  all 
about  it,  frankly  and  trustfully,  as  you  ought,  and 
we'll  talk  it  over  so  satisfactorily  that  you'll  keep 
your  plighted  faith." 

Madame  de  Cintr6  looked  down  some  moments 
fixedly ;  at  last  she  raised  her  eyes.  "  One  good  at 
least  has  come  of  this  :  I've  made  you  judge  me  more 
fairly.  You  thought  of  me  in  a  way  that  did  me  great 
honour ;  I  don't  know  why  you  had  taken  it  into 
your  head.  But  it  left  me  no  loophole  for  escape — 
no  chance  to  be  the  common  weak  creature  I  am.  It 
was  not  my  fault ;  I  warned  you  from  the  first.  But 
I  ought  to  have  warned  you  more.  I  ought  to  have 
convinced  you  that  I  was  doomed  to  disappoint  you. 
But  I  was,  in  a  way,  too  proud.  You  see  what  my 
superiority  amounts  to,  I  hope ! "  she  went  on, 
raising  her  voice  with  a  tremor  that  even  then  and 
there  he  found  all  so  inconsequently  sweet.  "  I'm 
too  proud  to  be  honest,  I'm  not  too  proud  to  be 
faithless.  I'm  timid  and  cold  and  selfish.  I'm  afraid 
of  being  uncomfortable." 

"  And  you  call  marrying  me  uncomfortable  ?  "  he 
stared. 

She  flushed  as  with  the  sense  of  being  only  shut  up 

in  her  pain,  and  seemed  to  say  that  if  begging  his 

pardon  in  words  had  that  effect  of  an  easy  condition 

for  her  she  might  at  least  thus  mutely  express  her 
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perfect  comprehension  of  his  finding  her  conduct 
odious.  "  It's  not  marrying  you  ;  it's  doing  all  that 
would  go  with  it.  It's  the  rupture,  the  defiance,  the 
insisting  upon  being  happy  in  my  own  way.  What 
right  have  I  to  be  happy  when — ^when —  ?  "  Again 
she  broke  down. 

"  When  what  ?  "  he  jMessed. 

"  When  others  have  so  suffered." 

"  What  others  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  What  have  you 
to  do  with  any  others  but  me  ?  Besides,  you  said 
just  now  that  you  wanted  happiness  and  that  you 
should  find  it  by  obeying  your  mother.  You  strangely 
contradict  yourself." 

"  Yes,  I  strangely  contradict  myself ;  that  shows 
you — strangely  enough  too  —  that  I'm  not  even 
intelligent." 

"  You're  laughing  at  me  !  "  he  cried.  "  It's  as  if 
you  were  horribly  mocking !  " 

She  looked  at  him  intently,  and  an  observer  might 
have  believed  her  to  be  asking  herself  if  she  shouldn't 
most  quickly  end  their  common  pain  by  confessing  to 
some  such  monstrosity.  Yet  "  No  ;  I'm  not,"  was 
what  she  presently  said. 

"  Granting  that  you're  not  intelligent,"  he  went 
on,  "that  you're  weak,  that  you're  conunon,  that 
you're  nothing  I've  believed  you  to  be — ^what  I  ask 
of  you  is  not  an  heroic  effort,  it's  a  very  easy  and 
possible  effort.  There's  a  great  deal  on  my  side  to 
make  it  so.  The  simple  truth  is  that  you  don't  care 
enough  for  me  to  make  it." 

"  I'm  cold,"  said  Madame  de  Cintr^.  "  I'm  as 
cold  as  that  flowing  river." 

Newman  gave  a  great  rap  on  the  floor  with  hfe 
stick  and  a  long  grim  laugh.  '*  Ah,  not  you  !  You 
go  altogether  too  far — you  overshoot  the  mark. 
There  isn't  a  woman  in  the  world  as  bad  as  you  would 
make  yourself  out.  I  see  your  game ;  it's  what  I 
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saM.  You're  blackenirig  yourself  to  whiten  oth^s. 
You  don't  want  to  give  me  up  at  all ;  you  like  me — 
you  like  me,  God  help  you  I  I  know  you  do  ;  youVe 
shown  it,  and  IVe  felt  it  and  adored  you  for  it! 
After  that  you  may  be  as  cold  as  you  please  1  They've 
bullied  you,  I  say ;  they've  tortured  you.  It's  an 
outrage,  and  I  insist  on  saving  you  from  the  extra- 
vagance of  your  generosity.  Would  you  chop  off 
your  hand  if  yout  mother  required  it  ?  " 

She  gave  at  this  the  long  sigh  of  a  creature  too  hard 
pressed.  "  I  spoke  of  my  mother  too  blindly  the 
other  day.  I'm  my  own  mistress,  by  law  and  by  her 
approval.  She  can  do  nothing  to  me ;  she  has  done 
nothing.  She  has  never  alluded  to  those  hard  words 
I  used  about  her." 

"  She  has  made  you  feel  them,  I'll  promise  y6u  !  " 
said  Newman. 

"It's  my  conscience  that  makes  me  feel  theta." 

"  Your  conscience  then  seems  to  me  rather  extra- 
ordinarily mixed  !  "  he  passionately  returned. 

"  It  has  been  in  great  trouble,  but  now  it's  very 
dear.  I  don't  give  you  up  for  any  worldly  advantage 
or  for  any  worldly  happiness." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  give  me  up  for  Lord  Deepmere, 
I  know,"  he  agreed.  "  I  won't  pretend,  even  to 
provoke  you,  that  I  think  that.  But  that's  what 
your  mother  and  your  brother  wanted,  and  your 
mother,  at  that  villainous  ball  of  hers  —  I  liked  it 
at  the  time,  but  the  very  thought  of  it  now  is  a 
bath  of  fire ! — ^tried  to  push  him  on  to  make  up  to 
you." 

"  Who  told  you  this  ?  "  she  asked  with  her  strange, 
stricken  mildness. 

"  Not  Valentin.    I  observed  it.     I  guessed  it.    I 

didn't  know  at  the  time  that  I  was  observing  it, 

but  it  stuck  in  my  memory.    And  afterwards,  you 

recollect,  I  saw  Lord  Deepmere  with  you  in  the  con- 
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servatory.  You  said  then  that  you  would  tell  me 
at  another  time  what  he  had  said  to  you." 

"  That  was  before-^-before  this/*  she  immediately 
pleaded. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  said  Newman  ;  "  and,  besides, 
I  think  I  know.  He's  an  honest  little  Englishman. 
He  came  and  told  you  what  your  mother  was  up 
to — ^that  she  wanted  him  to  supplant  me  ;  not  being 
a  commercial  person.  If  he  would  make  you  an 
offer  she  would  undertake  to  bring  you  over  and  give 
me  the  sUp — ^getting  rid  of  me  easily,  or  at  least 
decently,  somehow.  Lord  Deepmere  isn't  remark- 
ably bright,  so  she  had  to  spell  it  out  to  him.  He 
said  he  admired  you  '  no  end,'  and  that  he  wanted 
you  to  know  it ;  but  he  didn't  like  being  mixed  up 
with  that  sort  of  treachery,  and  he  came  to  you 
and  told  tales.  That  was  about  the  size  of  it,  wasn't 
it  ?     And  then  you  said  you  were  perfectly  happy." 

"  I  don't  see  why  we  should  talk  of  Lord  Deep- 
mere,"  she  returned.  "  It  wasn't  for  that  you  came 
here  ;  and  about  my  mother  it  doesn't  matter  what 
you  suspect  and  what  you  know.  When  once  my 
mind  has  been  made  up,  as  it  is  now,  I  shouldn't 
discuss  these  things.  Discussing  anything  now  is  very 
vain  and  only  a  fresh  torment.  We  must  try  and  live 
each  as  we  can.  I  beUeve  you'll  be  happy  again ; 
even,  sometimes,  when  you  think  of  me.  When  you 
do  so,  think  this — ^that  it  was  not  easy  and  that 
I  did  the  best  I  could.  I've  things  to  reckon  with 
that  you  don't  know.  I  mean  I've  feelings.  I  must 
do  as  they  force  me — I  must,  I  must.  They'd  haunt 
me  otherwise,"  she  cried,  with  vehemence  ;  "  they'd 
give  me  no  rest  and  would  kill  me  !  " 

"  I  know  what  your  feelings  are :  they're  per- 
versities and  superstitions  !  They're  the  feeling  that 
after  all,  though  I  am  a.  good  fellow,  I've  been  in 
business ;    the  feeling  that  your  mother's  looks  are 
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law  and  your  brother's  words  are  gospel ;  that  you 
all  hang  together  and  that  it's  a  part  of  the  everlasting 
great  order,  your  order,  that  they  should  have  a 
hand  in  ever3d;hing  you  do.  It  makes  my  blood  boil. 
That  is  cold  ;  you're  right.  And  what  I  feel  here," 
and  Newman  struck  his  heart  and  became  more 
eloquent  than  he  knew,  *'  is  a  glowing  fire  !  " 

A  spectator  less  preoccupied  than  Madame  de 
Cintr^'s  distracted  wooer  would  have  felt  sure  from 
the  first  that  her  appealing  calm  of  manner  was  the 
residt  of  violent  effort,  ia  spite  of  which  the  tide  of 
agitation  was  rapidly  rising.  On  these  last  words  of 
Newman's  it  overflowed,  though  at  first  she  spoke 
low,  for  fear  her  voice  might  betray  her.  "  No,  I  was 
not  right — I'm  not  cold  !  I  beUeve  that  if  I'm  doing 
what  seems  so  bad  it's  not  mere  weakness  and  falsity. 
My  dear  friend,  my  best  of  friends,  it's  like  a  religion. 
I  can't  tell  you — I  can't !  It's  cruel  of  you  to  insist. 
I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  ask  you  to  beUeve  me— 
and  pity  me.  It's  like  a  religion.  There's  a  curse 
upon  the  house ;  I  don't  know  what — I  don't  know 
why — don't  ask  me.  We  must  all  bear  it.  I've 
been  too  selfish  ;  I  wanted  to  escape  from  it.  You 
offered  me  a  great  chance — ^besides  my  Kking  you.  I 
liked  you  more  than  I  ever  liked  any  one,"  she 
insisted  to  him  with  a  beauty  and  purity  of  clearness, 
and  yet  with  the  sad  fallacy  of  thinking,  apparently, 
that  she  made  the  case  less  tragic  for  him  by  making 
it  more  tragic  for  herself.  "  It  seemed  good  to 
change  completely,  to  break,  to  go  away,  -^d  then 
I  admired  you,  I  admired  you,"  she  so  nobly  and 
decently  repeated.  *'  But  I  can't — it  has  overtaken 
and  come  back  to  me."  Her  self-control  had  now 
completely  abandoned  her,  and  her  words  were  broken 
with  long  sobs.  ''Why  do  such  dreadful  things 
happen  to  us — ^why  is  my  brother  Valentin  killed,  like 
a  beast,  in  the  beauty  of  his  youth  and  his  gaiety  and 
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his  brightness  and  all  that  we  loved  him  for  ?  Why 
are  there  things  I  can't  ask  about — ^that  I'm  afraid, 
for  my  life,  to  know  ?  Why  are  there  places  I  can't 
look  at,  sounds  I  can't  hear  ?  Why  is  it  given  to 
me  to  choose,  to  decide,  in  a  case  so  hard  and  so 
terrible  as  this  ?  I'm  not  meant  for  that — I'm  not 
made  for  boldness  and  defiance.  I  was  made  to  be 
happy  in  a  quiet  natural  way."  At  this  Newman  gave 
a  most  expressive  groan,  but  she  quavered  heart- 
breakingly  on  :  "I  was  made  to  do  gladly  and  grate- 
fully what's  expected  of  me.  My  mother  has  always 
been  very  good  to  me ;  that's  all  I  can  say.  I 
mustn't  judge  her  ;  I  mustn't  criticise  her.  If  I  did 
it  would  come  dreadfully  back  to  me.  I  can't 
change  I  " 

"  No,"  said  Newman  bitterly  ;  "  I  must  change — 
if  I  break  in  two  in  the  effort !  " 

"  You're  different.  You're  a  man  ;  you'U  get  over 
it.  You'll  live,  you'll  do  things,  you  can't  not  do 
good,  therefore  you  can't  not  be  happy :  you'll  find 
all  kinds  of  consolation.  You  were  bom — ^you  were 
trained — ^to  changes.  Besides,  besides,  I  shall  always 
think  of  you." 

"  I  don't  care  for  that !  "  he  almost  shouted. 
'*  You're  cruel — ^you're  terribly  cruel,  God  forgive 
you  !  You  may  have  the  best  reasons  and  the  finest 
feelings  in  the  world ;  that  makes  no  difference. 
You're  a  mystery  to  me  ;  I  don't  see  how  such  hard- 
ness can  go  with  anything  so  divine  !  " 

Madame  de  Cintr6  fixed  him  a  moment  with  her 
swimming  eyes.     "  You  believe  I'm  hard  then  ?  " 

He  glared  as  if  at  her  drowning  beyond  help  ;  then 
he  broke  out :  '*  You're  a  perfect,  faultless,  priceless 
creature  !    For  God's  sake,  stay  by  me  !  " 

"  Of  course  I'm  hard  in  effect,'*  she  pitifully 
reasoned ;  "  though  if  ever  a  creature  was  innocent, 
in  intention — !    Whenever  we  give  pain  weire  hard. 
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And  we  must  give  pain  ;  that's  the  world — the  hate- 
ful miserable  world  !  Ah  1  "  and  she  gave  a  sigh  as 
sharp  as  the  shudder  of  an  ague,  '*  I  can't  even  say 
I'm  glad  to  have  known  you — though  I  am.  That 
too  is  to  wrong  you.  I  can  say  nothing  that's  not 
cruel.  Therefore  let  us  part  without  more  of  this. 
Good-bye  !  "    And  she  put  out  her  hand. 

Newman  stpod  and  looked  at  it  without  taking  it, 
and  then  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face.  He  felt  in  them 
the  rising  tears  of  rage.  "  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? 
Where  are  you  going  ?  " 

"  Where  I  shall  give  no  more  pain  and  suspect  no 
more  evil.     I'm  going  out  of  the  world." 

"  Out  of  the  world  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  into  a  convent." 

"  Into  a  convent !  "  He  repeated  the  words  with 
the  deepest  dismay ;  it  was  as  if  she  had  said  she 
was  going  into  an  hospital  for  incurables.  "  Into  a 
convent — you  I  " 

*'  I  told  you  that  it  was  not  for  my  worldly 
advantage  or  pleasure  I  was  leaving  you*" 

But  still  he  hardly  imderstood.  "  You're  going  to 
be  a  nun,"  he  went  on ;  "  in  a  cell — for  life — ^with 
a  gown  and  a  black  veil  ?  " 

"  A  nun— a  blest  CarmeUte  nun,"  said  Madame 
de  Cintr6.     **  For  life,  with  God's  leaVe  and  mercy." 

The  image  rose  there,  at  her  words,  too  dark  and 
horrible  for  belief,  and  affected  him  as  if  she  had  told 
him  she  was  going  to  mutilate  her  beautiful  face  or 
drink  some  potion  that  would  make  her  mad.  He 
clasped  his  hands  and  began  to  tremble  visibly. 
"  Madame  de  Cintr6,  don't,  don't,  I  beseech  you ! 
On  my  knees,  if  you  like,  I'll  beseech  you." 

She  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm  with  a  tender,  pity- 
ing, almost  reassuring  gesture.  "  You  don't  under- 
stand, you've  wrong  ideas.  It's  nothing  horrible. 
It's  only  peace  and  safety.  It's  to  be  out  of  the 
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world,  where  such  troubles  as  this  come  to  the  inno- 
cent, to  the  best.  And  for  life — that's  the  blessing 
of  it !     They  can't  begin  again." 

He  dropped  into  a  chair  and  sat  looking  at  her 
with  a  long  inarticulate  wail.  That  this  superb 
woman,  in  whom  he  had  seen  all  human  grace,  the 
rarest  personal  resource,  should  turn  from  him  and 
all  the  brightness  he  offered  her — ^him  and  his  future 
and  his  fortune  and  his  fidelity — to  muffle  herself 
in  ascetic  rags  and  entomb  herself  in  a  cell,  was  a 
confounding  combination  of  the  merciless  and  the 
impossible.  As  the  vision  Spread  before  him  the 
impossibility  turned  to  the  monstrous ;  it  was  a 
reduction  to  the  absurd  of  the  trial  to  v^iiich  he  was 
subjected.  "  You — ^you  a  nun  ;  you  with  your  beauty 
defaced  and  your  nature  wasted — ^you  behind  IocIk 
and  bars  !  Never,  never,  if  I  can  prevent  it !  "  And 
he  sprang  to  his  feet  in  loud  derision. 

"  You  can't  prevent  it,"  she  returned,  "  and  it 
ought — a  little— to  satisfy  you.  Do  you  suppose  I'll 
go  on  living  in  the  world,  still  beside  you,  and  yet 
not  with  you  ?  It's  all  arranged.  Good-bye,  good- 
bye." 

This  time  he  took  her  hand,  took  it  in  both  his 
own.  "  For  ever  ?  "  he  said.  Her  lips  made  an 
inaudible  movement  and  his  own  sounded  a  deep 
imprecation.  She  closed  her  eyes  as  if  with  the  pain 
of  hearing  it ;  then  he  drew  her  toward  him  and 
clasped  her  to  his  breast.  He  kissed  her  white  face 
again  and  again,  as  to  leave  less  of  it  for  his  loss ; 
for  an  instant  she  rie^ted  and  for  a  minute  she 
submitted ;  then,  with  a  force  that  threw  him  back 
panting,  she  disengaged  herself  and  hurried  away 
over  liie  long  shining  floor.  The  next  moment  the 
door  closed  behind  her,  and  after  another  he  had 
made  his  way  out  as  he  could. 
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There  is  a  pretty  public  walk  at  Poitiers,  laid  out 
upon  the  crest  of  the  high  hill  around  which  the  little 
city  clusters,  planted  with  thick  trees  and  looking 
down  on  the  fertile  fields  in  which  the  old  English 
princes  fought  for  their  right  and  held  it.  Newman 
paced  up  and  down  this  retreat  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  next  day,  letting  his  eyes  wander  over  the 
historic  prospect ;  but  he  would  have  been  sadly  at 
a  loss  to  tell  you  afterwards  if  the  latter  was  made  up 
of  coalfields  or  of  vineyards.  He  was  wholly  possessed 
by  his  pang,  of  which  reflexion  by  no  means  diminished 
the  ache.  He  feared  the  creature  he  had  thus  learned 
to  adore  was  irretrievably  lost ;  and  yet  in  what  case 
of  straight  violation  of  his  right  of  property  had  he 
ever  merely  sat  down  and  groaned  ?  In  what  case 
had  he  not  made  some  attempt  at  recovery  ?  Wholly 
unused  to  giving  up  in  difiiculties,  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  turn  his  back  upon  Fleuri^res  and  its 
inhabitants  ;  it  seemed  to  him  some  germ  of  hope  or 
reparation  must  lurk  there  somewhere  if  he  could  only 
stretch  hfe  arm  out  far  enough  to  pluck  it.  It  was  as 
if  he  had  his  hand  on  a  door-inob  and  were  closing  his 
clenched  fist  on  it :  he  had  thumped^  he  had  called, 
he  had  pressed  the  door  with  his  powerful  knee  and 
shaken  it  with  all  his  strength,  and  dead,  damning 
silence  had  answered  him.  And  yet  something  held 
him  there  —  something  hardened  the  grasp  of  his 
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fingers.     His  satisfaction  had  been  too  intense,  his       * 
^ole  plan  too  deliberate  and  mature,  his  prospect       \ 
of  happiness  too  rich  and  comprehensive,  for  this        ^ 
fine  moral  fabric  to  crumble  at  a  stroke.    The  very         ' 
foundation  seemed  fatally  injured  and  yet  he  felt 
a  stubborn  desire  still  to  try  to  save  the  edifice.     He 
was  filled  with  a  sorer  sense  of  wrong  than  he  had 
ever  known,  or  than  he  had  supposed  it  possible  he 
should  know.    To  accept  his  injury  and  walk  aWay 
without  looking  behind  him  was  a  stretch  of  ac- 
couHnodation  of  which  he  found  himself  incapable. 
He  looked  behind  him  intently  and  continually,  and 
what  he  saw  there  didn't  assuage  his  resentment. 
He  saw  himself  trustful,  generous,  liberal,  patient, 
easy,    pocketing  frequent  irritation  and  furnishing 
unlimited  modesty.    To  have  eaten  humble  pie,  to         I 
have   been  snubbed   and   patronised  and  satirised,        ' 
and  have  consented  to  take  it  as  one  of  the  con-        i 
ditions   of  the   bargain  — to  have   done   this,   and 
done  it  all  for  nothing,  surely  gave  one  a  right  to 

protest.  ._ . 

And  to  be  turned  off  because  one  was  a  ccwnmercial 
person  I  As  if  he  had  ever  talked  or  dreamt  of  the 
commercial  since  his  connexion  with  the  Bellegardes 
began — as  if  he  had  made  the  least  circumstance  of 
the  commercial — ^as  if  he  wouldn't  have  consented 
to  confound  the  commercial  fifty  times  a  day  if  it 
might  have  increased  by  a  hair's  breadth  the  chance 
of  his  not  suffering  this  so  much  more  than  commercial 
treachery !  Granted  one's  being  commercial  was 
fair  ground  for  one's  being  cleverly  "  sold,"  how  little 
they  knew  about  the  class  so  "designated  and  its  enter- 
prising way  of  not  standing  on  trifles  I  It  was  in  the 
light  of  his  injury  that  the  weight  of  his  past  endur- 
ance seemed  so  heavy  ;  his  current  irritation  had  not 
been  so  greats  merged  as  it  was  in  his  vision  of  the 
cloudless  blue  that   overarched  his  more  intimate 
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relation.  But  now  his  sense  of  outrage  was  deep, 
rancorous  and  ever  -  present ;  he  felt  himself  as 
swindled  as  he  had  been  confiding.  As  for  his  friend's 
spiritual  position,  it  moved  him  but  to  dismal  mysti- 
ficatioii ;  it  struck  him  with  a  kind  of  awe,  and  the 
fact  that  he  was  poweriess  to  understand  it  or  feel 
the  reality  of  its  motives  only  made  it  a  deadlier 
oppression.  He  had  never  let  the  fact  of  her  religious 
faith  trouble  him  ;  Catholicism  was  only  a  name  to 
him,  and  to  express  a  mistrust  of  her  forms  of  worship 
would  have  implied  that  he  had  other  and  finer  ones 
to  offer:  which  was  as  little  possible  as  might  be. 
If  such  flawless  white  flowers  as  that  could  bloom  in 
Catholic  soil  they  but  attested  its  richness.  But  it 
was  one  thing  to  be  a  Catholic  and  another  to  turn 
nun — on  your  hands  I  There  was  something  lugubri- 
ously comical  in  the  way  Newman's  thoroughly  con- 
temporaneous optimism  was  confronted  with  this 
dusky  old-world  expedient.  To  see  a  woman  made 
for  him  and  for  motherhood  to  his  children  juggled 
away  in  this  tragic  travesty — it  was  a  thing  to  rub 
one's  eyes  over,  a  nightmare,  an  extravagance,  a 
hoax.  But  the  hours  passed  without  disproving  any- 
thing, passed  leaving  him  only  the  after-taste  of  the 
vehemence  with  which  he  had  held  her  to  his  heart. 
He  remembered  her  words  and  her  looks — ^he  lived 
through  again  the  sense  of  her  short  submission; 
he  turned  them  over  and  tried  to  make  them  square 
with  the  saving  of  something  from  his  wreck.  How 
had  she  meant  that  the  force  driving  her  was,  as 
a  thing  apart  ffom  the  conventual  question,  a 
religion "  ?/lt  was  the  religion  simply  of  the 
^lyTS^fsiihe  religion  of  which  her  implacable 
mother  was  priestess.  Twist  the  thing  about  as  her 
\  generosity  would,  the  one  certain  fact  was  that  they 
\  had  been  able  to  determine  her  act.  Her  generosity 
had  tried  to  screen  them,  but  Newinan's  heart  rose 
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into  his  throat  at  the  thought  that  they  should  go 
scot-free. 

The  twenty-four  hours  spent  themselves,  and  the 
next  morning  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with  the  resolution 
to  return  to  Fleuri^res  and  demand  another  interview 
with  Madame  de  Bellegarde  and  her  son.  He  lost  no 
time  in  putting  it  into  practice.  As  he  rolled  swiftly 
over  the  excellent  road  in  the  little  cal^he  furnished 
him  at  the  inn  at  Poitiers,  he  drew  forth,  as  it  were, 
from  the  very  safe  place  in  his  mind  to  which  he  had 
consigned  it,  the  last  information  given  him  by  poor 
Valentin.  Valentin  had  told  him  he  could  do  some- 
thing with  it,  and  Newman  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  have  it  at  hand.  This  was  of  course  not  the  first 
time,  lately,  that  he  had  given  it  his  attention.  It 
was  information  in  the  rough — ^it  was  formless  and 
obscure ;  but  he  was  neither  helpless  nor  afraid. 
Valentin  had  clearly  meant  to  put  him  in  possession 
of  a  weapon  he  could  use,  though  he  couldn't  be  said 
to  have  placed  the  handle  very  securely  in  his  grasp. 
But  if  he  had  told  him  nothing  definite  he  had  at 
least  given  him  a  clue — a  clue  of  which  the  decidedly 
remarkable  Mrs.  Bread  held  the  other  end.  Mrs. 
Bread  had  always  looked  to  Newman  as  if  she  held 
clues ;  and  as  he  apparently  enjoyed  her  esteem  he 
suspected  she  might  be  induced  to  share  with  him 
her  knowledge.  So  long  as  there  was  only  Mrs. 
Bread  to  deal  with  he  felt  easy.  As  to  what  there 
was  to  find  out,  he  had  only  one  fear — ^that  it  might 
not  be  bad  enough.  Then,  when  the  image  of  the 
Marquise  and  her  son  rose  before  him  again,  standing 
side  by  side,  the  old  woman's  hand  in  Urbaih's  arm 
and  the  same  cold  guarded  glare  in  the  eyes  of  each, 
he  cried  out  to  himself  that  the  fear  was  groundless* 
There  was  crime  in  the  air  at  the  very  least !  He 
arrived  at  Fleuri^res  almost  in  a  state  of  elation ;  he 
had  satisfied  himself,  logically,  that  in  the  presence 
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of  his  threat  of  penetration  they  would,  as  h.e  mentally 
phrafied  it,  rattle  down  like  loosened  buckets.  He 
remembered  indeed  that  he  must  first  catch  his  hare 
— ^first  ascertain  what  there  was  to  penetrate ;  but 
after  that  why  shouldn't  his  happiness  be  as  good 
as  new  ?  Mother  and  son,  dropping  in  terror  the 
tender  victim  they  had  mauled,  would  take  to 
hiding,  and  Madame  de  Cintr^,  left  to  herself,  would 
surely  come  back  to  him.  Give  her  a  chance  and  she 
would  rise  to  the  surface  and  return  to  the  light. 
How  could  she  fail  to  perceive  that  his  house  would 
have  all  the  security  of  a  convent  and  none  of  the 
dampness  ? 

Newman,  as  he  had  done  before,  left  his  convey- 
ance at  the  inn  and  walked  the  short  remaining  d^- 
tance  to  the  ch&teau.  When  he  reached  the  gate, 
however,  a  singular  feeling  took  possession  of  him — 
a  feeling  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  had  its 
source  in  his  unfathomable  good-nature.  He  stood 
there  a  while,  looking  through  the  bars  at  the  large 
time-stained  face  beyond  and  wondering  to  what 
special  misdeed  it  was  that  the  dark  old  dwelling 
with  the  fiowery  name  had  given  convenient  occasion. 
It  had  given  occasion,  first  and  last,  to  tyrannies 
and  sufferings  enough,  Newman  said  to  himself ;  it 
was  an  evil-looking  place  to  live  in.  Then  suddenly 
came  the  reflexion  :  what  a  horrible  rubbish-heap 
of  iniquity  to  fumble  through !  The  attitude  of 
inquisitor  turned  its  ignoble  face,  and  with  the 
same  movement  he  declared  that  the  Bellegardes 
should  have  another  chance.  He  would  appeal  once 
more  directly  to  their  sense  of  fairness  and  not 
to  their  fear;  and  if  they  should  be  accessible 
to  reason  he  need  know  nothing  worse  about 
them  than  what  he  already  knew.  That  was  bad 
enough. 

The  gate-keeper  let  him  in  through  the  same 
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"mean"  crevice  of  aperture — for  so  he  qualified  it 
— as  before,  and  he  passed  through  the  court  and 
over  the  rustic  bridge  of  the  moat.  The  door  was 
opened  before  he  had  reached  it,  and,  as  if  to  put  his 
clemency  to  rout  with  the  suggestion  of  a  richer 
opportimity,  Mrs.  Bread  stood  there  awaiting  him. 
Her  face,  as  usual,  looked  hopelessly  blank,  like  the 
tide-smoothed  sea-sand,  and  her  black  garments  hung 
as  heavy  as  if  soaked  in  salt  tears.  Newman  had 
already  learned  how  interesting  she  could  make  the 
expression  of  nothing  at  all,  and  he  scarce  knew 
whether  she  now  struck  him  as  almost  dumb  or  as 
almost  effusive.  *'  I  thought  you  would  tiy  again, 
sir.     I  was  looking  out  for  you." 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you,"  he  answered ;  "  I  think 
you're  my  friend." 

Mrs.  Bread  looked  at  him  opaquely.  "  I  wish  you 
well,  sir ;  but  it's  vain  wishing  now." 

*'  You  know  then  how  they've  treated  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  sir,"  she  dryly  returned,  "  I  know  every* 
thmg." 

He  franl4y  enough  wondered.     "  Everything  ?  " 

Her  eyes  just  visibly  lighted.  "  I  know  at  least 
too  much." 

"  One  can  never  know  too  much.  I  congratulate 
you  on  every  scrap  of  it.  I've  come  to  see  Madame 
de  BeUegarde  and  her  son,"  Newman  added.  "  Are 
they  at  home  ?     If  they're  not  I'll  wait." 

"  My  lady's  always  at  home,"  Mrs.  Bread  repUed, 
"  and  the  Marquis  is  mostly  with  her." 

"  Please  then  tell  them — one  or  the  other,  or 
both — ^that  I'm  here  and  that  I  should  Uke  to  see 
them." 

Mrs.  Bread  hesitated.  "  May  I  take  a  great  Uberty, 
sir  ?" 

"  You've  never  taken  a  liberty  but  you've  justified 
it,"  said  Newman  with  diplomatic  urbanity. 
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She  dropped  her  wrinkled  eyelids  as  if  she  were 
curtseying ;  but  the  curtsey  stopped  there :  the 
occasion  was  too  grave.  "  You've  come  to  plead 
with  them  again>  sir  ?  Perhaps  you  don't  know  this 
— ^that  the  poor  Countess  returned  this  morning  to 
Paris." 

"  Ah,  she's  gone !  "  And  Newman,  groaning, 
smote  the  pavement  with  his  stick, 

"  She's  gone  straight  to  the  convent — the  Carmel- 
ites, you  know,  is  the  miserable  name.  I  see  you  do 
know,  sir.  My  lady  and  the  Marquis  take  it  very  ill. 
It  was  only  last  night  she  told  them." 

"  Ah,  she  had  kept  it  back  then  ? "  he  cried. 
*'  Well,  that's  all  right.  And  they're  highly  worked 
up?" 

'*  They're  certainly  not  pleased.  But  they  may 
well  dislike  it.  They  tell  me  it's  most  dreadful,  sir  ; 
of  all  the  nuns  in  Christendom  the  Carmelites  are 
the  worst.  They're  so  unnatural  that  you  may  say 
they're  really  not  human ;  they  make  you  give  up 
everything  in  the  world  you  have — ^for  ever  and  for 
ever.  And  to  think  of  her  in  that  destitution  !  If 
I  was  one  who  sat  down  and  cried,  sir,  I  could  give 
way  at  this  moment." 

Newman  looked  at  her  an  instant.  "  We  mustn't 
cry,  Mrs.  Bread,  and  still  less  must  we  sit  down. 
We  must  stand  right  up  and  act.  Please  let  them 
know."    And  he  took  a  forward  step. 

But  she  gently  checked  him.  "  May  I  take  another 
liberty  ?  I'm  told  you  were  with  poor  Count  Valen- 
tin, heaven  forgive  him,  in  his  last  hours,  and  I  should 
bless  you,  sir,  if  you  could  tell  me  a  word  about  him. 
He  was  my  own  dear  boy,  sir ;  for  the  first  year  of  his 
life  he  was  hardly  out  of  my  arms  ;  I  taught  him  the 
first  words  he  spoke — and  he  spoke  so  beautifully, 
didn't  he,  sir  ?  He  always  spoke  well  to  his  poor  old 
Bread.    When  he  grew  up  and  took  his  pleasure  he 
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always  had  a  kind  word  for  me.  And  to  die  in  that 
wild  wrong  way  I  They've  a  story  that  he  fought  with 
a  wine-merchant,  I  can't  believe  thai  of  him,  sir! 
And  was  he  in  great  pain.  ?  " 

"  You're  a  wise,  kind  old  woman,  Mrs.  Bread," 
said  Newman.  *'  I  hoped  I  might  see  you  with  my 
own  children  in  your  arms.  Perhaps  I  shall  yet." 
And  he  put  out  his  hand.  She  looked  for  a  moment 
at  his  open  palm,  and  then,  as  if  fascinated  by  the 
novelty  of  the  gesture,  extended  her  own  ladyhke 
member.  Newman  held  it  fiimly  and  deliberately, 
fixing  his  eyes  on  her.  '*  You  want  to  know  all  about 
the  Count  ?  "  ' 

"  It  would  be  a  terrible  pleasure^  sir." 

"  I  can  tell  you  everything.  Can  you  sometimes 
leave  this  place  ?  " 

*'  The  chiteau,  sir?  I  really  don't  know.  I've 
never  tried." 

"  Try  then  ;  try  hard.  Try  this  evening  at  dusk. 
Come  to  me  in  the  old  ruin  there  on  the  hill,  in  the 
court  before  the  church.  I'll  wait  for  you  on  that 
spot ;  I've  something  very  important  to  tell  you. 
A  grand  old  woman  like  you  can  do  as  she  plelases." 

She  wondered  with  parted  Ups.  '*  Is  it  from  the 
dear  Count,  sir  ?  "      :      ; 

"  From  the  dear  Count — -from  his  damnable 
death-bed." 

"  I'll  come,  then.     I'll  be  bold,  for  once,  for  him.'* 

She  led  Nevmian  into  the  great  drawing-room  with 
which  he  had  already  made  acquaintance,  and  retired 
to  carry  his  message.  He  waited  a  long  time  ;  at  last 
he  was  on  the  point  of  ringing  and  repeating  his 
request.  He  was  looking  round  him  for  a  bell  when 
the  Marquis  came  in  with  his  mother  on  his  arm.  It 
will  be  seen  he  had  a  logical  mind  when  I  say  that 
he  declared  to  himself,  in  perfect  good  faith,  as  a 
result  of  Valentin's  supreme  cpmmunication,  that  his 
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adversaries  looked  grosdy  wicked  and  capable  of  the 
blackest  evil.  "  There's  no  mistake  about  it  now," 
he  reflected  as  they  advanced.  "  They're  a  bad,  bad 
lot ;  they've  pulled  off  the  varnished  mask."  Madame 
de  Bellegarde  and  her  son  certainly  bore  in  their  faces 
the  signs  of  extreme  perturbation  ;  they  were  plainly 
people  who  had  passed  a  sleepless  night.  Confronted, 
moreover,  with  an  annoyance  which  they  hoped  they 
had  disposed  of,  it  was  not  natural  they  should  meet 
their  visitor  with  concihatory  looks.  He  stood  before 
them,  and  of  the  coldest  glare  they  could  command 
he  had  the  full  benefit.  He  felt  as  if  the  door  of 
a  sepulchre  had  suddenly  been  opened  and  the  damp 
darkness  were  exhciled. 

"  You  see  I've  come  back,"  he  said,  however,  with 
a  tentative  freshness.     "I've  come  to  try  again." 

"  It  would  be  ridiculous,"  the  Marquis  returned, 
'*  to  pretend  that  we're  glad  to  see  you  or  that  we 
don't  question  the  taste  of  your  visit." 

*'  Oh,  don't  talk  about  taste  !  " — and  Newman  per- 
mitted himself  perhaps  the  harshest  laugh  into  which 
he  had  ever  broken  ;  "  that  wpuld  bring  us  round  to 
yours  !  If  I  consulted  my  taste  I  certainly  wouldn't 
come  to  see  you.  Besides,  I'll  make  as  short  work 
as  you  please.  Give  me  a  guarantee  that  you'll  raise 
the  blockade — ^that  you'll  set  Madame  de  Cintr6  at 
liberty — and  I'll  retire  on  the  spot." 

"  We  hesitated  as  to  whether  we  would  see  you," 
said  Madame  de  Bellegarde ;  '*  and  we  were  on  the 
point  of  declining  the  honour.  But  it  seemed  to  me 
we  should  act  with  civihty,  as  we've  always  done, 
and  I  wished  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  you 
that  there  are  certain  weaknesses  people  of  our  way  of 
feeling  can  be  guilty  of  but  once." 

"  You  may  be  weak  but  once,  but  you'll  be  auda- 
cious many  times,  madam,"  Newman  rang  out.  "  I 
didn't  come,  however,  for  conversational  purposes. 
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I  came  to  say  this  simply  :  that  if  you'll  write  imme- 
diately to  your  daughter  that  you  withdraw  your 
opposition  to  our  marriage  I'll  take  care  of  the.  rest. 
You  don't  want  to  make  of  her  a  cloistered  nun— r 
you  know  more  about  the  horrors  of  it  than  I  do. 
Marrying  a  commercial  person  is  better  than  being 
buried  alive.  Give  me  a  letter  to  her,  signed  and 
sealed,  saying  you  give  way  and  that  she  may  take 
me  with  your  blessing,  and  I'll  take  it  to  her  at  her 
place  of  retreat  and  bring  that  retreat  to  an  instant 
end.  There's  your  chance — ^and  I  call  them  easy 
terms." 

'*  We  look  at  the  matter  otherwise,  you  know.  We 
call  any  terms  that  you  can  propose  impossible," 
Urbain  declared.  They  had  all  ranained  standing 
stiffly  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  "  I  think  my 
mother  will  tell  you  that  she'd  rather  her  daughter 
should  become  Soeur  Catherine  than  Mrs.  Christopher 
Newman." 

But  the  old  lady,  with  the  serenity  of  supreme 
power,  let  her  son  make  her  epigrams  for  her. 
She  only  smiled,  almost  sweetly,  shaking  her  head 
and  repeating :  "  But  once,  Mr.  Newman ;  but 
once  I  " 

Nothing  he  had  ever  seen  or  heard  gave  him  such 
a  sense  of  poUshed  marble  hardness  as  this  move- 
ment and  the  tone  that  accompanied  it.  "  Is  there 
anything  that  would  weigh  with  you  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Is  there  anything  that  would,  as  we  say,  squeeze 
you  ?  "  he  continued. 

"  This  language*  sir,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  addressed 
to  people  in  bereavement  and  grief,  is  beyond  all 
qualification." 

"  In  most  cases,"  Newman  answered,  "  your  objec- 
tion would  have  some  force,  even  admitting  that 
Madame  de  Cintr^'s  present  intentions  make  time 
precious.    But  I've  thought  of  what  you  speak  of, 
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and  I've  come  here  to-day  without  superfluous 
scruples  simply  because  I  regard  your  brother  and 
you  .as  very  different  parties.  I  see  no  connexion 
between  you.  Your  brother  was  mortally  ashamed 
of  you  both.  Lying  there  wounded  and  dying,  lying 
there  confoimded  and  disgusted,  he  formally  apolo- 
gised to  me  for  your  conduct.  He  apologised  to  me 
for  that  of  his  mother." 

For  a  moment  the  effect  of  these  words  was  as  if 
he  had  struck  a  physical  blow.  A  quick  flush  leaped 
into  the  charged  faces  before  him — ^it  was  like  a  jolt 
of  full  glasses,  making  them  spill  their  wine.  Urbain 
uttered  two  words  which  Newman  but  half  heard, 
but  of  which  the  after-sense  came  to  him  in  the  rever- 
beration of  the  sound.     "  Le  miserable  I  " 

**  You  show  little  respect  for  the  afflicted  living," 
said  Madame  de  Bellegarde,  '*  but  you  might  at  least 
respect  the  helpless  dead.  Dctfi't  profane — don't 
touch  with  your  unholy  hands — the  memory  of  my 
innocent  son." 

"  I  speak  the  simple  sacred  truth,"  Newman  now 
imperturbably  proceeded,  "  and,  speaking  it  for  a 
purpose,  I  desire  you  shall  have  no  genuine  doubt 
of  it.  You  made  Valentin's  last  hour  an  hour  of 
anguish,  and  my  friend's  generous  spirit  repudiates 
your  abominable  act." 

Urbain  de  Bellegarde  had,  from  whatever  emotion, 
turned  so  pale  that  it  might  have  been  at  the  evoked 
spectre  of  his  brother ;  but  not  for  an  appreciable 
instant  did  his  mother  lower  her  crest.  **  You  have 
heau  jeu,  as  we  say,  before  the  silence  of  the  grave, 
for  every  calumny  and  every  insult.  But  I  don't 
know,"  she  admirably  wound  up,  "  that  it  in  the  least 
matters," 

"  Ah,  I  don't  know  that  poor  Valentin's  apology 
particularly  does  either,"  Newman  reflectively  con- 
ceded. "  I  pitied  him  certainly  more  for  having  to 
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utter  it  than  I  feKdtate  myself  even  now  for  your 
having  to  hear  it." 

The  Marquise  wrapt  herself  for  a  minute  in  a  high 
aloofness  so  entire,  so  of  her  whole  being,  as  he  could 
feel,  that  she  fairly  appeared  rather  to  contract  than 
to  expand  with  the  intensity  and  dignity  of  it ;  and 
out  of  the  heart  of  this  withdrawn  extravagance  her 
final  estimate  of  their  case  sounded  clear.  *'  To  have 
broken  with  you,  sir,  almost  consoles  me ;  and  you 
can  judge  how  much  that  sa37s !  Urbain,  open  the 
door."  She  turned  away  with  an  imperious  motion 
to  her  son  and  passed  rapidly  down  the  length  of  the 
room.  The  Marquis  went  with  her  and  held  the 
door  open.    Newman  was  left  standing. 

He  lifted  a  finger  as  a  sign  to  M.  de  Bellegarde,  who 
closed  the  door  behind  his  mother  and  stood  waiting. 
Newman  slowly  advanced,  more  silent,  for  the  mo- 
ment, than  life.  The  two  men  stood  face  to  face. 
Then  our  friend  had  a  singular  sensation ;  he  felt 
his  saise  of  wrong  almost  brim  over  into  gaiety. 
"  Come,"  he  said,  "  you  don't  treat  me  well.  At 
least  admit  that." 

M.  de  Bellegarde  looked  at  him  from  head  to  foot 
and  then  spoke  in  the  most  delicate,  best-bred  voice. 
"  I  execrate  you  personally." 

"  That's  the  way  I  feel  to  you,  but  for  politeness' 
sake  I  don't  say  it.  It's  singular  I  should  want  so 
much  to  be  your  brother-in-law,  but  I  can't  give  it 
up.  Let  me  try  once  more."  And  Newman  paused 
a  moment.  "  You've  something  on  your  mind  and 
on  your  conscience,  your  mother  and  you — some- 
thing in  your  life  that  you've  kept  as  much  as  possible 
in  the  dark  because  it  wouldn't  look  well  in  the 
light  of  day.  You've  a  skeleton,  as  they  say,  in 
your  closet."  M.  de  Bellegarde  continued  to  look  at 
him  hard,  but  it  was  a  question  if  his  eyes  betrayed 
anything ;   the  expression  of  his  eyes  was  always  so 
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strange.  Newman  paused  again  and  then  went  on. 
"  You've  done,  between  you,  somehow  and  at  some 
time,  something  still  more  base — ^wonderful  as  that 
may  seem — than  what  youVe  done  to  me."  At  this 
M.  de  Bellegarde's  eyes  certainly  did  change ;  they 
flickered  like  blown  candles.  Newman  could  feel 
him  turn  cold  ;  but  his  form  was  stiU  quite  perfect. 

"  Continue,"  he  encouragingly  said. 

Newman  lifted  a  finger  and  made  it  waver  a  little 
in  the  air.  "  Need  I  continue  ?  You  know  what 
I  mean." 

"  Pray,  where  did  you  obtain  this  interesting  infor- 
mation ?  "  M.  de  Bellegarde  inordinately  fluted. 

"  I  shall  be  strictly  accurate,"  said  Newmam.  '*  I 
won't  pretend  to  know  more  than  I  do.  At  present 
that's  all  I  know.  You've  done  something  regularly 
nefarious,  something  that  would  ruin  you  if  it  were 
known,  something  that  would  disgrace  the  name 
you're  so  proud  of.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I've 
reason  to  believe  I  can  find  out — though  of  course 
I  had  much  rather  not.  Persist  in  your  present 
course,  however,  and  I  will  find  out.  Depart  from 
that  course,  let  your  sister  go  in  peace,  and  then 
fancy  how  I'll  leave  you  cdone.     It's  a  bargain  ?  " 

Urbain's  face  looked  to  him  now  like  a  mirror, 
very  snKK)th  fine  glass,  breathed  upon  and  blurred ; 
but  what  he  would  have  liked,  still  better  to  see  was 
a  spreading,  disfiguring  crack.  There  was  something 
of  that,  to  be  sure,  in  the  grimace  with  which  the 
Marquis  brought  out :  "  My  brother  regaled  you  with 
this  infamy  ?  " 

Newnmn  scantly  hesitated.  "Yes  —  it  was  a 
treat  I  " 

The  grimace,  if  anjrthing,  deepened.  "  He  raved 
at  the  last  then  so  horribly  ?  " 

"  He  raved  if  I  find  nothing  out.     If  I  find — ^what 
you  know  I  may  find — ^he  was  beautifully  inspired." 
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M.  de  Bellegarde's  shoulders  declined  even  a  shrug. 
"  Eh,  sir,  find  what  you  '  damn  please  '  !  " 

"  What  I  say  has  no  weight  with  you  ?  "  Newman 
was  thus  reduced  to  asking. 

*'  That's  for  you  to  judge." 

**  No,  it's  for  you  to  judge — at  your  leisure. 
Think  it  over ;  feel  yourself  all  round  ;  I'll  give  you 
an  hour  or  two.  I  can't  give  you  more,  for  how  do 
we  know  how  tight  they  mayn't  be  locking  your 
sister  up  ?  Talk  it  over  with  your  mother  ;  let  her 
judge  what  weight  she  attaches.  She's  constitution- 
ally less  accessible  to  pressure  than  you,  I  think ;  but 
enfin,  as  you  say,  you'll  see.  I'll  go  and  wait  in  the 
village,  at  the  inn,  where  I  beg  you  to  let  me  know 
as  soon  as  possible.  Say  by  three  o'clock.  A  simple 
Yes  or  No  on  paper  will  do.  That  will  refer  to  your 
attaching  or  not  attaching  what  we  call  weight ;  or 
better  still,  to  your  consenting  or  refusing  to  take 
your  hands  off  Madame  de  Cintr6.  Only  you  under- 
stand that  if  you  do  engage  again  I  shall  expect  you 
this  time  to  stick  to  your  bargain."  And  with  this 
Newman  opened  the  door  to  let  himself  out.  The 
Marquis  made  no  motion,  and  his  guest  paused  but 
for  a  last  emphasis.  "  I  can  give  you,  let  me  add,  no. 
more  than  the  time."  Then  Newman  turned  away 
altogether  and  passed  out  of  the  house.  x^ 

He  felt  greatly  uplifted  by  what  he  had  been  / 
doing,   as  it  was  inevitable   some   emotion  should! 
proceed  for  him  from  the  evocation  of  the  spectre! 
of  dishonour  for  a  family  a  thousand  years  old.  \ 
But  he  went  back  to  the  inn  and  contrived  to  wait 
there,    deliberately,   for   the   next   two   hours.     He 
thought  it  more  than  probable  Urbain  would  give 
no  sign ;   since  an  answer  to  his  challenge,  in  either 
case,  would  be  a  recognition  of  his  reference.     What 
he  most  expected  was  silence — ^in  other  words  defiance. 
He  prayed,  however,  that,  as  he  imaged  it,  his  shot 
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might  bring  them  down.  It  did  bring,  by  three 
o'clock,  a  note,  delivered  by  a  footman ;  a  note 
addressed  in  Urbain's  handsome  English  hand. 

I  cannot  deny  mys6lf  the  satisfaction  of  letting 
you  know  that  I  return  to  Paris  to-morrow,  with  my 
mother,  in  order  that  we  may  see  my  sister  and  con- 
firm her  in  the  resolution  which  is  the  most  effectual 
reply  to  a  deUrium  extravagant  even  as  a  result  of 
your  injury. — Henri-Urbain  de  Bellegarde. 

Newman  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket  and  con- 
tinued his  walk  up  and  down  the  inn  parlour.  He 
had  spent  most  of  his  time,  for  the  past  week,  in 
walking  up  and  down.  He  continued  to  measure  the 
length  of  the  Uttle  saUe  of  the  Armes  de  France  xmtil 
the  day  began  to  wane,  when  he  went  forth  to  keep 
his  rendezvous  with  Mrs.  Bread.  The  path  leading 
up  the  hill  to  the  ruin  was  easy  to  find,  and  he  in 
a  short  time  had  followed  it  to  the  top.  He  passed 
beneath  the  rugged  arch  of  the  castle  wall  and  looked 
about  him  in  the  early  dusk  for  an  old  woman  in 
black.  The  castle  yard  was  empty,  but  the  door  of 
the  church  was  open.  He  went  into  the  little  nave 
and  of  course  found  a  deeper  dusk  than  without. 
A  couple  of- tapers,  however,  twinkled  on  the  altar 
and  just  helped  him  to  distinguish  a  figure  seated  by 
one  of  the  pillars.  Closer  inspection  led  him  to  re- 
cognise Mrs.  Bread,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
dressed  with  unwonted  splendour.  She  wore  a  large 
black  silk  bonnet  with  imposing  bows  of  crape,  while 
an  old  black  satin  gown  disposed  itself  in  vaguely 
lustrous  folds  about  her  person.  She  had  invoked  for 
the  occasion  the  highest  dignity  of  dress.  She  had 
been  sitting  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  but 
when  he  passed  before  her  she  looked  up  at  him  and 
then  rose. 
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"  Are  you  of  this  awful  faith,  Mrs.  Bread  ?  " 
"  No,  indeed,  sir ;   I'm  a  good  Church  of  England 
woman — ^very  Low.     But  I  tiiought  I  should  be  safer 
in  here  than  outside.     I  was  never  out  in  the  evening 
before,  sir,"  she  added. 

"  We  shall  be  safer,"  he  returned,  "  where  no  one 
can  hear  us."  And  he  led  the  way  back  into  the 
castle  court  and  then  followed  a  path  beside  the 
church,  which  he  was  sure  must  lead  into  another 
part  of  the  ruin.  He  was  not  deceived.  It  wandered 
along  the  crest  of  the  hill  and  terminated  before 
a  fragment  of  wall  pierced  by  a  rough  aperture  which 
had  once  been  a  door.  Through  this  aperture  New- 
man passed,  to  find  himself  in  a  nook  peculiarly 
favourable  to  quiet  conversation,  as  probably  many 
an  earnest  couple,  otherwise  assorted  than  our  friends, 
had  assured  themselves.  The  hill  sloped  abruptly 
away,  and  on  the  remnant  of  its  crest  were  scattered 
two  or  three  fragments  of  stone.  Beneath,  over  the 
plain,  lay  the  gathered  twihght,  through  which,  in 
the  near  distance,  gleamed  two  or  three  lights  from 
the  Fleuri^res.  Mrs.  Bread  rustled  slowly  after  her 
guide,  and  Newman,  satisfying  himself  that  one  of 
the  fallen  stones  was  steady,  proposed  to  her  to  sit 
on  it.  She  cautiously  complied,  and  he  placed  him- 
self near  her  on  another. 
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"  Fm  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming,"  he 
began  with  observing.  "  I  hope  it  won't  get  you 
into  trouble." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  missed.  My  lady,  in 
these  days,  is  not  fond  of  having  me  about  her." 
This  was  said  with  a  dry  lucidity  which  added  to 
his  sense  of  having  inspired  his  friend  with  confi- 
dence. 

"  From  the  first,  you  know,"  he  rejoined,  "  you 
took  an  interest  in  my  prospects.  You  were  on  my 
side.  That  gratified  me,  I  assure  you.  And  now 
that  you  know  what  they've  done  to  me  I'm  sure  you 
are  with  me  all  the  more." 

'*  They've  not  done  well.— I  must  say  it.  But  you 
mustn't  blame  the  poor  Countess  ;  they  pressed  her 
cruelly  hard." 

"  I'd  give  a  million  of  dollars,"  he  remarked, 
'*  to  know  the  secret  of  such  successful  pressure  as 
that." 

Mrs.  Bread  sat  with  a  dull,  oblique  gaze  fixed  on 
the  Fleuri^res  lights.  "  They  worked  on  her  senti- 
ments, as  they  call  'em  here  ;  they  knew  that  was  the 
way.  She's  a  deUcate  creature.  They  made  her  feel 
wicked.     She's  only  too  good." 

"  Ah,  they  made  her  feel  wicked,"  said  Newman, 
slowly  ;  and  then  he  repeated  it.  "  They  made  her 
feel    wicked— they    made    her    feel  wicked."     The 
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words  represented  to  him  for  the  moment,  and  quite 
as  to  the  point  of  high  interest,  a  wondrous  triumph 
of  infernal  art. 

"  It  was  because  she  was  so  good  that  she  gave  up 
— ^poor  sweet  lady  !  "  added  Mrs.  Bread. 

"  But  she  was  better  to  them  than  to  me." 

"  She  was  afraid,"  said  Mrs.  Bread  very  confi- 
dently ;  "  she  has  always  been  afraid,  or  at  least  for 
a  long  time.  Her  fear  was  there — ^it  was  always  like 
a  pit  that  yawned  for  her.  That  was  the  real  trouble, 
sir.  She  was  just  a  fair  peach,  I  may  say,  with 
but  one  little  speck.  She  had  one  little  sad  spot. 
You  pushed  her  into  the  sunshine,  sir,  and  it  almost 
disappeared.  Then  they  pulled  her  back  into  the 
shade,  and  in  a  moment  it  began  to  spread.  Before 
we  knew  it  she  was  gone.  She  was  a  delicate 
creature." 

This  singular  attestation  of  Madame  de  Cintr6's 
delicacy,  for  all  its  singularity,  set  Newman's  wound 
aching  afresh.  "  I  see.  She  knew  something  bad 
about  her  mother." 

"  No,  sir,  she  knew  nothing."  And  Mrs.  Bread 
held  her  head  very  stiff  and  kept  her  watch  on  the 
glimmering  windows  of  the  residence. 

"  She  guessed  something  then,  or  suspected  it." 

"  She  was  afraid  to  know,"  said  Mrs.  Bread. 

"  But  you  know,  at  any  rate." 

She  slowly  turned  her  vague  eyes  on  him,  squeeadng 
her  hands  together  in  her  lap.  "  You're  not  quite 
faithful,  sir.  I  thought  it  was  to  tell  me  about  the 
Count  you  asked  me  to  come." 

"  Oh,  the  more  we  talk  of  the  Count  the  better," 
he  dedared.  "  That's  exactly  what  I  want.  I  was 
with  him,  as  I  told  you,  in  his  last  hour.  He  was  in 
a  great  deal  of  pain,  but  he  was  quite  himself.  You 
know  what  that  means  ;  he  was  bright  and  charming 
gind  clever." 
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"  Oh,  he'd  always  be  clever,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bread. 
**  And  did  he  know  of  your  trouble  ?  " 

"  Yes,  he  guessed  it  of  himself." 

*'  And  what  did  he  say  to  it  ?  " 

"  He  said  it  was  a  disgrace  to  his  name — ^but  it 
was  not  the  first." 

"  Lord,  Lord  !  "  she  murmured. 

"  He  said  his  mother  and  his  brother  had  once  put 
their  heads  together  to  some  still  more  odious  effect." 

'*  You  shouldn't  have  Hstened  to  that,  sir." 

*'  Perhaps  not.  But  I  did  Usten,  and  I  don't  forget 
it.    Now  I  want  to  know  what  it  is  they  did." 

Mrs.  Bread  gave  a  soft  moan.  "  And  you've 
enticed  me  up  into  this  strange  place  to  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,"  said  Newman.  "  I  won't  say 
a  word  that  shall  be  disagreeable  to  you.  Tell  me  as 
it  suits  you — and  tell  me  when  it  suits  you.  Only 
remember  that  it  was  the  Count's  dying  wish  that 
you  should." 

"  Did  he  say  that  ?  " 

"  He  said  it  with  his  last  breath :  '  Tell  Mrs.  Bread 
I  told  you  to  ask  her.'  " 

"  Why  didn't  he  tell  you  himself  ?  " 

"  It  was  too  long  a  story  for  a  dying  man  ;  he  was 
incapable  of  the  effort  and  the  pain.  He  coidd  only 
say  that  he  wanted  me  to  know — that,  wronged  as 
I  was,  it  was  my  right  to  know." 

"  But  how  will  it  help  you,  sir  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  That's  for  me  to  decide.  The  Count  believed  it 
would,  and  that's  why  he  told  me.  Your  name  was 
almost  the  last  word  he  spoke." 

This  statement  produced  in  her  a  sharp  checked 
convulsion ;  she  shook  her  clasped  hands  slowly  up 
and  down.  "  Pardon  me  if  I  take  a  great  Uberty. 
Is  it  the  solemn  truth  you're  speaking  ?  I  must  adc 
you  that ;  don't  you  see  that  I  must,  sir  ?  " 

*'  There's  no  offence.  It  is  the  solemn  truth  ;  I 
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solemnly  swear  it.  The  Count  himself  would  cer- 
tainly have  told  me  more  if  he  had  been  able." 

"  Oh,  sir,  if  he  had  known  more  I  " 

"  Don't  you  suppose  he  did  know  ?  " 

"  There's  no  saying  what  he  knew  about  any- 
thing," she  almost  waiUngly  conceded.  "  He  was 
clever  to  that  grand  extent.  He  could  make  you 
believe  he  knew  things  he  didn't,  and  that  he  didn't 
know  others  he  had  better  not  have  known." 

"  I  suspect  he  knew  something  about  his  brother 
that  made  the  Marquis  mind  his  eye  !  "  Newman  pro- 
pounded. "  He  made  the  Marquis  feel  him  pretty 
badly.  What  he  wanted  now  was  to  put  me  in  his 
place ;  he  wanted  to  give  me  a  chance  to  make  the 
Marquis  feel  me,'* 

"  Mercy  on  us,"  cried  the  old  waiting-woman, 
"  how  malicious  we  all  are,  to  be  sure  !  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Newman  ;  "  some  of  us  are 
malicious,  certainly.  I'm  very  angry,  I'm  very  sore, 
and  I'm  very  bitter,  but  I  don't  know  that  I'm  mali- 
cious. I've  been  cruelly  injured.  They've  hurt  me 
and  I  want  to  hurt  them,  I  don't  deny  that ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  that's  the  use  I  want 
to  make  of  any  information  you're  so  good  as  to 
give  me." 

Mrs.  Bread  seemed  to  hold  her  breath.  "  You 
want  to  publish  them — ^you  want  to  shame  them  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  bring  them  down — down,  down, 
down !  I  want  to  turn  the  tables  on  them — I  want 
to  mortify  them  as  they  mortified  me.  They  took  me 
up  into  a  high  place  and  made  me  stand  there  for  all 
the  world  to  see  me,  and  then  they  stole  behind  me 
and  pushed  me  into  this  bottomless  pit  where  I  lie 
howling  and  gnashing  my  teeth !  I  made  a  fool  of 
myself  before  all  their  friends ;  but  I  shall  make 
something  worse  of  them." 

This  passionate  profession,  which  Newman  uttered 
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with  the  greater  zeal  that  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
felt  the  relief  words  at  once  as  hard  and  as  careful  as 
hammer-taps  could  give  his  spirit,  kindled  two  small 
sparks  in  Mrs.  Bread's  fixed  eyes.  "  I  suppose  youVe 
a  right  to  your  anger,  sir ;  but  think  of  the  dishonour 
you'll  draw  down  on  the  Countess." 

"  If  the  Countess  is  to  be  buried  alive,"  he  cried, 
"  what's  honour  or  dishonour  to  her  ever  again  ? 
The  door  of  the  hving  tomb  is  at  this  moment  closing 
behind  her." 

"  Yes,  it's  most  awful,"  Mrs.  Bread  moaned. 

"  She  has  m6ved  oif,  like  her  brother  Valentin,  to 
give  me  room  to  work.  It's  as  if  it  were  all  done  on 
purpose." 

"  Surely,"  said  Mrs.  Bread,  who  seemed  impressed 
by  the  ingenuity  of  this  reflexion.  She  was  silent 
some  moments  ;  then  she  added  :  "  And  woidd  you 
bring  my  lady  before  the  courts  ?  " 

"  The  courts  care  nothing  for  my  lady,"  Newman 
replied.  "  If  she  has  committed  a  crime  she'U  be 
nothing  for  the  courts  but  a  wicked  old  woman." 

"  And  will  they  hang  her,  sir  ?  " 

"  That  depends  upon  what  she  has  done."  And 
Newman  eyed  his  friend  intently. 

"  It  would  break  up  the  family  most  terribly, 
sir  !  " 

"  It's  high  time  such  a  family  should  be  broken 
up  !  "  he  outrageously  declared. 

"  And  me  at  my  age  out  of  place,  sir  I  "  sighed 
Mrs.  Bread. 

*'  Oh,  I'll  take  care  of  you  !  You  shall  come  and 
Uve  with  me.  You  shall  be  my  housekeeper  or  any- 
thing you  hke.  You  shall  sit  and  be  waited  on  and 
twiddle  your  thumbs.     I'll  pension  you  for  life." 

"  Dear,  dear,  sir,  you  think  of  ever3^hing."  And 
she  seemed  to  fall  a-brooding. 

He  watched  her  a  while ;  then  he  said  suddenly : 
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"Ah,  Mrs.  Bread,  you're  too  foolishly  fond  of  my 
lady !  " 

She  looked  at  him  as  quickly.  "  I  wouldn't  have 
you  say  that,  sir.  I  don't  think  it  any  part  of  my 
duty  to  be  fond  of  my  lady.  I've  served  her  faith- 
fully this  many  a  year ;  but  if  she  were  to  die  to- 
morrow I  beUeve  before  heaven  I  shouldn't  shed 
a  tear  for  her."  Then  after  a  pause,  **  I've  no  such 
great  reason  to  love  her  I  "  Mrs.  Bread  added.  "  The 
most  she  has  done  for  me  has  been  not  to  turn  me 
out  of  the  house."  Newman  felt  that  decidedly  his 
companion  was  more  and  more  confidential — ^that, 
if  luxury  is  corrupting,  Mrs.  Bread's  conservative 
habits  were  already  relaxed  by  the  spiritual  comfort 
of  this  preconcerted  interview,  in  an  extraordinary 
place,  with  a  free-spoken  millionaire.  All  his  native 
shrewdness  admonished  him  that  his  part  was  simply 
to  let  her  take  her  time — ^let  the  chaxm  of  the  occa- 
sion work.  So  he  said  nothing  ;  he  only  bent  on  her 
his  large  benevolence  while  she  nursed  her  lean 
elbows.  "  My  lady  once  did  me  a  great  wrong,"  she 
went  on  at  last.  **  She  has  a  terrible  tongue  when 
she's  put  out.  It  was  many  a  year  ago,  but  I've 
never  forgotten  it.  I've  never  mentioned  it  to  a 
human  creature ;  I've  kept  my  grudge  to  myself. 
I  daresay  I've  been  wicked,  but  my  grudge  has 
grown  old  with  me.  It  has  grown  good  for  nothing 
too,  I  daresay;  but  it  has  lived  and  lived,  as  I 
myself  have  hved.  It  will  die  when  I  die — ^not 
before  I  " 

"  And  what  is  your  grudge,  Mrs.  Bread  ?  "  New- 
man blandly  inquired. 

Mrs.  Bread  dropped  her  eyes  and  hesitated.  "  If 
I  were  a  foreigner,  sir,  I  should  make  less  of  telling 
you ;  it  comes  harder  to  a  decent  Englishwoman. 
But  I  sometimes  think  I've  picked  up  too  many 
foreign  ways.    What  I  was  telling  you  belongs  to 
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a  time  when  I  was  much  younger  and  of  a  quite 
difference  appearance  altogether  to  what  I  am  now. 
I  had  a  very  high  colour,  sil-,  if  you  can  believe  it ; 
indeed  I  was  a  very  smart  lass.  My  lady  was  younger 
too,  and  the  late  Marquis  was  youngest  of  all — ^I 
mean  in  the  way  he  went  on,  sir ;  he  had  a  very  high, 
bold  spirit ;  he  was  a  very  grand  gentleman.  He  was 
fond  of  his  pleasure,  like  most  foreigners,  and  it  must 
be  owned  he  sometimes  went  rather  below  him  to 
take  it.  My  lady  was  often  jealous,  and  if  you'll 
believe  it,  sir,  she  did  me  the  honour  to  have  an  eye 
on  me.  One  day  I  had  a  red  ribbon  in  my  cap,  and 
she  flew  out  at  me  and  ordered  me  to  take  it  off. 
She  accused  me  of  putting  it  on  to  make  the  Marquis 
look  at  me — ^look  in  the  way  he  shouldn't.  I  don't 
know  that  I  was  impertinent,  but  I  spoke  up  like  an 
honest  girl  and  didn't  coimt  my  words.  A  red  ribbon 
indeed  !  As  if  it  was  my  ribbons  the  Marquis  looked 
at !  My  lady  knew  afterwards  that  I  was  perfectly 
respectable,  yet  she  never  said  a  word  to  show  she 
believed  it.  But  the  Marquis  did — he  knew  the 
rights  of  me,"  Mrs.  Bread  presently  added ;  *'  and 
I  took  off  my  red  ribbon  and  put  it  away  in  a  drawer, 
where  I  have  kept  it  to  this  day.  It's  faded  now,  it's 
a  very  pale  pink  ;  but  there  it  lies.  My  grudge  has 
faded  too  ;  the  red  has  all  gone  out  of  it ;  but  it  lies 
here  yet."  And  Mrs.  Bread  touched  with  old  testify- 
ing knuckles  her  black  satin  bodice. 

Newman  listened  with  interest  to  this  decent  yet 
vivid  narrative,  which  seemed  to  have  opened  up  the 
deeps  of  memory  to  his  companion.  Then  as  she 
remained  silent  and  seemed  rather  to  lose  herself  in 
retrospective  meditation  on  her  perfect  respect- 
ability, he  ventured  on  a  short  cut  to  his  goal.  "  So 
Madame  de  Bellegarde  was  jealous  ;  I  see.  And  the 
Marquis  admired  pretty  women  without  distinction 
of  class.    I  suppose  one  mustn't  be  hard  on  him,  for 
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they  -prdbaiAy  didn't  all  behave  so  discreetly  as  you. 
But  years  afterwards  it  could  hardly  have  been 
jealousy  that  turned  his  wife  into  a  criminal." 

Mrs.  Bread  gave  a  weary  sigh.  ''  We're  u^ing 
dreadful  words,  sir,  but  I  don't  care  now.  I  see 
you've  your  idea,  and  I've  no  will  of  my  own.  My 
will  was  the  will  of  my  children,  as  I  called  them  ;  but 
I've  lost  my  children  now.  They're  dead  and  gone 
— I  may  say  it  of  both  of  them ;  and  what  should 
I  care  for  the  Uving  ?  What's  any  one  in  the  house 
to  me  now — ^what  am  I  to  them  ?  My  lady  objects  to 
me — ^has  objected  to  me  these  thirty  years.  I  should 
have  been  glad  to  be  something  to  young  Madame 
Urbain,  though  I  never  was  nurse  to  the  present 
Marquis.  When  he  was  a  baby  I  was  too  young ; 
they  wouldn't  trust  me  with  him.  But  his  wife  told 
ber  own  maid,  MamseUe  Clarisse,  the  opinion  she  had 
of  me.     Perhaps  you'd  Uke  to  hear  it,  sir." 

"  Oh,  wouldn't  I  ?  "  Newman  almost  panted. 

"  She  said  that  if  I'd  sit  in  her  children's  school- 
room I  should  do  very  well  for  a  penwiper !  When 
things  have  come  to  that  I  don't  think  I  need  stand 
on  ceremony." 

"  I  never  heard  of  anything  so  vicious  I  "  Newman 
rejoicingly  declared.    **  Go  on,  Mrs.  Bread." 

Mrs.  Bread,  however,  relapsed  again  into  troubled 
reserve,  and  aU  he  could  do  was  to  fold  his  arms  and 
wait.  But  at  last  she  appeared  to  have  set  her 
memories  in  order.  "  It  was  when  the  late  Marquis 
was  an  old  man  and  his  eldest  son  had  been  two  years 
married.  It  was  when  the  time  came  on  for  manying 
Mademoiselle  Claire ;  that's  the  way  they  talk  of  it 
here,  you  know,  sir — as  you  might  talk  of  sending 
a  heifer  to  market.  The  Marquis's  health  was  bad  ; 
he  was  sadly  broken  down.  My  lady  had  picked  out 
M.  de  Cintr^,  for  no  good  reason  that  I  could  see. 
But  there  are  reasons,  I  very  well  know,  that  are 
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beyond  me,  and  you  must  be  high  in  the  world  to 
catch  all  that's  under  and  behind.  Old  M.  de  Cintr6 
was  very  high,  and  my  lady  thought  him  almost 
as  good  as  herself;  that's  saying  as  much  as  you 
plesLse.  Mr.  Urbain  took  sides  with  his  mother, 
as  he  always  did.  The  trouble,  I  believe,  was  that 
my  lady  would  give  very  little  money — ^to  go  with 
the  yoimg  lady  ;  and  all  the  other  gentlemen  wanted 
a  bigger  settlement.  It  was  only  M.  de  Cintr6  who 
was  content.  The  Lord  willed  it  he  should  have  that 
one  soft  spot ;  it  was  the  only  one  he  had.  He  may 
have  had  very  grand  connexions,  and  he  certainly 
made  grand  bows  and  speeches  and  flourishes  ;  but 
that,  I  think,  was  all  the  measure  of  his  honour. 
I  think  he  was  like  what  I've  heard  of  comedians ; 
not  that  I've  ever  seen  one.  But  I  know  he  painted 
his  strange  face.  He  might  paint  it  all  he  would,  he 
could  never  make  me  like  it !  The  Marquis  couldn't 
abide  him,  and  declared  that  sooner  than  take  such 
a  husband  as  that,  his  daughter,  whom  he  was  so 
fond  of,  should  stop  as  she  was.  He  and  my  lady  had 
a  great  scene ;  it  came  even  to  our  ears  in  the  ser- 
vants' haU.  It  was  not  their  first  quarrel,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told.  They  were  not  a  loving  couple,  but 
they  didn't  often  come  to  words,  because  after  a  while 
neither  had  them  to  waste ;  they  had  too  much  use 
for  them  elsewhere  and  otherwise.  My  lady  had  long 
ago  got  over '  minding  ' — ^minding,  I  mean,  the  worst ; 
for  she  had  had  plenty  of  assistince  for  throwing 
things  off.  In  this,  I  must  say,  they  were  very  well 
matched.  The  Marquis  was  one  who  would  but  too 
eeisily  go  as  you  please — ^he  had  the  temper  of  the 
perfect  gentleman.  He  got  angry  once  a  year — ^he 
kept  to  that ;  but  then  it  was  very  bad.  He  alwa}^ 
took  to  bed  directly  afterwards.  This  time  I  speak 
of  he  took  to  bed  as  usual,  but  he  never  got  up  again. 
I'm  afraid  he  was  paying  for  the  free  Hfe  he  had  led  ; 
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isn't  it  true  they  mostly  do,  sir,  when  they  get  old 
and  sad  ?  My  lady  and  Mr.  Urbain  kept  quiet,  but 
I  know  my  lady  wrote  letters  to  M.  de  Cintr^.  The 
Marquis  got  worse  and  the  doctors  gave  him  up. 
My  lady  gave  him  up  too,  and  if  the  truth  must  be 
told  she  gave  him  up  as  Tve  seen  her  clap  together 
---with  a  sound  to  make  you  jump — ^the  covers  of 
a  book  she  has  read  enough  of.  When  once  he  was 
out  of  the  way  she  could  do  what  she  wished  with  her 
daughter,  and  it  was  all  arranged  that  my  poor  child 
and  treasure  should  be  handed  over  to  M.  de  Cintre. 
You  don't  know  what  Mademoiselle  was  in  those 
days,  sir ;  she  was  the  sweetest,  gentlest,  fairest ! — 
and  guessed  as  Httle  of  what  was  going  on  around  her 
as  the  lamb  can  guess  the  butcher.  I  used  to  nurse 
my  unhappy  master  and  was  always  in  his  room.  It 
was  here  at  Fleuri^res,  in  the  autumn.  We  had  a 
doctor  from  Paris,  who  came  and  stayed  two  or  three 
weeks  in  the  house.  Then  there  came  two  others, 
and  there  was  a  consultation,  and  these  two  others, 
as  I  said,  declared  the  Marquis  couldn't  come  roimd. 
After  this  they  went  off,  pocketing  their  fees,  but  the 
other  one  stopped  over  and  did  what  he  could.  M.  de 
Beilegarde  himself  kept  crying  out  that  he  refused  to 
be  given  up,  that  he  insisted  on  getting  better,  that  he 
would  Uve  and  look  after  his  daughter.  Mademoiselle 
Claire  and  the  Vicomte — ^that  was  Mr.  Valentin,  you 
know — ^were  both  in  the  house.  The  doctor  was  a 
clever  man — that  I  could  see  myself — ^and  I  think 
he  believed  the  Marquis  might  recover  with  just  the 
right  things  carefully  done.  We  took  good  care  of 
him,  he  and  I,  between  us,  and  one  diay,  when  my 
lady  had  almost  ordered  her  mourning,  my  patient 
suddenly  began  to  mend.  He  took  a  better  turn  and 
came  up  so  wonderfully  that  the  doctor  said  he  was 
out  of  danger.  What  was  killing  him  was  the  dread- 
ful fits  of  pain  in  his  stomach.    But  Uttle  by  little  they 
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stopped,  and  before  I  knew  it  he  had  begun  again  to 
have  his  joke  at  me.  The  doctor  found  something 
that  gave  him  great  comfort — some  grand  light- 
coloured  mixture,  a  wonderful  drug  (I'm  sure  I  foiget 
the  name)  that  we  kept  in  a  great  bottle  on  the 
chimney-piece.  I  used  to  give  it  to  him  through  a 
glass  tube  ;  it  always  made  him  easier.  Presently  the 
doctor  went  away,  after  telling  me  to  keep  on  with 
the  medicine  whenever  he  was  bad.  After  that  there 
was  a  different  sort  of  person  from  Poitiers — he  came 
every  day.  So  we  were  alone  in  the  house — ^my  lady 
and  her  poor  husband  and  their  three  children. 
Madame  Urbain  had  gone  away,  with  her  first  small 
child,  but  a  baby  then,  to  her  mother's.  You  know 
she's  very  lively,  and  her  maid  told  me  she  didn't 
like  to  be  where  people  were  dying."  Mrs.  Bread 
had  again  a  drop,  but  she  went  on  soon  and  with  the 
saipe  quiet  consistency  :  "  I  think  you've  guessed,  sir, 
that  when;the  Marquis  began  to  give  hopes  again  my 
lady  was  disappointed."  And  once  more  she  paused, 
bending  on  Newman  a  face  that  seemed  to  grow  whiter 
as  the  darkness  settled  down  on  them. 

He  had  listened  eagerly — with  an  eagerness  greater 
even  than  that  with  which  he  had  bent  Ms  ear  to 
poor  Valentin's  weak  lips.  Every  now  emd  then,  as 
his  companion  looked  up  at  him,  she  reminded  him 
of  some  old  black  cat,  mild  and  sleek,  protracting  the 
enjo5mient  of  a  dish  of  rich  milk.  Even  her  triumph 
was  measured  and  decorous  ;  even  her  justice  forbore 
to  rattle  the  scales.  ''  Late  one  night,"  she  soon 
continued,  *'  I  was  sitting  by  the  Marquis  in  his  room, 
the  great  red  room  in  the  west  tower.  He  had  been 
complaining  a  Httle  and  I  had  given  him  a  spoonful  i 
of  the  remedy  that  so  seldom  failed  to  ease  him.  My 
lady  had  been  there  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening ; 
she  sat  for  more  than  an  hour  by  his  bed.  Then  ^ 
''^ent  away  and  left  me  alone.     After  midnight  sfaifl 
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came  back  and  Mr.  Urbain  was  with  her.  They  went 
to  the  bed  and  looked  at  the  Marquis,  and  my  lady 
took  hold  of  his  hand.  Then  she  turned  to  me  and 
said  he  was  not  so  well ;  I  remember  how  the  Marquis, 
without  a  word,  lay  staring  at  her.  I  can  see  his 
white  face  at  this  moment  in  the  great  black  square 
between  the  bed-curtains.  I  said  I  didn't  think  he 
was  very  bad,  and  she  told  me  to  go  to  bed — she 
would  sit  a  while  with  him.  When  he  saw  me  going 
he  gave  a  sound  like  a  scared  child  and  called  out  to 
me  not  to  leave  him  ;  but  Mr.  Urbain  opened  the  door 
for  me  and  pointed  the  way  out.  The  present 
Marquis — ^perhaps  youVe  noticed,  sir — has  a  very 
high  way  of  giving  orders,  and  I  was  there  to  take 
orders.  I  went  to  my  room,  but  I  wasn't  easy ;  I 
couldn't  tell  you  why.  I  didn't  undress  ;  I  sat  there 
waiting  and  listening.  For  what  would  you  have 
said,  sir  ?  I  couldn't  have  told  you,  since  surely  a 
poor  gentleman,  however  helpless,  might  be  in  safety 
at  such  a  crisis  with  his  wife  and  his  son.  It  was  as 
if  I  expected  to  hear  his  voice  moan  after  me  again. 
I  listened,  but  I  heard  nothing.  It  was  a  very  still 
night ;  I  never  knew  a  night  so  still.  At  last  the  very 
stillness  itself  seemed  to  frighten  me,  and  I  came  out 
of  my  room  and  went  very  softly  downstairs.  In  the 
anteroom,  outside  of  where  his  father  was,  I  found 
the  Count,  as  he  then  was,  walking  up  and  down. 
He  asked  me  what  I  wanted,  and  I  said  I  had 
returned  to  relieve  my  lady.  He  said  he  would 
relieve  my  lady  and  ordered  me  back  to  bed  ;  but  as 
I  stood  there,  unwilling  to  turn  away,  the  door  of  the 
room  opened  and  my  lady  herself  came  out.  I 
noticed  she  was  very  pale  ;  she  was  altogether  extra- 
ordinary. She  looked  a  moment  at  the  Count  and  at 
me,  and  then  held  out  her  arms  to  the  Count.  He 
went  to  her  and  she  fell  upon  him  and  hid  her  face. 
I  brushed  quickly  past  her  into  the  room  and  came  to 
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the  Marquis's  bed.  He  was  lying  there  very  white 
and  with  his  eyes  shut ;  you  could  have  taken  him 
for  a  corpse.  I  took  hold  of  his  hand  and  spoke  to 
him,  but  it  was  as  if  I  had  been  dealing  with  the  dead. 
Then  I  turned  round  ;  my  lady  and  Mr.  Urbain  were 
there.  '  My  poor  Bread/  said  my  lady,  '  M.  le 
Marquis  is  gone.'  Mr.  Urbain  knelt  down  by  the  bed 
and  said  softly,  '  Mon  pire,  mon  pire.'  I  thought  it 
most  prodigious,  and  asked  my  lady  what  in  the 
world  had  happened  and  why  she  hadn't  called  me. 
She  said  nothing  had  happened ;  that  she  had  only 
been  sitting  there  with  him  in  perfect  stillness.  She 
had  closed  her  eyes,  thinking  she  might  sleep,  and  she 
had  slept  she  didn't  know  how  long.  When  she  woke 
up  all  was  over.  '  It's  surely  death,  my  son,  it's 
unmistakably  death,'  she  said  to  the  Count.  Mr. 
Urbain  said  they  must  have  the  doctor  immediately 
from  Poitiers,  and  that  he  would  ride  off  and  fetch 
him.  He  kissed  his  father's  face — oh  ! — ^and  then  he 
kissed  his  mother  and  went  away.  My  lady  and  I 
stood  there  at  the  bedside.  As  I  looked  at  my  poor 
master  it  came  to  me  ever  so  sharply  that  he  wasn't 
dead,  that  he  was^  only  in  a  stupor  of  weakness.  And 
then  my  lady  repeated, '  My  poor  Bread,  it's  death,  it's 
just  death ' ;  and  I  said, '  Yes,  my  lady,  it's  certainly 
death.'  I  said  just  the  opposite  to  what  I  believed ; 
it  was  my  particular  notion.  Then  my  lady  said  we 
must  wait  for  the  doctor,  and  we  sat  there  and  waited. 
It  was  a  long  time  ;  the  poor  Marquis  neither  stirred 
nor  changed.  *  I've  seen  death  before,'  said  my  lady, 
'  and  it's  terribly  like  this.'  '  Yes,  please,  my  lady,' 
said  I ;  and  I  thought  things  I  didn't  say.  The  night 
wore  away  without  the  Count's  coming  back,  and  the 
Marquise  began  to  be  frightened.  She  was  afraid  he 
had  had  an  accident  in  the  dark  or  met  with  some 
prowling  people.  At  last  she  got  so  restless  that 
she  went  below  to  watch  in  the  court  for  his 
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return.    I  sat  there  alone  and  the  Marquis  never 
stirred." 

Here  Mrs.  Bread  paused  again,  and,  for  her 
listener,  the  most  expert  story-teller  couldn't  have 
been  more  thrilling.  Newman  made  almost  the 
motion  of  turning  the  page  of  a  "  detective  story." 
"  So  he  was  dead  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Three  days  later  he  was  in  his  grave,"  said  Mrs. 
Bread  sententiously.  "  In  a  little  while  I  went  away 
to  the  front  of  the  house  and  looked  out  into  the  court, 
and  there,  before  long,  I  saw  Mr.  Urbain  ride  in  alone. 
I  waited  a  bit  to  hear  him  come  upstairs  with  his 
mother,  but  they  stopped  below  and  I  returned  to  the 
other  room.  I  went  to  the  bed  and  held  up  the  Ught 
to  him,  but  I  don't  know  why  I  didn't  let  the  candle- 
stick fall.  The  Marquis's  eyes  were  open  —  open 
wide  !  they  were  staring  at  me.  I  knelt  down  beside 
him  and  took  his  hands  and  begged  him  to  tell  me,  in 
the  holy  name  of  wonder,  if  he  was  truly  alive  or  what 
or  where  he  was.  Still  he  looked  at  me  a  long  time, 
and  then  made  nie  a  sign  to  put  my  ear  close  to  him. 
'  I'm  dead,  my  dear,'  he  said,  '  I'm  dreadfully  dead. 
The  Marquise  has  killed  me.  Yes.'  I  was  aU  in  a 
tremble.  I  didn't  understand  him.  I  didn't  know 
what  had  become  of  him  :  it  was  so  as  if  the  dead  had 
been  speaking.  '  But  you'll  get  well  now,  sir,'  I  said. 
And  then  he  whimpered  again,  ever  so  weak :  *  I 
wouldn't  get  well  for  a  kingdom.  I  wouldn't  be  that 
woman's  husband  again.'  And  then  he  said  more ; 
he  said  she  had  murdered  him.  I  asked  him  what  she 
had  done  to  him  and  I  remember  his  very  words  : 
'  She  has  cruelly  taken  my  life,  as  true  as  I  Ue  here 
finished.  And  she'll  do  the  same  to  my  daughter,' 
he  said  ;  *  my  poor  unhappy  child.'  And  he  begged 
me  to  prevent  that,  and  then  he  said  he  was  dying, 
he  was '  knowingly  '  dead.  I  was  afraid  to  move  or  to 
leave  him  ;  I  was  almost  as  dead  as  himself.    All  of 
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a  sudden  he  asked  me  to  get  a  pencil  and  write  for 
him ;  and  then  I  had  to  tell  him  I  couldn't  manage 
that  sort  of  thing.  He.  asked  me  to  hold  him  up  in 
bed  while  he  wrote  himself,  and  I  said  he  could  never, 
never  trace  a  line.  Btrt  he  seemed  to  have  a  kind  of 
terror  that  gave  him  strength.  I  foimd  a  pencil  in 
the  room  and  a  piece  of  paper  and  a  book,  and  I  put 
the  paper  on  the  book  and  the  pencil  into  his  hand, 
and  I  moved  the  candle  near  him.  You'll  think  all 
this  monstrous  strange,  sir — ^and  I  shall  understand 
if  you  scarce  believe  me.  But  I  must  tell  things  as 
they  happened  to  me — the  rest  is  with  Them  that 
know  all !  Strangest  of  all  was  it,  no  doubt,  that  I 
believed  it  had  somehow  been  done  to  him  as  he  said 
and  that  I  was  eager  to  help  him  to  write.  I  sat  on 
the  bed  and  put  my  arm  round  him  and  held  him  up. 
I  felt  very  strong  when  it  came  to  that ;  I  believe  I 
could  have  lifted  him  and  carried  him.  It  was  a 
wonder  how  he  wrote,  but  he  did  write,  in  a  big 
scratching  hand  ;  he  almost  covered  one  side  of  the 
paper.  It  seemed  a  long  time ;  I  suppose  it  was 
three  or  four  minutes.  He  was  groaning  terribly  all 
the  while,  but  at  last  he  said  it  was  ended,  and  I  let 
him  down  upon  his  pillows,  and  he  gave  me  the  paper 
and  told  me  to  fold  it  and  hide  it,  and  to  give  it  to 
those  who'd  act  on  it  according  to  right.  '  Who  do 
you  mean  ? '  I  said.  '  Who  are  those  who'll  act  on 
it  ? '  But  he  made  some  sound  for  all  answer ;  he 
couldn't  speak — ^he  was  spent.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
told  me  to  go  and  look  at  the  bottle  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  I  knew  the  bottle  he  meant,  the  remedy  we 
were  never  without  and  that  we  felt  to  be  regularly 
precious.  I  went  and  looked  at  it,  but  it  was  empty 
of  every  drop,  as  if  it  had  been  turned  upside  down. 
When  I  came  back  his  eyes  were  open — oh  so  pitifully ! 
— and  he  was  staring  at  me  ;  but  soon  he  closed  them 
and  he  said  no  more.  I  hid  the  paper  in  my  dress ;  I 
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didn't  look  at  what  was  written  on  it,  though  I  can 
read  very  well,  sir,  if  I  haven't  a  hand  for  the  pen.  I 
sat  down  near  the  bed,  but  it  was  nearly  half  an  hour 
before  my  lady  and  the  Count  came  in.  The  Marquis 
looked  as  lost  as  when  they  had  left  him,  and  I  never 
said  a  word  of  his  having  revived.  Mr.  Urbain  said 
the  doctor  had  been  called  to  a  person  in  childbirth, 
but  had  promised  to  set  out  for  Fleuri^res  immedi- 
ately. In  another  half-hour  he  arrived,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  examined  his  patient  he  said  we  had  had  a 
false  alarm.  The  poor  gentleman  was  very  low,  but 
was  still  living.  I  watched  my  lady  and  her  son,  on 
that,  to  see  if  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  I'm 
obliged  to  admit  they  didn't.  The  doctor  said  there 
was  no  reason  he  should  die  ;  he  had  been  going  on  so 
well.  And  then  he  wanted  to  know  how  he  had 
suddenly  taken  such  a  turn  ;  he  had  left  him  so  quiet 
and  natural.  My  lady  told  her  little  story  again — 
what  she  had  told  Mr.  Urbain  and  me — and  the 
doctor  looked  at  her  and  said  nothing.  He  stayed 
all  the  next  day  at  the  chateau,  and  hardly  left  the 
Marquis.  I  was  always  there,  and  I  think  I  may 
assure  you  at  least  that  I  lost  nothing.  Mademoiselle 
and  the  Vicomte  came  and  looked  at  their  father,  but 
he  never  stirred.  It  was  a  strange  deathly  stupor. 
My  lady  was  always  about ;  her  face  was  as  white 
as  her  husband's,  and  she  looked  very  proud  and  hard, 
as  I  had  seen  her  look  when  her  orders  or  her  wishes 
had  been  disobeyed.  It  was  as  if  the  poor  Marquis 
had  gone  against  her  intention  ;  and  the  way  she  took 
it  from  him  made  me  afraid  of  her.  The  local  apothe- 
cary kept  him  aJong  through  the  day,  and  we  waited 
for  the  gentleman  from  Paris,  who,  as  I  tell  you,  had 
already  stayed  here.  They  had  telegraphed  for  him 
early  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  evening  he  arrived. 
He  talked  a  bit  outside  with  the  other  one,  and  then 
they  came  in  to  see  their  malade  together.     I  was  with 
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him,  and  so  was  Mr.  Urbain.  My  lady  had  been  to 
receive  the  great  man,  and  she  didn't  come  back 
with  him  into  the  room.  He  sat  down  by  the  Marquis 
— I  can  see  him  there  now  with  his  hand  on  the 
Marquis's  wrist  and  Mr.  Urbain  watching  them  with 
a  little  looking-glass  in  his  hand.  '  I'm  sure  he's 
better,'  said  our  coimtry  doctor ;  *  I'm  sure  he'll  come 
back.'  A  few  moments  after  he  had  spoken  the 
Marquis  opened  his  eyes,  as  if  he  were  waking  up,  and 
looked  from  one  of  us  to  the  other.  I  saw  him  look 
at  me  from  very,  very  far  oif ,  and  yet  very  hard  indeed, 
as  you  might  say.  At  the  same  moment  my  lady 
came  in  on  tiptoe  ;  she  came  up  to  the  bed  and  put  in 
her  head  between  me  and  the  Count.  The  Marquis 
saw  her  and  gave  a  sound  like  the  wail  of  a  lost  soul. 
He  said  something  we  couldn't  understand  and  then 
a  convulsion  seemed  to  take  him.  He  shook  all  over 
and  closed  his  eyes,  and  the  doctor  jumped  up  and 
took  hold  of  my  lady.  He  held  her  for  a  moment 
harder  than  I've  ever  seen  a  gentleman  hold  a  lady. 
The  Marquis  was  stone  dead — the  sight  of  her  had 
done  for  him.  This  time  there  were  those  there  who 
knew." 

Newman  felt  as  if  he  had  been  reading  by  starlight 
the  report  of  highly  important  evidence  in  a  great 
murder  case.  "And  the  paper — the  paper  I"  he 
said  from  a  dry  throat.    "  What  was  written  on  it  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell  you,  sir,"  Mrs.  Bread  replied.  "  I 
couldn't  read  it.    It  was  French/' 

"  But  could  no  one  else  read  it  ?  " 

**  I  never  asked  a  human  creature." 

"  No  one  has  ever  seen  it  ?  " 

"  If  you  do  you'll  be  the  first." 

Newman  seized  his  companion's  hand  in  both  his 

own  and  pressed  it  almost  with  passion.     "  I  thank 

you  as  I've  never  thanked  any  one  for  an5i:hing.    I 

want  to  be  the  first ;   I  want  it  to  be  mine  as  this 
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closed  fist  is  mine.  You're  the  wisest  old  woman  in 
Europe.  And  what  did  you  do  with  the  blest  thing  ?  " 
Her  information  had  made  him  feel  extraordinarily 
strong.     '*  For  God's  sake,  let  me  have  it !  " 

Mre.  Bread  got  up  with  a  certain  majesty.  "  It's 
not  so  easy  as  that,  sir.  When  you  want  great  things 
you  must  wait  for  great  things." 

"  But  waiting's  horrible,  you  know,"  he  candidly 
smiled. 

"  I'm  sure  I've  waited ;  I've  waited  these  many 
years,"  she  quavered. 

"  That's  very  true.  You  have  waited  for  me,  I 
won't  forget  it.  And  yet  how  comes  it  you  didn't  do 
as  M.  de  Bellegairde  said — show  the  right  people 
what  you  had  got  ?  " 

"  To  whom  should  I  show  it  and  who  were  the 
right  people  ?  "  she  asked  with  high  lucidity.  **  It 
wasn't  easy  to  know,  and  many's  the  night  I  have 
lain  awake  thinking  of  it.  Six  months  afterwards, 
when  they  married  Mademoiselle  to  the  last  person 
they  ought  to,  I  was  very  near  bringing  it  out.  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  da  something  with  such  a  proof 
of  what  had  happened,  and  yet  I  was  terribly  afraid. 
I  didn't  know  what  the  Marquis  had  put  there,  nor 
how  bad  it  might  be,  and  there  was  no  one  I  could 
trust  enough  to  ask.  And  it  seemed  to  me  a  cruel 
kindness  to  the  person  in  the  world  I  cared  most  for, 
letting  her  know  her  father  had  written  her  mother 
down  so  shamefully ;  for  that's  what  he  did,  I 
suppose.  I  thought  she  would  rather  suffer  from  her 
husband  than  suffer  from  them.  It  was  for  her  and 
for  my  dear  Mr.  Valentin  I  kept  quiet.  Quiet  I  call 
it,  yet  it  was  a  queer  enough  quietness.  It  worried 
me  and  changed  me  altogether.  But  for  others  I  held 
my  tongue,  and  no  one,  to  this  hour,  knows  what  had 
passed  there  between  my  poor  prostrate  master  and 
his  wife.'* 
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"  But  evidently  there  were  suspicions,"  Newman 
urged.    "  Where  did  Count  Valentin  get  Ms  ideas  ?  " 

"  Froufi  our  little  local  man — ^who  has  yet  never 
been  in  the  house,  as  you  may  imagine,  since.  He 
wafe  very  ill-satisfied  and  he  didn't  care  who  knew 
it.  He  had  a  very  good  opinion  of  his  own  sharpness, 
as  Frenchmen  mostly  have,  and  coming  to  the  house, 
as  he  did,  day  after  day,  he  had  more  ideas — as  a 
consequence — ^than  he  had  had,  before,  any  .^all  to 
put  about.  And  indeed  the  way  the  poor  Maquis 
went  off  as  soon  as  his  eyes  fell  on  my  lady  was  a 
most  shocking  sight  for  any  kind  person.  The  great 
man  from  Paris  may  have  known,  after  he  had  taken 
things  in,  what  to  think,  but  he  also  knew  what  not 
to  say,  and  he  hushed  it  up.  But  for  all  he  could  do 
the  Vicomte  and  Mademoiselle  heard  something; 
th^y  knew  their  father's  dieath  was  somehow  against 
nature.  Of  course  they  cotddn't  accuse  their  mother, 
and,  as  I  tell  you,  I  was  as  dumb  as  that  stone.  Mr. 
Valentin  used  to  look  at  me  sometimes,  and  his  eyes 
seemed  to  shine  as  if  he  were  thinking  of  some  ques- 
tion he  could  ask  me.  I  w^  dreadfully  afraid  he 
would  speak,  and  always  looked  away  and  went  about 
my  business.  If  I  were  to  tell  him  I  was  sure  he 
would  hate  me  afterwards,  which  was  what  I  could 
never  have  borne.  Once  I  went  up  to  him  and  took 
a  great  liberty ;  I  kissed  him  as  I  had  kissed  him 
when  he  was  a  child.  '  You  oughtn't  to  look  so  sad, 
sir,'  I  said ;  '  believe  your  poor  decent  old  Bread. 
Such  a  gallant,  handsome  young  man  can  have 
nothing  to  be  sad  about.'  And  I  think  he  under- 
stood me ;  he  linderstood  I  was  begging  off  and  he 
made  up  his  mind  in  his  own  way.  He  went  about 
with  his  unasked  question  in  his  mind,  as  I  did  with 
my  untold  tale ;  we  were  both  afraid  of  bringing 
disgrace  on  a  great  house.  And  it  was  the  same  with 
my  dear  young  lady.  She  didn't  know  'What  had 
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happened ;  she  wouldn't  hear  of  knowing.  The 
Marquise  and  Mr.  Urbain  asked  me  no  questions, 
because  they  had  no  reason.  I  was  as  still  as  a  stopped 
clock.  When  I  was  younger  her  ladyship  thought  me 
false,  and  now  she  thought  me  bite,  as  they  say. 
How  should  I  have  any  ideas  ?  " 

Newman  turned  it  aU  gravely  ov^.  "  But  5^u 
say  that  doctor  made  a  talk.  Did  no  one  take  it 
up?" 

"  I  don't  know  how  far  they  went.  They're 
always  talking  scandal  in  these  foreign  countries — 
you  may  have  noticed— and  they  must  have  had  thdj: 
stories  about  my  lady.  But  after  all  what  could  they 
say  ?  The  Marquis  had  been  iU  and  the  Marquis  had 
died  ;  he  had  as  good  a  right  to  die  as  any  one.  The 
doctor  couldn't  say  he  hadn't  come  honestly  by  what 
he  suffered.  The  next  year  he  left  the  place  and 
bought  a  practice  at  Bordeaux,  and  if  there  had  been 
ugly  tales  the  worst  of  them  were  among  Ugly  people. 
There  couldn't  have  been  any  very  bad  ones  that 
those  who  were  respectable  beUeved.  My  lady  her- 
self is  so  very  respectable." 

Newman,  at  this  last  aifirmation,  broke  into  £^ 
resounding  laugh.  Mrs.  Bread  h^d  begun  to  move 
away  from  the  spot  where  they  were  sitting,  and  he 
helped  her  through  the  aperture  in  the  wall  and  along 
the  homeward  path.  ''Yes,  my  lady's  respectabiUty  fa 
a  treasure ;  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  use  foar  my 
lady's  respectability."  They  reached  the  empty 
space  in  front  of  the  church,  where  they  stopped  a 
moment,  looking  at  each  other  with  -something  of 
closer  fellowship,  like  a  pair  of  sociable  conspirators. 
"  But  what  was  it,"  Newman  insisted,  "  what  was  it 
she  did  to  the  miserable  man  ?  She  didn't  stab  him 
or  throttle  him  or  poison  him." 

"  I  don't  know,  sir*    No  one  saw  it." 

"  Unless  it   was   Mr.   Urbain,"   he   thoughtfully 
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suggested.  "  You  say  he  was  walking  up  and  down 
outside  the  room.  Perhaps  he  looked  through  the 
keyhole.  But  no  ;  I  think  that  with  his  mother  he'd 
take  it  on  trust." 

"  You  may  be  sure  I've  often  thought  of  it,"  Mrs. 
Bread  almost  cheerfully  returned.  "  I'm  sure  she 
didn't  touch  him  with  her  hands.  I  saw  nothing  on 
him  anywhere.  I  believe  it  was  in  this  way.  He  had 
a  fit  of  his  great  pain,  and  he  asked  her  for  his  medicine. 
Instead  of  giving  it  to  him  she  went  and  poured  it 
away,  before  his  eyes,  not  speaking,  only  looking  at 
him,  so  that  he  might  have  the  scare  and  the  shock 
and  the  horror  of  it.  Then  he  saw  what  she  meant 
and,  weak  and  helpless,  took  fright,  was  terrified. 
'  You  want  to  kill  me,'  he  must  have  said — do  you 
see  ?  '  Yes,  M.  le  Marquis,  I  want  to  kill  you,'  says 
my  lady,  and  sits  down  and  keeps  her  dreadful  eyes 
on  him.  You  know  my  lady's  eyes,  I  think,  sir ;  it 
was  with  that  look  of  hers  she  killed  him ;  it  was 
with  the  terrible  strong  will  and  all  the  cruelty  she 
put  into  it.  It  was  as  if  she  had  pushed  him  out  of 
her  boat,  fevered  and  sick,  into  the  cold  sea,  and 
remained  there  to  push  him  again  should  he  try 
to  scramble  back ;  making  him  feel  he  was  lost,  by 
her  intention,  and  watching  him  awfuUy  sink  and 
drown.  It  was  enough  indeed  to  take  the  heart  out 
of  him,  and  that,  in  his  state,  was  enough  for  a 
death-stroke." 

Newman  rendered  this  vivid  image,  which  in  truth 
did  great  honour  to  the  old  woman's  haunted  sensi- 
bility, the  tribute  of  a  comprehensive  gasp.  "  Well, 
you've  got  right  hold  of  it — ^you  make  me  see  it  and 
hate  it  and  want  to  go  for  it.  But  I've  got  to  keep 
tight  hold  of  you  too,  you  know." 

They  had  begun  to  descend  the  hill,  and  she 
said  nothing  till  they  reached  the  foot.  He  moved 
beside  her  as  on  air,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  his  head 
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thrown  back  while  he  gazed  at  the  stars  :  he  seemed 
to  himself  to  be  riding  his  vengeance  along  the 
Milky  Way.  "  So  you're  serious  about  that  ?  "  she 
sighed. 

"  About  your  living  with  me  ?  Why,  you  don't 
suppose  IVe  turned  you  inside  out  this  way  not  to 
want  to  get  you  into  sjbape  again.  You're  in  no  kind 
of  shape  for  these  people  now — even  if  they  were  in 
any  for  you  ;  after  your  seeing  what  they've  done  to 
me — and  to  her.  You  just  give  me  the  thing  I'm 
after  and  then  you  move  out." 

'*  I  never  thought  I  should  have  Uved  to  take  a  new 
place — ^unless,"  Mrs.  Bread  made  moan,  ''  I  should 
have  gone  some  day  to  Mr.  Valentin  or,  in  her  own 
estabhshment,  to  my  young  lady." 

**  Come  to  me  and  you'll  come  to  her  establishment 
yet,  I  guess  —  you'll  come  at  least  to  where  both 
those  names  will  be  cherished  and  sacred." 

She  considered  a  Httle  and  then  repUed  :  "  Oh,  I 
shall  like  to  pronounce  them  to  you^  sir !  And  if 
you're  going  to  pull  the  house  down,"  she  added, 
"  I  had  surely  better  be  clear  of  it." 

"  Ah,"  said  Newman  almost  with  the  gaiety  of  a 
dazzle  of  alternatives,  "  it  won't  be  quite  my  idea 
to  appeal — ^if  that's  what  you  mean — ^to  the  police. 
The  meanest  and  the  damnedest  things  are  always 
beyond  their  ken  and  out  of  their  hands.  Which  has 
the  merit  in  this  case,  however,  that,  it  leaves  the 
whole  story  in  mine.  And  to  mine,"  he  declared, 
"  you've  given  power  !  " 

"  Ah,  you're  bolder  than  I  ever  was !  "  she  re- 
signedly sighed ;  and  he  felt  himself  now,  to  what- 
ever end,  possessed  of  her.  He  walked  with  her  to 
the  chateau;  the  curfew  —  it  couldn't  have  been 
anything  but  the  curfew,  he  was  sure — ^had  tolled 
for  the  weary  serfs  and  villains  (as  he  could  also  quite 
have  believed)  and  the  small  street  of  Fleuri^res  was 
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Newman  returned  to  Paris  the  second  day  after  his 
interview  with  Mrs.  Bread.  The  morrow  he  had 
spent  at  Poitiers,  reading  over  and  over  again  the 
signed  warrant  he  had  lodged  in  his  pocket-book, 
persuading  himself  more  and  more  that  it  had,  as  he 
put  it  to  himself,  a  social  value,  and  thinking  what  he 
would  now  do  and  how  he  would  do  it.  He  would  not 
have  said  that  Poitiers  had  much  to  hold  him,  yet  the 
day  seemed  very  short.  Domiciled  once  more  in  the 
Boulevard  Haussmann  he  walked  over  to  the  Rue  de 
rUniversit6  and  inquired  of  Madame  de  Bellegarde's 
portress  whether  the  Marquise  had  come  back.  The 
portress  answered  that  she  had  arrived  with  M.  le 
Marquis  on  the  preceding  day,  and  further  informed 
him  that  should  he  wish  to  see  them  they  were  both 
at  home.  As  she  said  these  words  the  little  white- 
faced  old  woman  who  peered  out  of  the  dusky  gate- 
house of  the  H6tel  de  Bellegarde  gave  a  small  wicked 
smile — a  smile  that  seemed  to  Newman  to  mean 
'*  Go  in  if  you  dare  !  "  She  was  evidently  versed  in 
the  current  domestic  history ;  she  was  placed  where 
she  could  feel  the  pulse  of  the  house.  He  stood  a 
moment  twisting  his  moustache  and  looking  at  her  ; 
then  he  abruptly  turned  away.  But  this  was  not 
because  he  was  afraid  to  go  in — though  he  doubted 
whether,  for  all  his  courage,  he  should  be  able  to 
make  his  way  unchallenged  into  the  presence  of  his 
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adversaries.  Confidence,  excessive  confidence  perhaps, 
quite  as  much  as  timidity,  prompted  his  retreat. 
He  was  nursing  his  thrmderbolt ;  he  loved  it ;  he  was 
unwilling  to  part  with  it.  He  fdt  himself  hold  it  aloft 
in  the  rumbling,  vaguely-flashing  air,  directly  over 
the  heads  of  his  victims,  and  he  fancied  lie  could  see 
their  pale  upturned  faces.  Few  sp^imens  of  the 
human  countenance  had  ever  given  him  such  pleasure 
as  these,  Ughted  in  the  lurid  fashion  I  have  hinted 
at,  and  he  took  his  ease  while  he  harboured  the  vindic* 
tive  vision.  It  must  be  added  too  that  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  see  exactly  how  he  could  arrange  to  witness 
the  operation  of  his  thunder.  To  send  in  his  card  to 
Madame  de  Bellegarde  would  be  a  waste  of  cere- 
mony ;  she  would  certainly,  decline  to  receive  him. 
On  the  other  hand  he  couldn't  force  his  way  into  her 
presence.  He  hated  to  see  himself  reduced  to  the 
blind  satisfaction  of  writing  her  a  letter;  but  he 
consoled  himself  in  a  measure  with  the  thought  that 
a  letter  might  lead  to  an  interview.  He  went  home 
and,  feeling  rather  tired-trnursing  a  vengeance  was, 
he  had  to  confess,  a  fatiguing  process  ;  it  took  a  good 
deal  out  of  one — ^flung  himself  into  one  of  his  brocaded 
fauteuils,  stretched  his  legs,  thrust  his  hands  into 
his  pockets  and,  while  he  watched  the  reflected  sunset 
fading  from  the  ornate  house-tops  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  boulevard,  began  mentally  to  frame,  as 
work  for  his  pen,  a  few  effective  remarks.  While  he 
was  so  occupied  his  servant  threw  open  tbe  door  and 
announced  ceremoniously  **  Madame  Brett  I  " 

He  roused  himself  expectantly  and  fin  a  few 
moments  recognised  on  his  threshold  the  worthy 
woman  with  whom  he  had  conversed  to  such  good 
purpose  on  the  starht  hill-top  of  Fleurier^s.  Mrs. 
Bread  had  assumed  for  this  visit  the  same  dress  as 
for  her  other  effort,  and  he  was  struck  with  her  fine 
antique  appearance.  His  room  was  still  lampless, 
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and  as  her  large  grave  face  gazed  at  him  through  the 
clear  dusk  from  under  the  shadow  of  her  ample 
bonnet  he  felt  the  incongruity  of  her  pretending  to 
amy.  servile  stamp.  He  greeted  her  with  high  geniality, 
and  bade  her  come  in  and  sit  down  and  make  herself 
eomfortable.  There  was  something  that  might  have 
touched  the  springs  both  of  mirth  and  of  melan- 
choly in  the  spirit  of  formal  accommodation  with 
which  she  endeavoured  to  meet  this  new  conception 
of  her  duty.  She  was  not  playing  at  bdng  fluttered, 
which  would  have  been  simply  ridiculous ;  she  was 
doing  her  best  to  carry  herself  as  i  person  so  humble 
that,  for  her,  even  embarrassment  wouki  have  been 
pretentious  ;  but  evidently  she  had  never  dreamed  of 
its  being  in  her  horoscope  to  pay  a  visit  at  nightfall 
to  a  Mendly  single  gentleman  who  lived  in  theatrical- 
looking  rooms  on  one  of  the  new  boulevards. 

"  I  truly  hope  I'm  not  forgetting  my  place,  sir/'  she 
anxiously  pleaded. 

"  Foiigetting  your  place  ?  Why,  yow'xe  remem- 
bering it  as  a  good  woman  remembers  her  promise. 
This  is  your  place,  you  know.  You're  already  in  my 
service  ;  your  wages  as  housekeeper  began  a  fortnight 
ago.  I  can  tell  you  my  house  wants  keeping  !  Why 
don't  you  take  ofi  your  bonnet  and  stay  right 
now  ?  '>' 

"  Take  off  my  bonnet  ?  " — she  gave  it  her  gravest 
consideration.  "  Oh  sir,  I  haven't  my  cap.  And  with 
your  leave,  sir,  I  couldn't  keep  house  in  my  best 
gown." 

"  Never  mind  your  best  gown,"  said  Newihan 
cheerfully,  "  You  shall  have  a  better  gown  than 
that." 

She  stared  solemnly  and  then  stretched  her  hands 
over  her  lustreless  satin  skirt  as  if  the  perilous  side 
of  her  situation  might  be  flushing  into  view.     "  Oh 
sir,  I'm  fond  of  my  own  clothes." 
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"  I  hope  you've  left  those  wicked  people,  at  any 
rate,"  Newman  went  on. 

"  Well,  sir,  here  I  am  I  That's  all  I  can  tell  you. 
Here  I  sit,  poor  Catherine  Bread.  It's  a  strange 
place  for  me  to  be.  I  don't  know  myself ;  I  never 
supposed  I  was  so  bold.  But  indeed,  sir,  I've  gone 
as  far  as  my  own  strength  will  bear  me." 

"Oh,  come,  Mrs.  Bread!"  he  returned  almost 
caressingly ;  "  don't  make  yourself  uncomfortable. 
Why,  you're  going  to  have  now  the  time  of  your 
Ufe." 

She  began  to  speak  again  with  a  trembling  voice. 
"  I  think  it  would  be  more  respectable  if  I  Gouid-*-if 
I  could —  I  "    But  she  quavered  to  a  pause. 

"  If  you  could  give  up  this  sort  of  thing  alto- 
gether ?  "  said  Newman  kindly,  trying  to  anticipate 
her  meaning,  which  he  supposed  might  be  a  wish  to 
retire  from  service. 

"  If  I  could  give  up  ever3^hing,  sir  1  All  I  should 
ask  is  a  decent  Protestant  burial." 

"  Burial  I  "  he  cried  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 
"  Why,  to  bury  you  now  would  be  a  sad  piece  of  ex- 
travagance. It's  only  rascals  who  have  to  be  buried 
to  get  respectable.  Honest  folks  like  you  and  me  can 
Kve  our  time  out — and  live  it  together.  Come  I  did 
you  bring  your  baggage  ?  " 

"  My  two  boxes  are  locked  and  corded ;  but  I 
haven't  yet  spoken  to  my  lady." 

'*  Speak  to  her  then  and  have  done  with  tA..  I 
should  like  to  have  your  chance  I  "  cried  Newman. 

"  I  would  gladly  give  it  you,  ^.  I've  passed  some 
weary  hours  in  my  lady's  dressing-rO(Mn ;  but  this 
will  be  one  of  the  longest.  She'll  tax  me  with  base 
ingratitude." 

"  Well,"  said  Newman,  "  so  long  as  you  can  tax 
her  with  murder —  I " 

"  Oh  sir,  I  can't ;  not  I !  "  she  pleaded. 
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"  You  don't  mean  to  say  an3^1ung  about  it  ?  So 
much  the  better.     Leave  it  all  to  me." 

"  If  she  calls  me  a  thankless  old  woman,"  Mrs. 
Bread  went  on,  "  I  shall  have  nothing  to  say.  But 
it's  better  so,"  she  added  with  supreme  mdldness. 
"  She  shall  be  my  lady  to  the  last.  That  will  be  more 
respectable." 

"  And  then  you'll  come  to  me  and  I  shall  be  your 
gentleman,"  said  Newman.  ''That  will  be  more 
respectable  still  1  " 

She  rose  with  lowered  eyes  and  stood  a  moment ; 
then,  looking  up,  she  rested  her  gaze  upon  New- 
man's face.  The  disordered  proprieties  were  some- 
how setthng  to  rest.  She  looked  at  her  friend  so  long 
and  so  fixedly,  with  such  a  dull  intense  devotedness, 
that  he  himself  might  have  had  a  pretext  for  embar- 
rassment. At  last  she  said  gently :  "  You've  not 
your  natural  appearance,  sir." 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Bread,"  he  answered,  ''  I've  not  my 
natural  balance.  If  you  mean  I  don't  look  sunny 
I  guess  I  look  as  I  feel.  To  be  very  indifferent  and 
very  fierce,  very  dull  and  very  violent,  very  sick  and 
very  fine,  all  at  once — well,  it  rather  mixes  one  up." 

Mrs.  Bread  gave  a  noiseless  sigh.  "  I  can  teU  you 
something  that  will  make  you  feel  queerer  still,  if  you 
want  to  feel  all  one  way.    About  the  poor  Countess." 

'*  What  can  you  tell  me  ?  "  Newman  quickly  asked. 
"  Not  that  you've  seen  her  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head.  *'  No  indeed,  sir,  nor  ever 
shall.  That's  the  dead  weight  of:  it.  Nor  my  lady. 
Nor  M.  de  Bellegarde." 

"  You  mean  she's  kept  so  close  ?  " 

"  The  closest  they  keep  any." 

These  words  for  an  instant  seemed  to  check  the 
beating  of  his  heart.  Leaning  back  in  his  chair  he 
felt  sick.  '*  They've  tried  to  see  her  and  she  wouldn't 
—she  couldn't  ?  " 
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"  She  refused — for  ever  !  I  had  it  from  my  lady's 
own  maid,"  said  Mrs.  Bread,  "  who  had  it  from  my 
lady.  To  speak  of  it  to  such  a  person  my  lady  must 
have  felt  the  shock.  The  Countess  declines  to  receive 
them  now,  and  now's  her  only  chance.  A  short  while 
hence  she'll  have  no  choice." 

"  You  mean  the  other  women— the  mothers,  the 
daughters,  the  sisters ;  what  is  it  they  call  them  ? — 
won't  let  her  ?  " 

"  It's  what  they  call  the  rule  of  the  house — or 
I  believe  of  the  order.  There's  no  rule  so  strict  as 
that  of  the  CarmeUtes.  The  bad  women  in  the  refor- 
matories are  fine  ladies  to  them.  They  wear  old 
brown  cloaks — so  the  femme  de  chatnbre  told  me — 
that  yon  wouldn't  use  for  a  horse-blanket.  And  the 
poor  Countess  was  so  fond  of  soft-feeling  dresses  ;  she 
would  never  have  anything  stiff  !  They  sleep  on  the 
ground,"  Mrs.  Bread  went  on  ;  "  they're  no  better, 
no  better" — ^and  she  hesitated  for  a  comparison — 
"  they're  no  better  than  tinkers'  wives.  They  give  up 
ever5^hing,  down  to  the  very  name  their  poor  old 
nurses  called  them  by.  They  give  up  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister — ^to  say  nothing  of  other 
persons,"  Mrs.  Bread  deUcately  added.  "  They  wear 
a  shroud  under  their  brown  cloaks  and  a  rope  round 
their  waists,  and  they  get  up  on  winter  nights  and 
go  off  into  cold  places  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
I  hope  it  does  her  at  least  good  !  " 

Newman's  visitor,  dwelling  on  these  terrible  facts, 
sat  dry-eyed  and  pale,  her  hands  convulsive  but  con- 
fined to  her  satin  lap.  He  gave  a  melancholy  groan 
and  fell  forward,  burying  his  face  and  his  pain.  There 
was  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  the  ticking  of  the 
great  gilded  clock  on  the  chimney-piece.  "  Where  is 
the  accursed  place — ^where  is  the  convent  ?  "  he]asked 
at  last,  looking  up. 

"  There  are  two  houses,"  said  Mrs.  Bread.     "  I 
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found  out ;  I  thought  you'd  like  to  kiK>w — ^though 
it's  cold  comiort,  I  thiiik.  One's  in  the  Avenue  de 
Messine  ;  they've  learned  the  Countess  is  there.  The 
other's  in  the  Rue  d'Eafer.  That's  a  terrible  name ; 
I  suppose  you  know  what  it  means." 

He  got  up  and  walked  away  to  the  end  of  his  long 
room.  When  he  came  back  Mrs.  Bread  had  risen 
and  stood  by  the  fire  with  iolded  Jiands.  "  Tell  me 
this.  Can  I  get  near  her — even  if  I  don't  see  her  ? 
Can  I  look  through  a  grating,  or  some  such  thing,  at 
the  place  where  she  is  ?  " 

It  is  said  that  all  women  love  a  lover,  and  Mrs. 
Bread's  sense  of  the  pre-established  harmony  which 
kept  servants  in  their  '*  place,"  even  as  planets  in  their 
orbits  (not  that  she  had  ever  conscioudy  likened  her- 
self to  a  planet),  barely  availed  to  temper  the  maternal 
meleincholy  with  which  she  leaned  her  head  on  one 
side  and  gazed  at  her  new  employer.  She  probably 
felt  for  the  moment  as  if,  forty  years  before,  she  had 
held  him  also  in  her  arms.  '*  That  wouldn't  help  you, 
sir.     It  would  only  make  her  seem  further  away," 

"  I  want  to  go  there,  at  aU  events,"  he  returned. 
"  The  Avenue  de  Messine,  you  say  ?  And  what  is  it 
they  call  themselves  ?  " 

"CarmeUtes  —  whatever  it  means  T'  said  Mrs. 
Bread. 

"  I  shall  remember  that." 

She  hesitated  a  moment  and  then  :  "  It's  my  duty 
to  tell  you  this — that  the  convent  has  a  chapel  and 
that  respectable  persons  are  admitted  on  Sunday  to 
the  mass.  You  don't  see  the  poor  creatures  in  their 
prison  or  their  tomb,  but  I'm  told  you  can  hear  them 
sing.  It's  a  wonder  they  have  any  heart  for  singing  I 
Some  Sunday  I  shall  make  bold  to  go.  It  seems  to  me 
I  should  know  her  voice  in  fifty." 

Newman  thanked  her,  while  he  held  her  hand,  with 
a  stare  through  which  he,  for  a  good  reason,  failed  to 
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see  her.  "If  any  one  can  get  in  I  will."  A  moment 
later  she  proposed  deferentially  to  retire,  but  he 
checked  her,  pressing  on  her  grasp  a  lighted  candle. 
"  There  are  half  a  dozen  rooms  tiiere  I  don't  use  "  ; 
and  he  pointed  through  an  open  door.  **  Go  and  look 
at  them  and  take  your  choice.  You  can  live  in  the 
one  you  like  best."  From  this  bewildering  privil^e 
she  at  first  recoiled;  but  finally,  yielding  to  her 
friend's  almost  fraternal  pat  of  reassurance,  she 
wandered  off  into  the  dusk  with  her  tremulous  taper. 
She  remained  absent  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during 
which  Newman  paced  up  and  down,  stopped  occa- 
sionally to  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  lights  on  the 
boulevard,  and  then  resumed  his  walk.  Mrs:  Bread's 
interest  in  her  opportunity  apparently  deepened  as 
she  proceeded ;  but  at  last  she  reappeared  and  de- 
posited her  candlestick  on  the  chimney-piece. 

"  Well,  have  you  picked  one  out  ?  " 

"  A  rbom,  sir  ?  They're  all  too  fine  for  a  dingy  old 
body  like  me.  There  isn't  one  that  hasn't  a  bit  of 
gilding." 

"  It's  only  some  shocking  sham,  Mrs.  Bread,"  he 
answered.  "  If  you  stay  there  a  while  it  will  all  peel 
off  of  itselt?'    And  he  gave  a  dismal  smile. 

"  Oh  sir,  there  are  things  enough  peeling  off 
already !  "  she  said  with  a  responsible  hmd^shake. 
"Since  I  was  there  I  thought  I'd  look  about  me. 
I  don't  believe  you  know,  sir.  The  comers  are  most 
dreadful.  You  do  want  a  housekeeper,  that  you  do  ; 
you  want  a  tidy  Englishwoman  that  isn't  above 
taking  hold  of  a  broom." 

•  Newman  assured  her  that  he  suspected,  if  he  had 
not  measured,  his  domestic  abuses,  and  that  to  reform 
them  was  a  riiission  worthy  of  her  powersj  She  held 
her  candlestick  aloft  again  and  looked  round  the 
sai©n  with  compassionate  glances  ;  then  she  intimated 
that  she  accepted  the  mission  and  that  its  sacred 
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character  would  sustain  her  in  her  rupture  with  her 
old  dread  mistress.    On  this  she  curtsied  herself  away. 

She  came  back  the  next  day  with  her  worldly  goods, 
and  her  friend,  going  into  his  drawing-room,  found 
her  on  her  aged  knees  before  a  divan,  sewing  up  a 
piece  of  detached  fringe.  He  questioned  her  as  to  her 
leave-taking  with  her  late  mistress,  and  she  said  it 
had  proved  easier  than  she  feared.  "  I  was  perfectly 
civil,  sir,  but  the  Lord  helped  me  to  remember  that 
a  good  woman  has  no  call  to  tremble  before  a  bad 
one." 

"  You  must  have  been  too  lovely,"  Newman 
frankly  observed.  "  But  does  she  know  you've  come 
to  me}'* 

"  She  asked  me  where  I  was  going,  and  I  men- 
tioned your  name,"  Mrs.  Bread  retimied. 

"  What  did  she  say  to  that  ?  " 

"  She  looked  at  me  very  hard,  she  turned  very  red. 
Then  she  bade  me  leave  her.  I  was  all  ready  to  go, 
and  I  had  got  the  coachman,  who's  an  Englishman, 
thank  goodness,  to  bring  down  my  poor  boxes  and 
to  fetch  me  a  cab.  But  when  I  went  down  myself  to 
those  terrible  great  gates  I  found  them  closed.  My 
lady  had  sent  orders  to  the  porter  not  to  let  me  pass, 
and  by  the  same  orders  the  porter's  wife,  a  dreadful 
sly  old  body,  had  gone  out  in  a  cab  to  fetch  home 
M.  de  Bellegarde  from  his  club." 

Newman's  face  Ughted  almost  with  the  candour  of 
childhood.     "  She  is  scared  I  she  is  scared  !  " 

"  I  was  frightened  too,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Bread,  "  but 
I  thank  the  powers  I  felt  my  temper  rise.  I  took  it 
very  high  with  the  porter,  and  asked  him  by  what 
right  he  used  violence  to  an  honourable  Anglaise  who 
had  lived  in  the  house  for  thirty  years  before  he  was 
heard  of.  Oh  sir,  I  was  very  grand — I  brought 
the  man  down.  He  drew  his  bolts  and  let  me  out, 
and  I  promised  the  cabman  something  handsome  if 
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he  would  drive  fast.  But  he  was  terribly  slow ;  it 
seemed  as  if  we  should  never  reach  your  blest  door. 
I'm  all  of  a  tremble  still ;  it  took  me  five  minutes,  just 
now,  to  thread  my  needle," 

Newman  told  her,  in  munificent  mirth,  that  if  she 
chose  she  might  have  a  little  maid  on  purpose  to 
thread  her  needles ;  and  he  went  away  nursing  this 
sketch  of  the  scene  in  the  Rue  de  rUniversit6  and 
rejoicing  in  the  belief  that  he  had  produced  there 
what  he  might  call  the  impression  of  his  life. 

He  had  not  shown  Mrs.  Tristram  the  document  he 
carried  in  his  pocket-book,  but  since  his  return  to 
Paris  he  had  seen  her  several  times,  and  she  had  not 
disguised  from  him  that  he  struck  her  as  in  a  strange 
way — ^an  even  stranger  way  than  his  sad  situation 
made  natural.  Had  his  disappointment  gone  to  his 
head  ?  He  looked  like  a  man  who  was  spoiling  for 
scane  sickness,  yet  she  had  never  seen  him  more  rest- 
less and  active.  Some  days  he  would  hang  his  head 
and  fold  his  brow  and  set  his  teeth,  appear  to  wish  to 
give  out  that  he  should  never  smile  again  ;  on  others 
he  would  indulge  in  laughter  that  was  almost  rude 
and  make  jokes  that  were  bad  even  for  him.  If  he 
was  trying  to  carry  off  his  humiliation  he  went  at  such 
times  really  too  far.  She  begged  him  of  all  things  not 
to  be  "  strange."  Feeling  in  a  measure  answerable 
for  the  adventinre  that  had  turned  out  so  ill  for  him, 
she  could  put  up  with  anything  but  his  strangeness. 
He  might  be  tragic  if  he  would,  or  he  might  be 
terribly  touching  and  pierce  her  to  the  heart  with 
silent  sorrow ;  he  might  be  violent  and  sununon  her 
to  say  why  she  had  ever  dared  to  meddle  with  his 
destiny  :  to  this  she  would  submit — ^for  this  she  would 
make  allowances.  Only,  if  he  loved  her,  let  him  not 
be  incoherent.  That  would  quite  break  down  her 
nerves.  It  was  like  people  talking  in  their  sleep ; 
fhey  always  awfully  frightened  her,   And  Mrs.  Tristram 
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intimated  that,  taking  very  high  ground  as  regards 
the  moral  obligation  which  events  had  laid  upon  her, 
she  proposed  not  to  rest  quiet  till  she  should  have 
confronted  him  with  the  least  inadequate  substitute 
for  his  loss  that  the  two  hemispheres  contained. 

"  Ah,"  he  replied  to  this,  "  I  think  we're  square 
now  and  we  had  better  not  open  a  new  account !  You 
may  bury  me  some  day,  but  you  shall  of  a  certainty 
never  marry  me.  It's  too  rough,  you  see — ^it's 
worse  than  a  free  fight  in  Ark^nsaw.  I  hope,  at  any 
rate,"  he  added,  "  that  there's  nothing  incoherent  in 
this — that  I  want  to  go  nexl/Sunday  to  the  CarmeHte 
chapel  in  the  Avenue  de  Mdssine.  You  know  one  of 
the  Catholic  clergymen  —  an  abb^,  is  that  it?  — 
whom  I've  seen  here  withlyou,  I  think,  on  some 
errand  for  his  poor ;  that  momerly  old  gentleman  with 
the  big  waistband.  Please  ssk  him  if  I  need  a  special 
leave  to  go  in,  and  if  I  do,  beg  mm  to  obtain  it  for  me." 

Mrs.  Tristram  gave  expressibn  to  the  liveliest  joy. 
"  I'm  so  ^ad  you've  asked  me  toydo  something  !  You 
shall  get  into  the  chapel  if  the  al^b6  is  disfrocked  for 
his  share  in  it." 

And  two  days  afterwards  she  t^ld  him  it  was  all 
arranged ;  the  abb6  was  enchanteid  to  serve  him, 
and  if  he  would  present  himself  civilly  at  the  con- 
vent gate  there  would  be  no  obstacl^ 


a 
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Sunday  was  as  yet  two  days  off ;  but  meanwhile,  to 
beguile  his  impatience,  Newman  took  his  way  to  the 
Avenue  de  Messine  and  got  what  comfort  he  could 
in  staring  at  the  blank  outer  wall  of  Madame  de 
Cintr^'s  present  abode.  The  street  in  question,  as 
some  travellers  will  remember,  adjoins  the  Pare  Mon- 
ceau,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  quarters  of  recon- 
structed Paris.  It  has  an  air  of  modem  opulence 
and  convenience  that  sounds  a  false  note  for  any 
temple  of  sacrifice,  and  the  impression  made  on  his 
gloomily-irritated  gaze  by  the  fresh-looking,  window- 
less  expanse  behind  which  the  woman  he  loved  was 
perhaps  even  then  pledging  herself  to  pass  the  rest  of 
her  days  was  less  exasperating  than  he  had  feared. 
The  place  suggested  a  convent  with  the  modem  im- 
provements— an  asylum  in  which  privacy,  though 
imbroken,  might  be  not  quite  identical  with  privation, 
and  meditation,  though  monotonous,  might  be  suffi- 
ciently placid.  And  yet  he  knew  the  case  was  other ; 
only  at  present  it  was  not  a  reality  to  him.  It  was  too 
strange  and  too  mocking  to  be  real ;  it  was  like  a  page 
torn  out  of  some  superannuated  tmreadable  book, 
with  no  context  in  his  own  experience. 

On  Simday  morning,  at  the  hour  Mrs.  Tristram 
had  indicated,  he  rang  at  the  gate  in  the  blank  waU. 
It  instaintly  opened  and  admitted  him  into  a  clean, 
cold-looking  court,  beyond  which  a  dull,  plain  edifice 
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met  his  view  in  the  manner  of  some  blank  stiff  party 
to  a  formal  introduction.  A  robust  lay  sister  with 
a  cheerful  complexion  emerged  from  a  porter's  lodge 
and,  on  his  stating  his  errand,  pointed  to  the  open 
door  of  the  chapel,  an  edifice  which  occupied  the 
right  side  of  the  court  and  was  preceded  by  a  high 
flight  of  steps.  Newman  ascended  the  steps  and 
immediately  entered  the  open  door.  Service  had  not 
yet  begun  ;  the  interior  was  dimly  lighted  and  it  was 
some  moments  before  he  could  distinguish  features. 
Then  he  saw  the  scene  divided  by  a  large  close  iron 
screen  into  two  unequal  parts.  TTie  altar  was  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  screen,  and  between  it  and  the 
entrance  were  disposed  several  benches  and  chairs. 
Three  Or  four  of  these  were  occupied  by  vague, 
motionless  figures — figures  he  presently  perceived  to 
be  women  deeply  absorbed  in  their  devotion.  The 
place  seemed  to  Newman  very  cold  ;  the  smell  of  the 
incense  itself  was  cold.  Mixed  with  this  impression 
was  a  twinkle  of  tapers  and  here  and  there  a  glow 
of  coloured  glass.  He  seated  himself ;  the  praying 
women  kept  still,  kept  their  backs  turned.  He  saw 
they  were  visitors  like  himself,  and  he  would  have 
liked  to  see  their  faces  ;  for  he  believed  that  they  were 
the  mourning  mothers  and  sisters  of  other  women 
who  had  had  the  same  pitiless  courage  as  the  person 
in  whom  he  was  interested.  But  they  were  better  off 
than  he,  for  they  at  least  shared  the  faith  to  which 
the  others  had  sacrificed  themselves.  Three  or  four 
persons  came  in,  two  of  them  gentlemen  important 
and  mature.  Every  one  was  very  quiet,  with  a  per- 
verse effect  of  studied  submission.  He  fastened  his 
eyes  on  the  screen  behind  the  alltar.  That  was  the 
convent,  the  real  convent,  the  place  where  she  was. 
But  he  could  see  nothing ;  no  light  came  through  the 
crevices.  He  got  up  and  approached  the  partition 
yery  gently,  trying  to  look  through.  Behind  it  yvas, 
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darkness,  with  no  sign  even  of  despair.  He  went 
back  to  his  place,  and  after  that  a  priest  and  two 
altar-boys  came  in  and  began  to  say  mass. 

Newman  watched  their  genuflexions  and  gyrations 
with  a  grim,  still  enmity ;  they  seemed  prompters 
and  abettors  of  the  wrong  he  had  suffered ;  they 
were  mouthing  and  droning  out  their  triumph.  The 
priest's  long,  dismal  intonings  acted  upon  his  nerves 
and  deepened  his  wrath  ;  there  was  something  defiant 
in  his  unintelhgible  drawl — as  if  it  had  been  meant 
for  his  very  own  swindled  self.  Suddenly  there  arose 
from  the  depths  of  the  chapel,  from  behind  the  in- 
exorable grating,  a  sound  that  drew  his  attention  from 
the  altar — the  sound  of  a  strange,  lugubrious  chant 
uttered  by  women's  voices.  It  began  softly,  but  it 
presently  grew  louder,  and  as  it  increased  it  became 
more  of  a  wail  and  a  dirge.  It  was  the  chant  of  the 
Carmehte  nuns,  their  only  human  utterance.  It  was 
their  dirge  ov6r  their  buried  affections  and  over  the 
vanity  of  earthly  desires.  At  first  he  was  bewildered, 
almost  stunned,  by  the  monstrous  manifestation  ; 
then,  as  he  comprehended  its  meaning,  he  listened 
intently  and  his  heart  began  to  throb.  He  Ustened  for 
Madame  de  Cintr6's  voice,  and  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  tuneless  harmony  he  imagined  he  made  it  out. 
We  are  obliged  to  beUeve  that  he  was  wrong,  since 
she  had  obviously  not  yet  had  time  to  become  a 
member  of  the  invisible  sisterhood  ;  the  chant,  at  any 
rate,  kept  on,  mechanical  and  monotonous,  with 
dismal  repetitions  and  despairing  cadences.  It  was 
hideous,  it  was  horrible ;  as  it  continued  he  felt  he 
needed  all  his  self-control.  He  was  growing  more 
agitated,  the  tears  were  hot  in  his  eyes.  At  last,  as  in 
its  full  force  the  thought  came  over  him  that  this 
confused,  impersonal  wail  was  all  that  he  or  the 
world  she  had  deserted  were  ever  again  to  hear  of  the 
breath  of  those  lips  of  which  his  own  held  still  the 
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pressure,  he  knew  he  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He  rose 
abruptly  and  made  his  way  out.  On  the  threshold 
he  paused,  listened  again  to  the  dreary  strain,  and  then 
hastily  descended  into  the  court.  As  he  did  so  he 
saw  that  the  good  sister  with  the  high-coloured  cheeks 
and  the  fan-like  frill  to  her  head-dress,  who  had 
admitted  him,  was  in  conference  at  the  gate  with  two 
persons  who  had  just  come  in.  A  second  glance 
showed  him  that  these  visitors  were  Madame  de 
Bellegarde  and  her  son,  and  that  they  were  about  to 
avail  themselves  of  that  method  of  approach  to  their 
lost  victim  which  he  had  found  but  a  mockery  of 
consolation.  As  he  crossed  the  court  the  Marquis 
recognised  him  ;  he  was  on  the  way  to  the  steps  and 
was  supporting  his  mother.  From  Madame  de 
Bellegarde  he  also  received  a  look,  and  it  resembled 
that  of  Urbain.  Both  faces  expressed  a  less  guarded 
perturbation,  something  more  akin  to  immediate 
dismay,  than  Newman  had  yet  seen  in  them.  Evi- 
dently he  was  disconcerting,  and  neither  mother 
nor  son  had  quite  due  presence  of  mind.  Newman 
hurried  past  them,  guided  only  by  the  desire  to  get 
out  of  the  convent  walls  and  into  the  street.  The  gate 
opened  itself  at  his  approach ;  he  strode  over  the 
threshold  and  it  closed  behind  him.  A  carriage  which 
appeared  to  have  been  standing  there  was  just  turning 
away  from  the  pavement.  He  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment  blankly ;  then  he  became  conscious,  through 
the  dusky  mist  that  swam  before  his  eyes,  that  a  lady 
seated  in  it  was  bowing  to  him.  The  vehicle  had  got 
into  motion  before  he  recognised  her ;  it  was  an 
ancient  landau  with  one  half  the  cover  lowered.  The 
lady's  bow  was  very  expressive  and  accompanied 
with  a  smile  ;  a  Uttle  girl  was  seated  beside  her.  He 
raised  his  hat,  and  then  the  lady  bade  the  coachman 
stop. 

The  carriage  drew  up  again  and  she  sat  there  and 
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beckoned  to  Newman — ^beckoned  with  the  demon- 
strative grace  of  the  Marquise  Urbain.  Newman 
hesitated  a  moment  before  he  obeyed  her  summons  ; 
during  this  moment  he  had  time  to  curse  his  stupidity 
for  letting  the  others  escape  him.  He  h^d  been 
wondering  how  he  could  get  at  them ;  fool  that  he 
was  for  not  stopping  them  then  and  there !  What 
better  place  than  beneath  the  very  prison  walls  to 
which  they  had  consigned  the  promise  of  his  joy  ?, 
He  had  been  too  bewildered  pubUcly  to  fall  on  them, 
but  now  he  felt  ready  to  await  them  at  the  gate. 
Madame  Urbain,  with  a  certain  attractive  petulance, 
made  a  more  emphatic  sign,  and  this  time  he  went 
oyer  to  the  carriage.  She  leaned  out  and  gave  him 
her  hand,  looking  at  him  kindly  and  smiling.  "  Ah, 
monsieur,  you  don't  include  me  in  your  wrath  ?  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

*'  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  you  could  have  prevented 
it !  "  he  answered  in  a  tone  which  was  not  that,  of 
studied  gallantry. 

"  What  you  say  is  too  true  for  me  to  resent  the 
small  account  it  makes  of  my  influence.  I  forgive 
you,  at  any  rate,  because  you  look  as  if  you  had  seen 
a  ghost." 

"  I  have  seen  a  ghost,"  Newman  darkly  returned. 

"  I'm  glad  then  I  didn't  go  in  with  my  belle^^re 
and  my  husband.  You  must  have  seen  them,  eh  ? 
Was  the  meeting  affectionate  ?  Did  you  hear  the 
chanting  ?  They  say  it's  Uke  the  lamentations  of  the 
damned.  I  wouldn't  go  in :  one's  certain  to  hear 
that  soon  enough.  Poor  Claire — ^in  a  white  shroud 
and  a  big  brown  cloak  !  That's  the  full  dres$  of  the 
CarmeUtes,  you  know.  Well,  she  was  always  fond  of 
long,  loose  things.  But  I  mustn't  speak  of  her  to 
you  ;  I  must  only  say  I'm  very  sorry  for  you,  that  if 
I  could  have  helped  you  I  would,  and  that  J  think 
every  one  has  behaved  infernally.     I  was  afraid  of  it, 
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3^u  know ;  I  felt  it  in  the  air  for  a  fortnight  before 
it  came.  When  I  saw  you,  at  my  mother-in-law's 
ball,  take  it  all  in  such  good  faith  I  felt  as  if  you  were 
dancing  on  your  grave.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  I 
wish  you  all  the  good  I  can  think  of.  You'll  say  that 
isn't  much  !  Yes  ;  they've  been  abominable  ;  I'm 
not  a  bit  afraid  to  say  it ;  I  assure  you  every  one 
thinks  so.  We're  not  all  Uke  that.  I'm  sorry  I'm 
not  going  to  see  you  again ;  you  know  I  think  you 
very  good  company.  I'd  prove  it  by  asking  you  to 
get  into  the  carriage  and  drive  with  me  for  the  quarter 
of  an  hour  that  I  shall  wait  for  my  mother-in-law. 
Only  if  we  were  seen — considering  what  has  passed, 
and  every  one  knows  you've  been  jotd — ^it  might  be 
thought  I  was  going  a  little  too  far,  even  for  me.  But 
I  shall  see  you  sometimes — somewhere,  eh  ?  You 
know  " — this  was  said  in  EngUsh — "  we've  a  plan  for 
a  httle  amusement." 

Newman  stood  there  with  his  hand  on  the  carriage 
door,  listening  to  this  consolatory  murmur  with  an 
unlighted  eye.  He  hardly  knew  what  Madame 
Urbain  was  saying ;  he  was  only  conscious  she  was 
chattering  ineffectively.  But  suddenly  it  occurred 
to  him  that,  with  her  pretty  professions,  there  was  a 
way  of  making  her  efft  ctive  ;  she  might  help  him  to 
get  at  the  old  woman  and  the  Marquis.  "  They're 
coming  back  soon — ^your  companions  ?  You're  hang- 
ing about  for  them  ?  " 

"  They'll  hear  the  offi^^e  out ;  there's  nothing  to 
keep  them  longer.    Claire  has  refused  to  see  them." 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  them,"  Newman  said  ;  "  and 
you  can  help  me,  you  can  do  me  a  favour.  Delay 
your  return  for  five  minutes  and  give  me  a  chance  at 
them.     I'll  wait  for  them  here." 

The  young  woman  clasped  her  hands  in  sharp 
deprecation.     "  My  poor  friend,  what  do  you  want 
to  do  to  them  ?     To  beg  them  to  come  back  to 
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you  ?  It  will  be  wasted  words.  They'll  never  come 
back  !  " 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  them  all  the  same.  Pray  do 
what  I  ask  you.  Stay  away  and  leave  them  to  me  for 
five  minutes.  You  needn't  be  iafraid  ;  I  shall  not  be 
violent ;  I'm  very  quiet." 

"  Yes,  you  look  very  quiet !  If  they  had  le  cceur 
tendre  you'd  move  them.  But  don't  count  on  them 
— ^you've  had  enough  of  that.  However,  I'll  do 
better  for  you  than  what  you  propose.  The  under- 
standing is  not  that  I  shall  come  back  for  them.  I'm 
going  into  the  Pare  Monceau  to  give  my  little  girl 
a  walk,  and  my  mother-in-law,  who  comes  so  rarely 
into  this  quarter,  is  to  profit  by  the  same  opportunity 
to  take  the  air.  We're  to  wait  for  her  in  the  park, 
where  my  husband  is  to  join  us  with  her.  Follow  me 
now ;  just  within  the  gates  I  shall  get  out  of  my 
carriage.  Sit  down  on  a  chair  in  some  quiet  corner 
and  I'll  bring  them  near  you.  There's  devotion  for 
you  !    Le  reste  vous  regarded* 

This  proposal  Newman   eagerly  caught   at ;    it 

revived  his  drooping  spirit  and  he  reflected  that 

Madame  Urbain  was  not  quite  the  featherhead  she 

seemed.    He  promised  immediately  to  overtake  her, 

.  and  the  carriage  drove  away. 

The  Pare  Monceau  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  land- 
scape-gardening, but  Newman,  passing  into  it,  had 
little  care  for  its  elegant  vegetation,  which  was  full  of 
the  freshness  of  spring.  He  found  the  young  Marquise 
promptly,  seated  in  one  of  the  quiet  comers  of  which 
she  had  spoken,  while  before  her  in  the  alley  her 
little  girl,  attended  by  the  footman  and  the  lap-dog, 
walked  up  and  down  as  if  to  take  a  lesson  in  deport- 
ment. Newman  seated  himself  by  his  friend,  who 
began  to  chatter  afresh,  apparently  with  the  design 
of  convincing  him  that — if  he  would  only  see  it — 
poor  dear  Claire  didn't  belong  to  the  most  pleasing 
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t}^  of  woman.  She  was  too  long,  too  lean,  too 
flat,  too  stiff,  too  cold  ;  her  mouth  was  too  wide 
and  her  nose  too  narrow.  She  hadn't  such  a  thing 
as  a  dimple,  or  even  as  a  pretty  curve — or  call  it 
really  an  obtuse  angle — anywhere.  And  then  she 
was  eccentric,  eccentric  in  cold  blood  ;  she  was  a 
furious  Anglaise  after  all.  Newman  was  very  im- 
patient ;  he  was  counting  the  minutes  imtil  his 
victims  should  reappear.  He  sat  silent,  leaning  upon 
his  cane,  looking  absently  and  insensibly  at  Madame 
Urbain.  At  last  she  said  she  would  walk  toward  the 
gate  of  the  park  and  me^t  her  companions ;  but  before 
she  went  she  dropped  her  eyes  and,  after  playing  a 
moment  with  the  lace  of  her  sleeve,  looked  up  again 
at  her  visitor. 

"  Do  you  remember  the  promise  you  made  me 
three  weeks  ago  ?  "  And  then  as  Newman,  vainly 
consulting  his  memory,  was  obUged  to  confess  that 
this  vow  had  escaped  it,  she  mentioned  that  he  had 
made  her  at  the  time  a  very  queer  answer — ^an 
answer  at  which,  viewing  it  in  the  light  of  the  sequel, 
she  had  fair  ground  for  taking  offence.  "  You 
promised  to  take  me  to  Bullier's  after  your  marriage. 
After  your  marriage — ^you  made  a  great  point  of 
that.  Three  days  after  that  your  marriage  was 
broken  off.  Do  you  know,  when  I  heard  the  news, 
the  first  thing  I  said  to  myself  ?  *  Ah,  par  exemple, 
now  he  won't  go  with  me  to  BuUier's  !  '  And  I  really 
began  to  wonder  if  you  hadn't  been  expecting  the 
rupture." 

"  Oh,  my  dear  lady — !  "  he  merely  murmured, 
while  he  looked  down  the  path  to  see  if  the  others 
weren't  coming. 

"  I  shall  be  good-natured,"  said  his  friend.     **  One 

mustn't  ask  too  much  of  a  gentleman  who's  in  love 

with  a  cloistered  nun.     Besides,  I  can't  go  to  Bullier's 

while  we're  in  mourning.     But  I  haven't  given  it 
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up  for  that.  The  partie  is  arranged  ;  I  have  my 
cavalier — Lord  Deepmere,  if  you  please  !  He  has 
gone  back  to  his  dear  Dublin  ;  but  a  few  months 
hence  I'm  to  name  any  evening,  and  he'll  come  over 
from  Ireland  on  purpose.  That's  what  I  call  really 
feeling  for  a  woman." 

Shortly  after  this  Madame  Urbain  walked  away 
with  her  little  girl.  Newman  sat  in  his  place  ;  the 
time  seemed  terribly  long.  He  felt  how  fiercely  his 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  chapel  bad  raked  over  the 
glowing  coals  of  his  resentment.  His  accessory  kept 
him  waiting,  but  she  proved  as  good  as  her  word. 
Finally  she  reappeared  at  the  end  of  the  path  with 
her  little  girl  and  her  footman ;  beside  her  slowly 
walked  her  husband  with  his  mother  on  his  arm. 
They  were  a  long  time  advancing,  during  which  New- 
man sat  unmoved.  Aching  as  he  fairly  did  now  with 
his  passion — ^the  passion  of  his  wrath  at  the  impudence, 
on  the  part  of  such  a  pair,  of  an  objection  to  him 
in  the  name  of  clean  hands — ^it  was  extremely  char- 
acteristic of  him  that  he  was  able  to  moderate  his 
expression  of  it  very  much  as  he  would  have  turned 
down  a  flaring  gas-jet.  His  native  shrewdness,  cool- 
ness, clearness,  his  lifelong  submission  to  the  sense 
that  words  were  acts  and  acts  were  steps  in  life,  and 
that  in  this  matter  of  taking  steps  curveting  and 
prancing  were  exclusively  reserved  for  quadrupeds 
and  foreigners — all  this  admonished  him  that  rightful 
wrath  had  no  connexion  with  being  a  fool  and  indulg- 
ing in  spectacular  violence.  So  as  he  rose,  when  the 
elder  lady  and  her  son  were  close  to  him,  he  only 
felt  very  tall  and  unencumbered  and  alert.  He  had 
been  sitting  beside  some  shrubbery  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  be  noticeable  at  a  distance  ;  but  the  Marquis, 
at  hand,  had  quickly  enough  perceived  him.  The 
couple  were  then  for  holding  their  course ;  at  sight 
of  which  Newman  stepped  so  straight  in  front  of 
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them  that  they  were  obliged  to  pause.  He  lifted 
his  hat  slightly  and  looked  at  them  hard  ;  they  were 
pale  with  amazement  and  disgust. 

"  Pardon  my  stopping  you,"  he  dryly  said  ;  "  but 
I  must  profit  by  the  occasion.  I've  ten  wcards  to  say 
to  you.     Will  you  listen  to  them  ?  " 

The  Marquis  blinked,  then  turned  to  his  mother. 
"  Can  Mr.  Newman  possibly  have  anything  to  say 
that  is  worth  our  listening  to  ?  " 

"  I  assure  you  I've  something,"  Newman  went  on  ; 
"  besides,  it's  my  duty  to  say  it.  It  concerns  you  ever 
so  closely." 

"  Your  duty  ?  "  said  the  Marquise,  her  small  fine 
mouth  contracting  in  its  odd  way  as  for  a  whistle. 
"  That's  your  affair,  not  ours." 

Madame  Urbain  meanwhile  had  seized  her  little 
girl  by  the  hand,  with  a  gestiure  of  surprise  and 
impatience  which  struck  Newman,  intent  as  he  was 
on  his  own  words,  with  its  plausible  extravagance. 
"  If  Mr.  Newman's  going  to  make  a  scene  in  public," 
she  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  take  my  poor  child  out  of  the 
mtUe.  She's  too  young  to  see  such  naughtiness !  " 
— and  she  instantly  resiuned  her  walk. 

"  You  had  much  better  listen  to  me,"  he  persisted 
with  his  difficult  ease.  "  Whether  you  do  or  not  your 
gain  will  be  small ;  but  at  least  perhaps  you'll  be 
prepared." 

"  If  you  mean  prepared  for  your  preposterous 
threats,"  the  Marquis  replied,  "  there's  nothing 
grotesque  from  you,  certainly,  for  which  we're  not 
prepared,  and  of  the  idea  of  which  you  don't  perfectly 
know  what  we  think." 

"  You  think  a  great  deal  more  than  you  yet  admit. 
A  moment,"  Newman  added  in  repdy  to  a  sharp 
exclamation  from  Madame  de  Bellegarde.  *'  I  don't 
at  all  forget  that  we're  in  a  public  place,  and  you  see 
I'm  very  quiet.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  your  secret  to 
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the  passers-by ;  I  shall  keep  it,  to  begin  with,  for 
certain  picked  listeners.  Any  one  who  observes  us 
will  think  we're  having  a  friendly  chat  and  that  I'm 
complimenting  you,  madam,  on  your  venerable 
virtues." 

The  Marquis  gave  a  hiss  that  fairiy  evoked  for  our 
friend  some  vision  of  a  hunched  back,  an  erect  tail 
and  a  pair  of  shining  evil  eyes.  "  I  demand  of  you  to 
step  out  of  our  path !  " 

Newman  instantly  complied  and  his  interlocutors 
proceeded.  But  he  was  still  beside  them  and  was  still 
distinct.  "  Half  an  hour  hence  Madame  de  Belle- 
garde  will  regret  that  she  didn't  learn  exactly  what 
I  mean." 

The  Marquise  had  taken  a  few  steps,  but  at  these 
words  she  pulled  up  again,  as  if  not  to  have  the 
appearance  of  not  facing  even  monstrous  possibilities 
— ^as  monstrous,  that  is,  as  a  monster  of*  rudeness 
might  make  them.  "  You're  like  a  pedlar  with 
something  tnmipery  to  sell,"  she  said ;  and  she 
accompanied  it  with  a  strange,  small,  cold  laugh — a, 
demonstration  so  inconsequent  that  it  meant  nothing, 
Newman  quickly  felt,  if  it  didn't  mean  a  "  lovely  " 
nervousness. 

"  Oh  no,  not  to  sell ;  I  give  it  to  you  for  nothing." 
And  he  had  never  in  his  life,  no  matter  under  what 
occasion  for  it,  spoken  so  completely  and  so  gratefully 
to  the  point  as  now.  **  You  cruelly  killed  your 
helpless  husband,  you  know;  and  I'm  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  facts.  That  is  you  did  your  best, 
first,  and  failed;  and  then  succeeded  —  by  which 
I  mean  finished  him  —  at  a  stroke  and  almost 
without  trying." 

The  Marquise  closed  her  eyes  and  gave  a  small 
dry  cough  which,  as  a  piece  of  dissimulation  and  of 
self-possession,  seemed  to  her  adversary  consmnmate. 

"  Dear  mother,"  said  Urbain  as  if  she  bad  been 
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moved  to  hilarity,  "  does  this  stuff  amuse  you  so 
much  ?  " 

"The  rest  is  more  amusing,"  Newman  went  on. 
"  You  had  better  not  lose  it." 

The  eyes  she  fixed  on  him  might  well  have  been, 
he  recognised,  those  with  which,  according  to  Mrs. 
Bread,  she  had  done  her  husband  to  death  ;  and  they 
had  somehow  no  connexion  with  the  stifled  shrillness 
of  her  spoken  retort.  "  Amusing  ?  Have  I  killed 
some  one  else  ?  " 

"  I  don't  count  your  daughter,"  said  Newman, 
"  though  of  course  I  might.  Your  husband  knew 
what  you  were  doing.  I've  a  proof  of  it  the  existence 
of  which  you've  never  suspected."  And  he  turned 
to  the  Marquis,  whose  face  was  beyond  any  he  had 
ever  seen  discomposed,  decomposed — ^what  did  they 
call  it  ?  "A  paper  written  by  the  hand,  and  signed 
with  the  name  of  Henri-Urbain  de  Bellegarde. 
Written  and  dated  after  you,  madam,  had  left  him 
for  dead,  and  while  you,  sir,  had  gone — ^not  very  fast 
— ^for  the  doctor." 

The  Marquis  turned  to  his  mother ;  she  moved 
a  little  at  random,  averting  herself  and  looking 
vaguely  round  her.  But  her  answer  to  his  appeal 
fell,  after  an  instant,  rather  short.  "  I  must  sit 
down,"  she  simply  said,  and  went  back  to  the  bench 
on  which  Newman  had  been  posted. 

"  Couldn't  you  have  spoken  to  me  alone  ?  "  her 
companion  then  asked,  all  remarkably,  of  their 
pursuer,  who  wondered  if  it  meant  that  there  was 
suddenly,  quite  amazingly,  a  basis  for  discus^on. 

"  Well,  yes,  if  I  could  have  been  sure  of  speaking 
to  your  mother  alone  too,"  Newman  answered. 
"  But  I've  had  to  take  you  as  I  could  get  you,  don't 
you  see  ?  " 

Madame  de  Bellegarde,  in  a  manner  very  eloquent 
of  what  he  would  have  called  her  "  grit,"  her  steel- 
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cold  pluck  and  her  instinctive  appeal  to  her  own 
personal  resources,  seated  herself  on  the  bench  with 
her  head  erect  and  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap.  The 
expression  of  her  face  was  such  that  he  fancied  her  at 
first  inconceivably  smiling,  but  on  his  drawing  nearer 
felt  this  display  to  be  strange  and  convulsive.  He 
saw,  however,  equally,  that  she  was  resisting  her 
agitation  with  all  the  rigour  of  her  inflexible  will,  and 
there  was  nothing  Hke  either  fear  or  submission  in  the 
fine  front  she  presented.  She  had  been  upset,  but 
she  could  intensely  think.  He  felt  the  pang  of  a 
conviction  that  she  would  get  the  better  of  him  still, 
and  he  wouldn't  have  been  himself  if  he  could  wholly 
fail  to  be  touched  by  the  sight  of  a  woman  (criminal  or 
other)  in  so  tight  a  place.  She  gave  a  glance  at  her 
son  which  seemed  tantamount  to  an  injunction  to  be 
silent  and  leave  her  to  her  own  devices.  He  stood 
beside  her  with  his  hands  behind  him,  quite  making 
up  in  attitude,  as  our  observer  noted,  for  what  he 
failed  of  in  utterance.  It  was  to  remain  really  a 
burden  on  Newman's  mind  to  the  end,  this  irritating, 
this  perplexing  illustration  he  afforded  of  the  positive 
virtue  and  the  incalculable  force,  even  in  the  unholy, 
of  attitude  "as  such."  '*  What  paper  is  this  you 
speak  of  ?  "  the  Marquise  asked  as  if  confessing 
to  an  interest  in  any  possible  contribution  to  the 
family  archives. 

"  Exactly  what  I've  told  you.  A  paper  written  by 
your  husband  after  you  had  left  him  that  evening, 
for  dead — ^written  during  the  couple  of  horns  before 
you  returned.  You  see  he  had  the  time ;  you 
shouldn't  have  stayed  away  so  long.  It  declares  in 
the  most  convincing  way  his  wife's  miurderous  intent." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  it,"  she  observed  as  with  the 
most  natural  concern  for  a  manifesto  so  compromising 
to  the — ^already  in  his  day,  alas,  so  painfully  com- 
promised— ^author  of  it. 
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"  I  thought  you  might,"  said  Newman,  "  and  I've 
taken  a  copy."  He  drew  from  his  waistcoat  i)ocket 
a.  small  folded  sheet. 

"  Give  it  to  my  son,"  she  returned  with  deciaon ; 
on  which  Newman  handed  it  to  the  Marquis  while 
she  simply  added,  "  Look  at  the  thing."  M.  de 
Bellegarde's  eyes  had  a  pale  irrepressible  eagerness ; 
he  took  the  paper  in  his  light-gloved  fingers  and 
opened  it.  There  was  a  silence  during  which  he  took 
it  in.  He  had  more  than  time  to  read  it,  but  still  he 
said  nothing  ;  he  stood  looking  at  it  hard.  "  Where's 
the  original  ?  "  his  mother  meantime  asked  in  a  voice 
of  the  most  disinterested  curiosity. 

"  In  a  very  safe  plg.ce.  Of  course  I  can't  show  you 
that/*  Newman  went  on — "  a  treasure  the  value  of 
which  makes  it  sacred  to  me.  You  might  want  to 
grab  it,"  he  added  with  conscious  quaintness,  "  and 
I've  too  much  other  use  for  it.  But  this  is  a  very 
correct  copy — except  of  course  the  handwriting: 
I'll  get  it  properly  qertified  for  you  if  you  wish.  That 
ought  to  suit  you — ^its  being  properly  certified." 

The  Marquis  at  Istst  raised  a  countenance  deeply 
-and  undisguisedly  flushed.  "  It  will  require,"  he 
nevertheless  lightly  remarked,  "  a  vast  deal  of 
certification  1  " 

"  Well,"  Newman  returned,  "  we  can  always  fall 
back  on  the  original." 

"  I'm  speaking,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  of  the 
original." 

"  Ah,  that,  I  think,,  will  speak  for  itself.  Still,  we 
can  easily  get  as  many  persons  as  possible — as  many 
of  those  who  knew  the  writer's  hand — to  speak  for 
it.  Think  of  the  number  it  will  interest — ^if  I  begin, 
myself,  say,  with  the  Duchess,  that  amiable,  very 
stout  lady  whose  name  I  forget,  but  who  was  pleasant 
to  me  at  your  party.  She  asked  me  to  come  to  see 
her,  and  I've  been  thinking  that  in  that  case  I  shouldn't 
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have  much  to  say  to  her.     But  such  a  matter  as  this 
gives  me  plenty !  " 

"  You  had  better,  at  this  rate,  keep  what  you  have 
there,  my  son,"  the  old  woman  quavered  with  a 
strained  irony. 

*'  By  all  means,"  Newman  said — "  keep  it  and 
show  it  to  your  mother  when  you  get  home." 

"  And  after  enlisting  the  Duchess  ?  "  asked  the 
Marquis,  who  folded  the  paper  and  put  it  away. 

"  Well,  there  are  all  the  other  people  you  had  the 
cruelty  to  introduce  me  to  in  a  character  of  which 
you  were  capable,  at  the  next  turn,  of  rudely  divest- 
ing me.  Many  of  them  immediately  afterwards  left 
cards  on  me,  so  that  I  have  their  names  correctly  and 
shall  know  how  to  find  them." 

For  a  moment,  on  this,  neither  of  Newman's 
friends  spoke ;  the  Marquise  sat  looking  down  very 
hard,  while  her  son's  blanched  pupils  were  fixed  on 
her  face.  "  Is  that  all  you  have  to  say  ?  "  she  finally 
asked. 

"  No,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  more.  I  want  to 
say  that  I  hope  you  quite  understand  what  I'm  about. 
This  is  my  vindication,  you  know,  of  my  claim  that 
I've  been  cruelly  wronged.  You've  treated  me 
before  the  world,  convened  for  the  express  purpose, 
as  if  I  were  not  good  enough  for  you.  I  mean  to 
show  the  world  that,  however  bad  I  may  be,  you're 
not  quite  the  people  to  say  it." 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  was  silent  again,  and  then, 
with  a  return  of  her  power  to  face  him,  she  dealt  with 
his  point.  Her  coolness  continued  to  affect  him  as 
consummate  ;  he  wondered  of  what  alarms,  what 
effronteries,  what  suspicions  and  what  precautions 
she  had  not  had,  from  far  back,  to  make  her  life. 
'*  I  needn't  ask  5rou  who  has  been  your  accomplice 
in  this  clumsy  fraud.  Catherine  Bread  told  me  you 
had  purchased  her  services." 
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"  Don't  accuse  Mrs.  Bread  of  venality,"  Newman 
returned.  "  She  has  kept  your  secret  all  tiiese  years. 
She  has  given  you  a  long  respite.  It  was  beneath  her 
eyes  your  husband  wrote  that  paper ;  he  put  it  into 
her  hands  with  a  solemn  injunction  that  she  was  to 
make  it  public.  You've  had  the  benefit  of  her 
merciful  delay." 

The  Marquise  appeared  for  an  instant  to  hesitate, 
and  then,  "  My  husband,  for  years,  did  what  he — 
most  remarkably  ! — ^liked  with  her,"  she  declared 
dryly  enough.  '*  She  was  perhaps  the  meanest  of  his 
many  mistresses."  This  was  the  only  concession  to 
self-defence  that  she  condescended  to  make. 

'*  I  very  much  doubt  that,"  said  Newman.  "  I 
believe  in  her  decency." 

Madame  de  Bellegarde  got  up  from  her  bench. 
"It  wasn't  to  your  beliefs — ^however  interesting  in 
themselves — I  undertook  to  listen  ;  so  that,  if  you've 
nothing  left  but  them  to  tell  me,  this  charming  inter- 
view may  terminate."  And  turning  to  the  Marquis 
she  took  his  arm  again.  "  My  son,"  she  then  oddly 
resumed,  "  say  something  !  " 

He  looked  down  at  her,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
forehead  to  the  positive  displacement  of  his  hat ;  with 
which,  tenderly,  caressingly,  "  What  shall  I  say  ?  " 
he  toa  uncertainly  inquired. 

"  There's  only  one  thing  to  say — that  it  was  reaUy 
not  worth  while,  on  such  a  showing,  to  have  pulled 
us  up  in  the  street  like  a  pair  of  pickpockets." 

But  the  Marquis  thought  he  could  surpass  this. 
"  Your  paper's  of  course  the  crudest  of  forgeries,"  he 
said  to  Newman. 

Newman  shook  his  head  aU  amusedly.  "  M.  de 
Bellegarde,  your  mother  does  better.  She  has  done 
better  all  along,  from  the  first  of  my  knowing  you. 
You're  a  mighty  plucky  woman,  madam,"  he  con- 
tinued.    "  It's  a  great  pity  you've  made  me  your 
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enemy.    I  should  have  been  one  of  your  greatest 
admirers." 

"  Mon  pduvre  ami/*  she  proceeded  to  her  son,  and 
as  if  she  had  not  heard  these  words,  "  you  must  take 
me  immediately  to  my  carriage." 

Newman  stepped  back  and  let  them  leave  him  ;  he 
watched  them  a  moment  and  saw  Madame  Urbain, 
with  her  little  girl,  wander  out  of  a  by-path  to  meet 
them.  The  Marquise  stooped  and  kissed  her  grand- 
child. "  Damn  it,  she  is  plucky  !  "  he  sighed  ;  and 
he  walked  home  with  a  sense  of  having  been  almost 
worsted.  She  was  so  quite  heroically  impenetrable. 
But  on  reflexion  he  decided  that  what  he  had  witnessed 
was  no  real  sense  of  security,  still  less  a  real  innocence. 
It  was  only  a  very  superior  style  of  brazen  assurance, 
of  what  M.  Niochie  called  Vusage  du  monde  and  Mrs. 
Tristram  called  the  grand  manner.  "  Wait  till  she 
has  seen  how  he  puts  it !  "  he  said  to  himself ;  and 
he  concluded  that  he  should  hear  from  her  soon. 

He  heard  sooner  than  he  expected.  The  next 
morning,  before  midday,  when  he  was  about  to  give 
orders  for  his  breakfast  to  be  served,  M.  de  Belle- 
garde's  card  was  brought  him.  "  She  has  seen  how 
he  puts  it  and  she  has  passed  a  bad  night,"  he 
promptly  inferred.  He  instantly  admitted  his  visitor, 
who  came  in  with  the  air  of  the  ambassador  of  a  great 
power  meeting  the  delegate  of  a  barbarous  tribe  < 
whom  an  absurd  accident  had  enabled  for  the  moment 
to  be  abominably  annoying.  The  ambassador,  at 
any  rate,  had  also  passed  a  bad  night,  and  his  fault- 
lessly careful  array  only  threw  into  relief  the  sick 
rancour  of  his  eyes  and  those  mottled  spots  on  his 
fine  skin  that  resembled,  to  his  host's  imagination, 
the  hard  finger-prints  of  fear.  He  stood  there 
a  moment,  breathing  quickly  and  painfully  and 
shaking  his  forefinger  curtly  as  Newman  pointed 
to  a  chair. 
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"  What  I've  come  to  say  is  soon  said  and  can  only 
be  said  without  ceremony." 

"  I'm  good  for  as  much  or  for  as  Httle  as  you 
desire." 

The  Marquis  looked  round  the  room  and  then  : 
"  On  what  terms  will  you  part  with  what  you  call 
your  original  ?  " 

"  Ah,  on  none  !  "  And  while,  with  his  head  on  one 
side  and  his  hands  behind  him,  he  soimded  his 
visitor's  depth  of  detestation,  Newman  added  :  "  Cer- 
tainly that's  not  worth  sitting  down  about." 

M.  de  Bellegarde  went  on,  however,  as  without 
having  heard  him.  "  My  mother  and  I,  last  evening, 
talked  over  your  story.  You'll  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  we  think  your  little  document  is — a  " — and  he 
held  back  his  word  a  moment — "  characteristic." 

Newman  laughed  out  as  it  came.  "  Of  your  mother 
and  you,  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Of  my  deplorable  father." 

"  You  forget  that  with  you  I'm  used  to  surprises  !  " 
Newman  gaily  pursued. 

"  The  very  scantest  consideration  we  owe  his 
memory,"  the  Marquis  continued,  "  makes  us  desire 
he  shouldn't  be  held  up  to  the  world  as  the  author 
of  an  elaborately  malignant  attack  on  the  reputation 
of  a  wife  whose  only  fsLult  was  that  she  had  been 
submissive  to  repeated  outrage." 

"  Oh,  I  see  !  It's  for  your  father's  sake  !  "  And 
Newman  laughed  the  laugh  in  which"  he  indulged 
when  he  was,  if  not  most  amused,  at  any  rate  most 
pleased — an  intimate  noiseless  laugh  with  closed 
lips. 

But  M.  de  BellAgarde's  gravity  held  good.  "  There 
are  a  few  of  his  particular  friends  for  whom  the 
knowledge  of  so  unfortunate  an  inspiration  would  be 
a  real  grief.  Even  say  we  firmly  established  by 
mescal  evidence  the  presumption  of  a  mind  dis- 
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ordered  by  fever,  il  en  resterait  quelque  chose.  At  the 
best  it  would  look  ill  in  him.    Very  ill !  " 

"  Don't  try  medical  evidence,"  said  Newman. 
"  Don't  touch  the  doctors  and  they  won't  touch  you. 
I  don't  mind  your  knowing  that  I've  not  written  to 
either  of  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  event." 

He  flattered  himself  he  saw  signs  in  his  visitor's 
discoloured  mask  that  this  information  was  extremely 
pertinent.  The  Marquis  remained,  however,  irreduc- 
ibly  argumentative.  "For  instance  Madame  d'Outre- 
ville,  of  whom  you  spoke  yesterday.  I  can  imagine 
nothing  that  would  shock  her  more." 

"  Oh,  I'm  quite  prepared  to  shock  Madame 
d'Outreville.  That's  just  what's  the  matter  with  me. 
I  regularly  want  to  shock  people." 

M.  de  Bellegarde  examined  for  a  moment  the  fine 
white  stitching  on  one  of  his  black  gloves.  Then 
without  looking  up,  "  We  don't  offer  you  money,"  he 
said.    "  That  we  suppose  to  be  useless." 

Newman,  turning  away,  took  a  few  turns  about  the 
room  and  then  came  back.  "  What  do  you  offer  me  ? 
By  what  I  can  make  out  the  generosity  is  all  to  be 
on  my  side." 

The  Marquis  dropped  his|arms  at  his  flanks  and 
held  his  head  a  Uttle  higher.  /'  What^we  offer  you  is 
a  chance— a  chance  a  gentleman  should  appreciate. 
A  chance  to  abstain  from  inflicting  a  terrible  blot 
upon  the  memory  of  a  man  who  certainly  had  his 
faults,  but  who,  personally,  had  done  you  no  wrong." 

"  There  are  two  things  to  say  to  that,"  Newman 
returned.  "  The  first  is,  as  regards  appreciating  your 
'  chance,'  that  you  don't  consider  me  a  gentleman. 
That's  your  great  point,  you  know.  It's  a  poor  rule 
that  won't  work  both  ways.  The  second  is  that — 
well,  in  a  word,  you're  talking  sad  nonsense." 

In  the  midst  of  his  bitterness  he  had  kept  well 
before  his  eyes,  as  I  have  noted,  a  certain  ideal  of 
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sa3dng  nothing  rude,  and  he  felt  a  quick  scruple  for 
the  too  easy  impatience  of  these  words.  But  the 
Marquis  took  them  more  quietly  than  might  have 
been  expected.  Sublime  ambassador  that  he  was,  he 
continued  the  policy  of  ignoring  what  was  disagree- 
able in  his  adversary's  replies.  He  gazed  at  the  gilded 
arabesques  on  the  opposite  wall  and  then  trans- 
ferred his  glance  to  his  host  as  if  he  too  had  been 
a  large  grotesque  in  a  vulgar  system  of  chamber- 
decoration.  "  I  suppose  you  know  that,  as  regards 
yourself,  a  course  so  confessedly  vindictive — ^vindic- 
tive in  respect  to  your  discomfiture — ^won't  do  at  all." 

"  How  do  you  mean  it  won't  do  ?  " 

*'  Why,  of  course  you  utterly  damn  yourself.  But 
I  suppose  that's  in  your  programme.  You  propose 
to  throw  at  us  this  horrible  ordure  that  you've  raked 
together,  and  you  believe,  you  hope,  that  some  of  it 
may  stick.  We  know  naturally  it  can't,"  explained 
the  Marquis  in  a  tone  of  conscious  lucidity ;  "  but  you 
take  the  chance  and  are  willing  at  any  rate  to  show 
that  you  yourself  have  dirty  hands." 

"  That's  a  good  comparison ;  at  least  half  of  it  is," 
said  Newman.  "  I  take  the  chance  of  something 
sticking.  But  as  regards  my  hands,  they're  clean. 
I've  taken  the  awful  thing  up  with  my  finger-tips." 

M.  de  Bellegarde  looked  a  moment  into  his  hat. 
"  All  our  friends  are  quite  with  us.  They  would  have 
done  exactly  as  we've  done." 

"  I  shall  believe  that  when  I  hear  them  say  it. 
Meanwhile  I  shall  think  better  of  human  nature." 

The  Marquis  looked  into  his  hat  again.  "  My  poor 
perverse  sister  was  extremely  fond  of  her  father.  If 
she  knew  of  the  existence  of  the  few  base  words — 
at  once  mad  and  base — of  which  you  propose  to 
make  this  scandalous  use,  she  would  require  of  you, 
proudly,  for  his  sake,  to  give  them  up  to  her,  and  she 
would  destroy  them  on  the  spot." 
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"  Very  possibly/*  Newman  rejoined.  "  But  it's 
exactly  what  she  won't  know.  I  was  in  that  hideous 
place  yesterday,  and  I  know  what  she's  doing.  Lord 
of  mercy !  You  can  guess  whether  it  made  me  feel 
forgiving !  " 

M.  de  Bellegarde  appeared  to  have  nothing  more 
to  suggest ;  but  he  continued  to  stand  there,  rigid  and 
elegant,  as  a  man  who  had  believed  Ms  mere  per- 
sonal presence  would  have  had  an  argumentative 
value.  Newman  watched  him  and,  without  yielding 
an  inch  on  the  main  issue,  felt  an  incongruously  good- 
natured  impulse  to  help  him  to  retreat  in  good  order. 
"  Your  idea,  you  see — though  ingenious  in  its  way 
— doesn't  work.     You  offer  too  little." 

'*  Propose  something  yourself,"  the  Marquis  at  last 
brought  out. 

"  Give  me  back  Madame  de  Cintre  relieved  of  the 
blight  and  free  of  the  poison  that  are  all  of  your 
producing." 

M.  de  Bellegarde  threw  up  his  head  and  his  flush 
darkly  spread.     **  Never  !  " 

"  You  can't  1  " 

"  We  wouldn't  if  we  could !  In  the  sentiment 
which  led  us  to  deprecate  her  marriage  to  you  nothing 
is  changed." 

"  '  Deprecate  '  is  lovely  !  "  cried  Newman.  "  It 
was  hardly  worth  while  to  come  here  only  to  tell  me 
that  you're  not  ashamed  of  yourselves.  I  should 
have  come  to  think  of  you  perhaps  as  in  your  guilt- 
burdened  hearts  almost  pitifully  miserable." 

The  Marquis  slowly  walked  toward  the  door,  .and 
Newman,  following,  opened  it  for  him.  "  Your 
hawking  that  tatter  about  will  be,  on  your  part,  the 
vulgarest  proceeding  conceivable,  and,  as  having 
admitted  you  to  our  intimitis  we  shall  proportionately 
wince  for  it.  That  we  quite  feel.  But  it  won't  other- 
wise incommode  us." 
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"  Well,"  said  Newman  after  reflexion,  "  I  don't 
know  that  I  want  to  do  anything  worse  than  make 
you  regret  your  connexion  with  me.  Only  don't  be 
sure  you  know  yet,"  he  added,  "  how  very  much  you 
may  regret  it." 

M.  de  Bellegarde  stood  a  moment  looking  on  the 
ground,  as  if  ransacking  his  brain  to  see  what  else  he 
could  do  to  save  his  father's  reputation.  Then,  with 
a  small  cold  sigh,  he  seemed  to  signify  that  he  regret- 
fully surrendered  the  late  Marquis  to  the  penalty  of 
his  turpitude.  He  gave  a  scant  shrug,  took  his  neat 
umbrella  from  the  servant  in  the  vestibule  and,  with 
his  gentlemanly  walk,  passed  out.  Newman  stood 
Ustening  till  he  heard  the  door  close  ;  then  for  some 
minutes  he  moved  to  and  fro  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  a  sound  like  the  low  hum  of  a  jig  pro- 
ceeding from  the  back  of  his  mouth. 
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He  called  on  tke  immense,  the  comical  Duchess  and 
found  her  at  home.  An  old  gentleman  with  a  high 
nose  and  a  gold-headed  cane  was  just  taking  leave ; 
he  made  Newman  a  protracted  obeisance  as  he  retired, 
and  our  hero  supposed  him  one  of  the  high  person- 
ages with  whom  he  had  shaken  hands  at  Madame 
de  Bellegarde's  party.  The  Duchess,  in  her  arm- 
chair, from  which  she  didn't  move,  with  a  great 
flower-pot  on  one  side  of  her,  a  pile  of  pink-covered 
novels  on  the  other  and  a  large  piece  of  tapestry 
depending  from  her  lap,  presented  an  expansive  and 
imposing  front ;  but  her  aspect  was  in  the  highest 
degree  gracious  and  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner 
to  check  the  effusion  of  his  confidence,  ^e  talked  to 
hirp  of  flowers  and  books,  getting  launched  with  mar^ 
vellous  promptitude ;  about  the  theatres,  about  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  his  native  country,  about  the 
humidity  of  Paris,  about  the  pretty  complexions  of 
the  American  ladies,  about  his  impressions  of  France 
and  his  opinion  of  its  female  inhabitants.  All  this 
had  a  large  free  flow  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess,  who, 
like  many  of  her  countrywomen,  was  a  person  of  an 
affirmative  rather  than  an  interrogative  cast,  who 
uttered  "  good  things  "  and  put  them  herself  into 
circulation,  and  who  was  apt  to  offer  you  a  present 
of  a  convenient  Uttle  opinion  neatly  enveloped  in  the 
gilt  paper  of  a  happy  GaUicism.     Newman  had  come 
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to  her  with  a  grievance,  but  he  found  himself  in  an 
atmosphere  in  which  apparently  no  cognisance  was 
taken  of  such  matters  ;  an  atmosphere  into  which  the 
chill  of  discomfort  had  never  penetrated  and  which 
seemed  exclusively  made  up  of  mild,  sweet,  stale  intd- 
lectual  perfumes.  /The  feeling  with  which  he  had 
^.^..-..-watCBea  Maaame  d'Outreville  at  the  treacherous 
festival  of  the  Bellegardes  came  back  to  him ;  she 
struck  him  as  a  wonderful  old  lady  in  some  par- 
ticularly "  high  "  comedy,  thoroughly  well  up  in  her 
part.  He  noticed  before  long  that  she  asked  him  no 
question  about  their  conunon  friends  ;  she  made  no 
allusion  to  the  circumstances  imder  which  he  had 
been  presented  to  her.  She  neither  feigned  ignorance 
of  a  change  in  these  drcimistances  nor  pretended  to 
condole  with  him  upon  it ;  but  she  smiled  and  dis- 
coursed and  compared  the  tender-tinted  wools  of  her 
tapestry  as  if  the  Bellegardes  and  their  wickedness 
were  not  of  this  world.  "  She's  fighting  shy  !  "  he 
said  to  himself  ;  and,  having  drawn  the  inference,  was 
curious  to  see,  further,  how,  if  this  were  a  policy,  she 
would  carry  it  off.  She  did  so  in  a  masterly  manner. 
There  was  not  a  gleam  of  disguised  consciousness  in 
the  small,  clear,  demonstrative  eyes  whidi  constituted 
her  nearest  claim  to  personal  loveliness  ;  there  was  not 
a  symptom  of  apprehension  he  would  trench  on  any 
ground  ^e  proposed  to  avoid.  "  Upon  my  word,  she 
does  it  very  well,"  he  tacitly  commented, 
hold  together  bravely,  and,  whether; 
^>U!^L  tligliiGnjCgtr  .^^ 

"^Tlelell  at  this  juncturelo  'adthifirig  i 
her  fine  manners.  He  felt,  most  accurately,  that  she 
was  not  a  grain  less  urbane  than  she  would  have  been 
if  his  marriage  were  still  in  prospect ;  but  he  was 
aware  also  that  she  led  him  on  no  single  inch  further. 
He  had  come,  so  reasoned  this  eminent  lady — heaven 
knew  why  he  had  come  after  what  had  happened; 
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and  for  the  half-hour  therefore  she  would  be  char- 
numte.  But  she  would  neLver  see  him  again.  Find- 
ing no  ready-made  opportunity  to  tell  his  story, 
he  pondered  these  things  more  dispassionately  than 
might  have  been  expected ;  he  stretched  his  legs  as 
usual  and  even  chuckled  a  Uttle  quite  appreciatively 
and  noiselessly.  And  then  as  his  hostess  went  on 
relating  a  mot  with  which  her  mother  had,  in  extreme 
youth,  snubbed  the  great  Napoleon,  it  occurred  to 
him  that  her  evasion  of  a  chapter  of  French  history 
more  interesting  to  himself  might  possibly  be  the 
result  of  an  extreme  consideration  for  his  feelings. 
Perhaps  it  was  delicacy  rather  than  diplomacy.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  saying  something  himself,  to 
make  the  chance  he  had  determined  to  give  her  still 
better,  when  the  servant  announced  another  visitor. 
The  Duchess  on  hearing  the  name — it  was  that  of 
an  Italian  prince — ^gave  a  Uttle  imperceptible  pout 
and  said  to  him  rapidly :  "  I  beg  you  to  remain ;  I 
desire  this  visit  to  be  short."  He  wondered,  at  this, 
if  they  mightn't  then  after  all  get  round  to  the  Belle- 
gardes. 

The  Prince  was  a  short  stout  man,  with  a  head 
disproportionately  large.  He  had  a  dusky  complexion 
and  bushy  eyebrows,  beneath  which  glowed  a  fixed 
and  somewhat  dejEiant  stare ;  he  seemed  to  be  chal- 
lenging you  to  hint  that  he  might  be  hydrocephahc. 
The  Duchess,  judging  from  her  charge  to  our  own 
friend,  regarded  him  as  a  bore ;  but  this  was  not 
apparent  from  the  unchecked  abundance  of  her 
speech.  She  caused  it  to  frisk  hither  and  yon  as  to 
some  old  rococo  music  and  then  pull  up  on  a  tnot 
after  the  fashion  in  which  a  stage-dancer  whirls,  for 
breath  and  with  arms  arranged,  into  ecstatic  equili- 
brium ;  she.  characterised  with  great  felicity  the 
Italian  intellect  and  the  taste  of  the  figs  at  Sorrento, 
predicted  the  ultimate  future  of  the  ItaUan  kingdom 
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(disgust  with  the  brutal  Sardinian  rule  and  complete 
reversion,  throughout  the  peninsula,  to  the  mild  sway 
of  the  Holy  Father)  and,  finally,  took  up  the  heart- 
history  of  their  friend  cette  pauvre  Prmcesse,  a  lady 
unknown  to  Newman,  who  had  notoriously  so  much 
heart.  This  record  exposed  itself  to  a  considerable 
control  from  the  Prince,  who  was  evidently  not  re- 
lated to  the  heroine  in  question  otherwise  than  by 
an  intimate  familiarity  with  her  annals  ;  and  having 
satisfied  himself  that  Newman  was  in  no  laughing 
mood,  either  with  regard  to  the  size  of  his  head  or  the 
authenticity  of  his  facts,  he  entered  into  the  contro- 
versy with  an  animation  for  which  the  Duchess,  when 
she  set  him  down  as  a  bore,  could  not  have  been  pre- 
pared. The  often  so  oddly-directed  passions  of  their 
friend  led  Newman's  companions  to  a  discussion  of 
the  cdU  passionel  of  the  Florentine  nobiUty  in  general ; 
the  Duchess  had  lately  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
very  bosom  of  that  body  and  gathered  much  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.  This  was  merged,  in  turn,  in 
an  examination  of  the  Italian  heart  per  se.  The 
Duchess,  who  had  arrived  at  highly  original  con- 
clusions, thought  it  the  least  susceptible  organ  of  its 
kind  that  she  had  ever  encountered,  related  examples 
of  its  Machiavellian  power  to  calculate  its  perils  and 
profits,  and  at  last  declared  that  for  her  the  race  were 
half  arithmetic  and  half  ice.  The  Prince  became 
flame  and  rhetoric  to  refute  her,  and  his  visit  really 
proved  charming. 

Newman  was  naturally  out  of  the  fray ;  he  sat  with 
his  head  a  little  on  one  side,  watching  the  interlocu- 
tors. The  Duchess-,  as  she  talked,  frequently  looked 
at  him  with  a  smile,  as  if  to  intimate,  in  the  charming 
manner  of  her  nation,  that  it  lay  only  with  him  to  say 
something  very  much  to  the  pcHnt.  But  he  said 
nothing  at  all,  and  at  last  his  thoughts  began  to 
wander.    A  singular  feeling  came  over  him — a  sudden 
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sense  of  the  folly  of  his  errand.  What  under  the 
sun  had  he  after  all  to  say  to  the  Duchess  ?  Wherein 
would  it  profit  him  to  deiiounce  the  Bellegardes  to 
her  for  traitors  and  the  Marquise  into  the  bargain 
for  a  murderess  ?  He  seemed  morally  to  have  turned 
a  high  somersault  and  to  find  things  looking  differ- 
ently in  consequence.  He  felt,  as  by  the  effect  of 
some  colder  current  of  the  air,  his  will  stiffen  in 
another  direction  and  the  mantle  of  his  reserve  draw 
closer.  What  in  the  world  had  he  been  thinking  of 
when  he  fancied  Madame  d'Outreville  could  help  him 
and  that  it  would  conduce  to  his  comfort  to  make  her 
think  ill  of  the  Bellegardes  ?  What  did  her  opinion 
of  the  Bellegardes  matter  to  him  ?  It  was  only  a 
shade  more  important  than  the  opinion  the  Bellegardes 
entertained  of  herself.  The  Duchess  help  him,  that 
cold,  stout,  soft,  artificial  woman  help  him  ? — she 
who  in  the  last  twenty  minutes  had  built  up  between 
them  a  wall  of  polite  conversation  in  which  she  evi- 
dently  flattered  herself  he  would  never  find  a  gate  ? 
^Jlad  It  cOftlii  tU  UllS-^lhat  iie  was  asking  favours  of 
false  gods  and  appealing  for  sympathy  where  he  had 
no  sympathy  to  give  ?  He  rested  his  arms  on  his 
knees  and  sat  for  some  minutes  staring  into  his  hat. 
As  he  did  so  his  ears  tingled — ^was  he  to  have  brayed 
like  that  animal  whose  ears  are  longest  ?  Whether  or 
no  the  Duchess  would  hear  his  story  he  wouldn't  tell 
it.  Was  he  to  sit  there  another  half-hour  for  the  sake 
of  exposing  the  Bellegardes  ?  The  Bellegardes  be 
deeply  damned  !  He  got  up  abruptly  and  advanced 
to  shake  hands  with  his  hostess. 

"  You  can't  stay  longer  ?  "  she  gracioudy  asked. 

"  If  you'll  pardon  me,  no." 

She  hesitated,  and  then,  "  I  had  an  idea  you  had 
something  particular  to  say  to  me,"  she  returned. 

Newman  met  her  eyes  ;  he  felt  a  Uttle  dizzy  ;  for 
the  moment  he  was  conscious  of  the  high — or  at  least 
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the  higher — air  in  which  he  performed  gymnastic 
revolutions.  The  little  Italian  prince  came  to  his 
help.  "  Ah,  madame,  who  has  not  that  ?  "  he  richly 
sighed. 

"  Don't  teach  Mr.  Newman  to  say  fadaises/*  said 
the  Duchess.  *'  It's  his  merit  that  he  doesn't  know 
how." 

"  Yes,  I  don't  know  how  to  say  fadaises,**  Newman 
admitted,  "  and  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  un- 
pleasant." 

"  I'm  sure  you're  very  considerate,"  Madame 
d'Outreville  smiled;  and  she  gave  him  a  little  nod 
for  all  good-bye,  with  which  he  took  his  departure. 

Once  in  the  street  he  stood  for  some  time  on  the 
pavement,  wondering  if  after  all  he  had  not  been  most 
an  ass  not  to  offer  to  the  great  lady's  inhalation  his 
nosegay  of  strange  flowers.  And  then  he  decided,  he 
quite  had  the  sense  of  discovering,  that  he  should 
simply  hate  to  talk  of  the  Bellegardes  with  any  one. 
The  thing  he  most  wanted  to  do,  it  suddenly  appeared, 
was  to  banish  them  from  his  mind  and  never  think 
of  them  again.  Indecision  had,  however,  tiot  hitherto 
been  one  of  his  weaknesses,  and  in  this  case  it  was 
not  of  long  duration.  For  three  days  he  applied 
all  his  thought  to  not  thinking — thinking,  that  is, 
of  the  Marquise  and  her  son.  He  dined  with  Mrs. 
Tristram  and,  on  her  mentioning  their  name,  re- 
quested her  almost  austerely  to  desist.  This  gave 
Tom  Tristram  a  much-coveted  opportunity  to  offer 
condolences. 

He  leaned  forward,  laying  his  hand  on  Newman's 
arm,  compressing  his  hps  and  shaking  his  head. 
'*  The  fact  is,  my  dear  fellow,  you  see.  you  ou^t  never 
to  have  gone  into  it.  It  was  not  your  doing,  I  know 
— it  was  all  my  wife.  If  you  want  to  come  down  on 
her  I'll  stand  off :  I  give  you  leave  to  hit  her  as  hard 
as  you  Uke.  You  know  she  has  never  had  a  flick  of 
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the  whip  from  me  in  her  life,  and  I  do  think  she  wants 
to  be  a  bit  touched  up.  Why  didn't  you  Usten  tome? 
You  know  I  didn't  believe  in  the  thing.  I  thought  it 
at  the  best  a  high  jump  in  which  you  might  bruise 
a  shin.  I  don't  profess  to  have  been  a  tremendous 
homme  d  fetnmes,  as  they  say  here,  but  I've  instincts 
about  the  sex  that,  hang  it,  I've  honestly  come  by. 
I've  never  mistrusted  a  woman  in  my  Itfe  that  she 
has  not  turned  out  badly.  I  was  not  at  all  deceived 
in  Lizzie  for  instance ;  I  always  had  my  doubts  about 
her.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  my  present  situa- 
tion I  must  at  least  admit  that  I  got  into  it  with  my 
eyes  open.  Now  suppose  you  had  got  into  something 
Uke  this  box  with  your  grand  cold  Countess.  You 
may  depend  upon  it  she'd  have  turned  out  a  stiff  one. 
And  upon  my  word  I  don't  see  where  you  could  have 
found  your  comfort.  Not  from  the  Marquis,  my  dear 
Newman ;  he  wasn't  a  man  you  could  go  and  talk 
things  over  with  in  an  easy  and  natural  way.  Did  he 
ever  seem  to  want  to  have  you  on  the  premises  ?  Did 
he  ever  try  to  see  you  alone  ?  Did  he  ever  ask  you  to 
come  and  smoke  a  cigar  with  him  of  an  evening  or 
step  in,  when  you  had  been  caUing  on  the  ladies,  and 
take  something  ?  I  don't  think  you'd  have  got  much 
out  of  him.  And  as  for  that  daughter  of  a  hundred 
earls  his  mother,  she  struck  one  as  an  uncommonly 
strong  dose.  They  have  a  great  expression  here,  yon 
know  ;  they  call  any  damned  thing  '  sympathetic  ' — 
that  is  when  it  isn't  it  ought  to  be.  Now  Madame  de 
Bellegarde's  about  as  sympathetic  as  that  mustardr 
pot.  They're  a  d — d  stony-faced,  cold-blooded  lot 
anyway ;  I  felt  it  awfully  at  that  ball  of  theirs.  I 
felt  as  if  I  were  walking  up  and  down  the  Armoury  in 
the  Tower  of  London— ^every^opp  ^^ggd  in  ancestral 
steel,  every  one  perche  j^  ma  panpBly^-.  My  dear 
boyTTtmrt-  tJilfiK'  'me^sTvulgar  Dnite'  for  hinting  it, 
but,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  all  they  wanted  was 
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your  money.  I  know  something  about  that ;  I  can 
tell  when  people  want  one's  money.  Why  they 
stopped  wantmg  yours  I  don't  know  ;  I  suppose  be- 
cause they  could  get  some  one  else's  without  working 
so  hard  for  it.  It  isn't  worth  finding  out.  It  may  be 
it  was  not  with  your  Countess,  Lizzie's  and  yours, 
that  the  idea  of  chucking  you  originated ;  very  likely 
the  old  woman  put  her  up  to  it.  I  suspect  she  and 
her  mother  are  really  as  thick  as  thieves,  eh  ?  You're 
well  out  of  it,  at  any  rate,  old  man  ;  make  up  your 
mind  to  that.  If  I  express  myself  strongly  it's  all 
because  I  love  you  so  much  ;  and  from  that  point  of 
view  I  may  say  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of 
making  up  to  that  piece  of  pale  peculiarity  as  I  should 
have  thought  of  wooing  the  ObeUsk  in  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde." 

Newman  sat  gazing  at  Tristram  during  this 
harangue  with  a  lack-lustre  eye ;  never  yet  had  he 
§eemed  to  himselLiQ_have  outgrown  SQ^comiJetely 
the  phase  of  equal  comradeship  with  Tom  Tristram. 
Mrs.  Tristram's  glance  at  Her  husbaiiil'hAd  muit!  uf 
a  spark  ;  she  turned  to  Newman  with  a  slightly  lurid 
smile.  "  You  must  at  least  do  justice,"  she  said,  "  to 
the  felicity  with  which  he  repairs  the  indiscretions  of 
a  too  zealous  wife." 

But  even  without  the  lash  of  his  friend's  loud 
tongue  Newman  would  have  waked  again  into  his 
bitterest  consciousness.  He  could  keep  it  at  bay  only 
when  he  could  cease  to  miss  what  he  had  lost,  and 
each  day,  for  the  present,  but  added  a  ton  of  weight 
to  that  quantity.  In  vain  Mrs.  Tristram  begged  him 
to  sefaire,  as  she  put  it,  une  raison  ;  she  assured  him 
the  sight  of  his  countenance  made  her  wretched. 

"  How  can  I  help  it  ?  "  he  demanded  with  a  tremb- 
ling voice — "  how  can  I  help  it  when  the  sight  of 
everything  makes  me  so?     I  feel  exactly  like  a  stimned 
widower — and  a  widower  who  has  not  even  the  con- 
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solation  of  going  to  stand  beside  the  grave  of  his  vdfe, 
one  who  has  not  the  right  to  wear  so  nmich  mourning 
as  a  weed  on  his  hat.  I  ieel/'  he  added  in  a  moment, 
"  as  il  my  wife  had  been  murdered  and  her  assassins 
were  still  at  large." 

Mrs.  Tristram  made  no  immediate  rejoinder,  but 
at  last  she  said  with  a  smile  which,  in  so  iar  as  it  was 
a  forced  one,  was  less  successfully  sitnulated  than  such 
smiles,  on  her  lips,  usually  were  :  "  Are  you  very  sure 
that  you'd  have  been  happy  ?  " 

He  stared,  then  shook  his  head.  "  That's  weak  ; 
that  won't  do." 

"  Well,"  she  persisted  as  with  an  idea,  •*  I  don't 
believe  it  would  have  really  done." 

He  gave  a  sound  of  irritation.  "  Say  then  it  would 
have  damnably  failed.  Failure  for  failure  I  should 
have  preferred  that  one  to  this." 

She  took  it  in  her  musing  way.  "  I  should  have 
been  curious  to  see  ;  it  would  have  been  very  strangCi" 

"  Was  it  from  curiosity  that  you  urged  me  to  put 
myself  forward  ?  "         . 

"  A  Uttle,"  she  still  more  boldly  answered.  New- 
man gave  her  the  one  angry  look  hie  had  been  destined 
ever  to  give  her,  turned  away  and  took  up  his  hat. 
She  watched  him  a  moment  and  then  said :  "  That 
soimds  very  cruel,  but  it's  less  so  than  it  sounds. 
Curiosity  has  a  share  in  almost  everything  I  do.  I 
wanted  very  much  to  see,  first,  if  such  a  union  could 
actually  come  through  ;  second,  what  would  happen 
to  it  afterwards."  i 

"  So  you  hadn't  faith,"  he  said  resentfully. 

"  Yes,  I  had  faith— faith  that  it  would  take  place, 
and  that  you'd  be  happy*  '  Otherwise  I  should  have 
been,  among  my  speculations,  a  very  heartless  crea- 
ture. But,'*  she  continued,  la5dng  her  hand  on  his 
arm  and  hazarding  a  grave  smile,  "  it  was  the  highest 
flight  ever  taken  by  a  tolerably  rich  imagination  I  " 
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Shortly  after  this  she  recsoinmended  him  to  leave 
Paris  and  travel  for  three  months.  Change  of  scene 
would  do  him  good  and  he  would  forget  his  mis- 
fortune sooner  in  absence  from  the  objects  that  had 
witnessed  it.  "  I  really  feel,"  he  concurred,  "  as  if  to 
leave  you,  at  least,  would  do  me  good — ^and  cost  me 
very  little  effort.  You're  growing  cynical ;  you  shock 
me  and  pain  me." 

"  Very  well,"  she  said,  good-naturedly  or  cynically, 
as  may  appear  most  credible.  "  I  shall  certainly  see 
you  again." 

He  was  ready  enough  to  get  quite  away  ;  the  bril- 
liant streets  he  had  walked  through  in  his  happier 
hours  and  which  then  seemed  to  wear  a  higher 
brilliancy  in  honour  of  his  happiness  were  now  in  the 
secret  of  his  defeat  and  looked. down  on  it  in  shining 
mockery.  He  would  go  somewhere,  he  cared  little 
where;  and  he  made  his  preparations.  Then  one 
morning  at  haphazard  he  drove  to  the  train  that 
would  transport  him  to  Calais  and  deposit  him  there 
for  despatch  to  the  shores  of  Britain.  As  he  rolled 
along  he  asked  himself  what  had  become  of  his 
revenge,  and  he  was  able  to  think  of  it  as  pwrovision- 
ally  jMgeon-holed  in  a  very  safe  place.  It  would  keep 
till  called  for. 

He  arrived  in  London  in  the  midst  of  what  is  called 
"the  season,"  and  it  seemed  to  him  at  first  that  he 
might  here  put  himself  in  the  way  of  being  diverted 
from  his  heavy-heartedness.  He  knew  no  one  in  all 
England,  but  the  spectacle  of  the  vaster  and  duskier 
Babylon  roused  him  somewhat  from  his  apathy. 
Anything  that  was  enormous  usually  foimd  favour 
with  him,  and  the  multitudinous  English  energies 
and  industries  stirred  in  his  spirit  a  diUl  vivacity  of 
contemplation.  It  is  on  record  that  the  weather,  at 
that  moment,  was  of  the  finest  insular  quality; 
he  took  long  walks  and  explored  London  in  every 
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direction ;  he  sat  by  the  hour  in  Kensington  Gardens 
and  beside  the  adjoining  Drive,  watching  the  people 
and  the  horses  and  the  carriages ;  the  rosy  English 
beauties,  the  wonderful  English  dandies  and  the 
splendid  flimkies.  He  went  to  the  opera  and  found 
it  better  than  in  Paris ;  he  went  to  the  theatre  and 
found  a  surprising  charm  in  listening  to  dialogue  the 
finest  pc»nt8  of  ^^ch  came  within  the  range  of  his 
comprehension.  He  made  several  excursions  into  the 
coxmtry,  recommended  by  the  waiter  at  his  hotel, 
with  whom,  on  this  and  similar  points,  he  had  estab- 
lished confidential  relations.  He  watched  the  deer  in 
Windsor  Forest  and  admired  the  Thames  from  Rich- 
mond Hill ;  he  ate  whitebait  and  brown  bread-and- 
butter  at  Greenwich  ;  he  strolled  in  the  grassy  shadow 
of  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  He  also  visited  the 
Tower  of  London  and  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibi- 
tion. One  day  he  thought  he  would  go  to  Sheffield, 
and  then,  thinking  again,  gave  it  up.  Why  the  devil 
should  he  go  to  Sheffield  ?  He  had  a  feeUng  that  the 
link  which  bound  him  to  a  possible  interest  in  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery  was  broken.  He  had  no  desire 
for  an  '*  inside  view  "  of  any  successful  enterprise 
whatever,  and  he  wouldn't  have  given  the  smallest 
stun  for  the  privilege  of  talking  over  the  details  of  the 
most  splendid  business  with  the  most  original  of 
managers. 

One  afternoon  he  had  walked  into  the  Park  and 
was  slowly  threading  his  way  through  the  human 
maze  which  fringes  the  Drive.  This  stream  was  no 
less  dense,  and  Newman,  as  usual,  marvelled  at  the 
strange  dowdy  figures  he  saw  taking  the  air  in  some 
of  the  most  shining  conveyances.  They  reminded 
him  of  what  he  had  read  of  Eastern  and  Southern 
countries,  in  which  grotesque  idols  and  fetidies  were 
sometimes  drawn  out  of  their  temples  and  carried 
abroad  in  golden  chariots  to  be  seen  of  the  people. 
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He  noted  a  great  many  pretty  cheeks  beneath  high- 
plumed  hats  as  he  squeezed  ius  way  through  serried 
waves  of  crumpled  muslin;  and,  sitting  on  little 
chairs  at  the  base  of  the  ddll,  massive  Eng^h  trees,  he 
observed  a  number  of  quiet-eyed  maidens  who  seemed 
only  to  remind  him  afresh  that  the  magic  of  beauty 
had  gone  out  of  the  world  with  the  woman  wrenched 
from  him  :  to  say  nothing  of  other  damsels  whose  eyes 
were  not  quiet  and  who  struck  him  still  more  as  a 
satire  on  possiUe  consolation.  He  had  been  walking 
for  some  time  when,  directly  in  front  of  him,  borne 
toward  him  by  liie  summer  breeze,  he  heard  a  few 
words  uttered  in  the  bright  Parisian  idiom  his  ears 
had  begun  to  forget.  The  voice  in  which  the  words 
were  spoken  was  a  pecidiar  recall,  and  as  he  bent  his 
eyes  it  lent  an  identity  to  the  commonplace  elegance 
of  the  back  view  of  a  young  lady  walking  in  the  same 
direction  as  himself.  Mademoiselle  Nioche,  seeking 
her  fortune,  had  apparently  thought  she  might  find 
it  faster  in  London,  and  another  glance  led  him  to 
wonder  if  she  might  now  have  lighted  on  it.  A  gentle- 
man strolled  bfeside  her,  lending  an  attentive  ear  to 
her  conversation  and  too  beguUed  to  open  his  lips. 
Newman  caught  no  sound  of  him,  but  had  the  im- 
pression of  Enghsh  shoulders,  an  English  "  fit,"  an 
English  silence.  Mademoiselle  Nioche  was  attracting 
attention  :  the  ladies  who  passed  her  turned  round  as 
with  a  sense  of  the  Parisian  finish.  A  great  cataract 
of  flounces  rolled  down  from  the  young  lady's  waist 
to  Newman's  feet ;  he  had  to  step  aside  to  avoid 
treading  on  them.  He  stepped  aside  indeed  with  a 
decision  of  movement  that  the  occasion  scarcely 
demanded ;  for  even  this  imperfect  glimpse  of  Miss 
No6mie  had  sharpened  again  his  constant  soreness. 
She  seemed  an  odious  blot  on  the  face  of  nature  ;  he 
wanted  to  put  her  out  of  his  sight.  He  thought  oi 
Valentin  de  Bellegarde  still  green  in  the  earth  of  his 
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burial,  his  young  life  giving  way  to  this  flourishing 
impudence.:  The  fragrance  of  the  girl's  bravery  quite 
sickened  him  ;  he  turned  his  head  and  tried  to  keep 
his  distance  ;<  but  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  held  him 
near  hei?  a  minute  longer,  so  that  he  beard  what  she 
was  saying. 

"  Ah,  I'm  sure  he'll  miss  me,"  she  murmured.  *'  It 
was  very  cruel  of  me  to  leave  him  ;  I'm  afraid  you'll 
think  I've  very  little  heart*  He  might  perfectly  have 
remained  with  us.  I  don't  think  he's  very  well," 
she  added  ;  "it  seemed  to  me  to-day  he  was  rather 
down." 

Newman  wondered  whom  she  was  talking  about, 
but  just  then  an  opening  among  his  neighbours 
enabled  him  to  tujn  away,  and  he  said  to  himself  that 
she  was  probably  paying  a  tribute  to  British  pro^ 
priety  and  feigning  a  tender  soHbitude  about  her 
parent.  Was  that  miserable  old  man  still  treading  the 
path  of  vice  in  her  train  ?  Was  he  still  giving  her  the 
benefit  of  his  experience  of  affairs,  and  had  he  crossed 
the  sea  to  serve  as  heir  interpreter  ?  Newman  walked 
some  distance  further  and  then  began  to  retrace  his 
steps,  taking  cai?e  not  to  accompany  again  those  of 
Mademoiselle  Nioche.  At  last  he  looked  for  a  chair 
under  the  trees,  but  he  had  some  difficulty  in  finding 
an  empty  one.  He  was  about  to  give  up  the  search 
when  he  isaw  a  gentleman  rise  from  the  seat  he  had 
been  occupying,  leaving  our  friend  to  take  it  without 
looking  at  his  nwghbours.  Newman  sat  there  for 
some  time  without  heeding  them  ;  his  attention  was 
lost  in  the  rage  of  his  rehewed  vision  of  the  little 
fatal  fact  of  No6mie.  But  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  dropping  his  eyes,  he  perceived  a  small  pug- 
dog  squatted  on  the  path  near  his  feet— a  diminu- 
tive but  very  perfect  specimen  of  its  interesting 
species.  The  pug  was  sniffing  at  the  fashionable 
world,  as  it  passed  him,  with  his  Httle  black  muzzle, 
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and  was  kept  from  extending  his  investigation  by 
a  large  blue  ribbon  attached  to  his  collar  with  an 
enormous  rosette  and  held  in  the  hand  of  a  person 
seated  next  Newman.  To  this  person  our  hero  trans- 
ferred his  attention,  and  immediately  found  himself 
the  object  of  all  that  of  his  neighbour,  who  was 
staring  up  at  him  from  a  pair  of  Uttle  fixed  white 
eyes.  These  eyes  he  instantly  recognised;  he  had 
been  sitting  for  the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  beside 
M.  Nioche.  He  had  vaguely  felt  himself  in  range  of 
some  feeble  fire.  M.  Nioche  continued  to  stare  ;  he 
appeared  afraid  to  move  even  to  the  extent  of  saving 
by  flight  what  might  have  been  left  of  his  honour. 

**  Good  Lord  I  "  said  Newman  ;  **  are  you  here 
too  ?  "  And  he  looked  at  his  neighbour's  helplessness 
more  grimly  than  he  knew.  M.  Nioche  had  a  new  hat 
and  a  pair  of  kid  gloves ;  his  clothes  too  seemed>  to 
belong  to  an  eld  less  hoary  than  of  yore*  Over  his 
arm  was  suspended  a  lady's  mantilla — ^a  lig^t  and 
briUiant  tissue,  fringed  with  Tirfiite  lace — ^which  had 
apparently  been  committed  to  his  keeping  ;  and  the 
Uttle  dog's  blue  ribbon  was  wound  tightly  round  his 
hand.  There  was  no  hint  of  recognition  in  his  f  ace— 
nor  of  anything  save  a  ieeble  fascinated  dread. 
Newman  looked  at  the  pug  and  the  lace  mantilla  and 
then  met  the  old  man's  eyes  again.  "  .You  know  me, 
I  see,"  he  pursued.  '*  You  might  have  spoken  to  me 
before."  M.  Nioche  still  said  nothing,  but  it  seemed 
to  his  ex-patron  that  his  eyes  began  faintly  to  water. 
"  I  didn't  expect,"  the  latter  went  on,  "  to  meet  you 
so  flar  from — ^from  the.  Caf6  de  la  Patrie."  He  re- 
mained silent,  but  decidedly  Newman  had  touched  the 
source  of  tears.  His  neighbour  sat  staring  and  he 
added  :  *'  What's  the  matter,  M.  Nioche  ?  You  used 
to  talk,  talk  very^--what  did  you  call  it  ? — ^very 
gentiment.  Don't  you  remember  you  even  gave 
lessons  in  conversation  ?  " 
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At  this  M.  Nioche  decided  to  change  his  attitude. 
He  stooped  and  picked  up  the  pug,  lifted  it  to  his 
face  and  wiped  his  eyes  on  its  littie  soft  back.  "  I'm 
afraid  to  speak  to  you,"  he  presently  said,  looking 
over  the  puppy's  shoulder.  '*  I  hoped  you  wouldn't 
notice  me.  I  should  have  moved  away,  but  I  was 
afraid  that  if  I  moved  it  would  strike  you.  So  I  sat 
very  still." 

"  I  suspect  you've  a  bad  conscience,  sir,"  Newman 
pronounced. 

The  old  man  put  down  the  little  dog  and  held  it 
carefully  in  his  lap.  Then  he  shook  his  head,  his 
eyes  still  watering  and  pleading.  "  No,  Mr.  Newman, 
I've  a  good  conscience,"  he  weakly  wailed. 

"  Then  why  should  you  want  to  slink  away  from 
me?" 

"  Because  -^  because  you  don''t  understand  my 
position." 

'*  Oh,  I  think  you  once  explained  it  to  me,"  said 
Newman.     "  But  it  seems  improved." 

"  Improved  I  "  his  companion  quavered.  "Do 
you  call  this  improveinent  ?  "  And  he  ruefully  em- 
braced the  treasures  in  his  arms. 

"  Why,  you're  on  your  travels,"  Newman  rejoined. 
"  A  visit  to  London  in  the  Season  is  certainly  a  sign 
of  prosperity." 

M.  Nioche,  in  answer  to  this  superior  dig,'  lifted 
the  puppy  up  to  his  face  again,  peering  at  Ws  critic 
from  his  small  blank  eye-holes.  There  was  something 
inane  in  the  movement,  and  Newman  hardly  knew  if 
he  were  taking  refuge  in  an  affected  failure  of  reason 
or  whether  he  had  in  fact  paid  for  his  base  accom- 
modation by  the  loss  of  his  wits.  In  the  latter  case, 
just  now,  he  felt  little  more  tenderly  to  the  foolish  old 
man  than  in  the  former.  Responsible  or  not,  he  was 
equally  an  accomplice  of  his  pestilent  daughter. 
Newman  was  going  to  leave  him  abruptly  when  his 
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face  gave  out  a  peculiar  convulsion.  '*  Are  you  going 
away  ?  "  he  appealed. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  stay  ?" 

"  I  diould  have  left  you— from  consideration.  But 
my  dignity  suffers  at  your  leaving  w^-*-that  way." 

''  Have  you  anything  particular  to  say  to  me  ?  " 

M.  Nioche  looked  round  to  see  no  one  was  listening, 
and  then  returned  with  mild  portentousness  :  '*  Jene 
hi  ai  pas  trouv^  d' excuses." 

Newman  gave  a  short  laugh,  but  the  old  man 
seemed  for  the  moment  not  to  heed  ;  he  was  gazing 
awayj  absently,  at  some  metaphysical  image  of  his 
implacabihty.  "  It  doesn't  much  matter  whether  you 
have  or  not,"  said  Newman.  *'  There  are  other  people 
who  never  will,  I  assure  you/' 

"  What  has  she  done  ?  "  M.  Nioche  vaguely  in- 
qmred,  turning  roimd  again.  "  I  dbn't  know  what 
she  does,  you  know." 

"  She  has  done  a  devilish  mischief  J  it  doesn't 
matter  what.  She's  a  public  nuisaiice  ;  she  ought  to 
be  stopped." 

M.  Nioche  stealthily  put  out  his  hand  and  laid  it 
on  Newman's  arm.  *'  Stopped,  yes/'  he  concurred. 
"That's  it.  Stopped  short.  She's  running  away— 
she  must  be  stopped/'  Then  he  paused  and  again 
looked  round  him.  *'  I  mean  to  stop  her,"  he  went 
on.     ".I'm  only  waiting  for  my  chance/' 

."  I  see,"  Newman  dryly  enough  laughed.  "  She's 
naaining  away  and  you're  running  after  her.  You've 
run  a  long  distance/' 

But  M.  Nioche  had  a  competent  upward  nod. 
"  Oh,  I  know  what  to  do  !  " 

He  had  hardly  spoken  when;  the  crowd  in  front  of 
them  separated  as  if  by  the  impulse  to  make  way  for 
an  important  personage.  Presently,  through  the 
opening,  advanced  Mademoiselle  Nioche,  attended  by 
the  gentleman  Newman  had  lately  observed.     His 
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face  being  now  presented  to  our  hero,  the  latter  recog- 
nised the  irregular  features  and  the  hardly  more 
cojnposed  expresj^on  of  Lord  Deepmere.  No6mie,  on 
finding  herself  suddenly  confronted  with  Newman, 
who,  like  M.  Nioche,  had  risen  from  his  seat,  faltered 
for  a  barely  perceptible  instant*  She  gave  him  a,  Httle 
nod,  as  if  she  had  seen  him  yesterday,  and  then,  with- 
out agitation,  "  Tiens,  how  we  k^ep  meeting  !  "  she 
sweetly  shrilled,  ^e  looked  consummately  pretty 
^nd  the  front  of  her  dress  was  a  wonderful  work 
of  art.  She  went  up  to  her  father,  stretching  out 
her  hands  for  the  little  dog,  which  he  submissively 
placed  in  them,  and  she  began  to  kiss  it  and  mur- 
mur over  it :  "To  think  of  leaving  him  all  alone,  mon 
bichon — ^what  a  horrid  false  friend  he  must  believe 
me  !  He  has  been  very  unwell,"  she  added,  turning 
and  affecting  to  explain  to  Newman,  a  spark  of 
infernal  impudence,  fine  as  a  needle-point,  lighted  in 
each  charming  eye.  "  I  don't  think  the  English 
climate  does  for  him."  ^ 

^'  It  seems  to  do  wonderfully  well  for  his  mistress," 
Newman  said. 

"  Do  you  mean  me  ?  I've  never  been  better,  thank 
you,"  Miss  No6mie  declared.  "  But  with  milord,'* 
a»d  she  gave  a  shining  shot  at  her  late  companion, 
*'  how  can  one  help  being  well  ?  "  She  seated  herself 
in  the  chair  from  which  her  father  had  risen  and 
began  to  arrange  the  little  dog's  rosettes. 

Lord  Deepmere  carried  off  such  embarrassment  as 
might  be  incidiental  to  this  unexpected  encounter  with 
the  inferior  grace  of  a  male  and  a  Briton.  He  blushed 
a  good  deal  and  gteeted  his  felioW-^candidate  in  that 
recent  remarkable  competition  by  which  each  had  so 
signally  failed  to  profit  witiii,  an  awkward  nod  and 
a  rapid  ejaculation— ah  ejaculation  to  which  New- 
man, who  often  found  it  hard  to  understand  the 
speech  of  English  people,  was  able  to  attach  no 
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meaning.  Then  he  stood  there  with  his  hand  on  his 
hip  and  with  a  conscious  grin,  staring  askance  at  the 
mistress  of  the  invalid  pug.  Suddenly  an  idea  seemed 
to  strike  him  and  he  caught  at  the  light.  "  Oh,  you 
know  her  ?  " 

"Yes,"  said  Newman,  "I  know  her.  I  don't 
believe  you  do." 

"  Oh  dear,  yes,  I  do  !  " — Lord  Deepmere  was  sure 
of  thslt.  "  I  knew  her  in  Paris— by  my  late  cousin 
Bellegarde,  you  know.  He  knew  her,  poor  fellow, 
didn't  he  ?  It  was  she,  you  know^  who  was  at  the 
bottom  of  his  affair.  Awfully  sad,  wasn't  it  ?  "  the 
young  man  continued,  talking  off  his  embarrassment 
as  his  simple  nature  permitted.  "  They  got  up  some 
story  of  its  being  for  the  Pope ;  of  the  other  fellow 
having  said  something  against  the  Pope's  morals. 
They  always  do  that,  you  know.  They  put  it  on  the 
Pope  because  Bellegarde  was  once  in  the  Zouaves. 
But  it  was  about  her  morals — ske  was  the  Pope  !  " 
his  lordship  pursued,  directing  an  eye  illmnined  by 
this  pleasantry  toward  Mademoiselle  Nioche,  who, 
bending  gracefully  over  her  lap-dog,  was  apparently 
absorbed  in  conversation  with  it.  "  I  daresay  you 
think  it  rather  odd  that  I  should-r-a — keep  up  the 
acquaintance,"  he  resumed  ;  "  but  she  couldn't  help 
it,  you  know,  and  Bellegarde  was  only  my  twentieth 
cousin.  I  daresay  you  think  it  rather  cheeky  my 
showing  with  her  in  this  place  ;  but  you  see  she  isn't 
known  yet  and  she's  so  remarkably,  thorou^y 
nice — !  '^  With  which  his  attesting  glance  returned 
to  the  young  lady. 

Newman  turned  away ;  he  was  having  too  niuch  of 
her  niceness.  M.  Nioche  had  step^d  aside  on  his 
daughter's  approach,  and  he  stood  there,  within 
a  very  small  compass,  looking  down!  hard  at  the 
ground*  It  had  decidedly  never  yet,  as  between  him 
and  his  late  protector,  been  so  apposite  to  place  on 
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record  that,  for  his  vindication,  he  was  only  waiting 
to  strike.  As  Newman  turned  off  he  felt  himself  held, 
and,  seeing  the  old  man,  who  had  drawn  so  near, 
had  something  particular  to  say,  bent  his  head  an 
instant. 

"  You'll  see  it  some  day  dans  les  feuilles," 
Our  hero  broke  away,  for  impatience  of  the  whole 
connexion,  and  to  this  day,  though  the  newspapers 
form  his  principal  reading,  his  eyes  have  not  been 
arrested  by  any  paragraph  forming  a  sequel  to  this 
annoimcement. 
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In  that  uninitiated  observation  of  the  great  spectade 
of  English  life  on  which  I  have  touched,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  he  passed  a  great  many  dull  days. 
But  the  dulness  was  as  grateful  as  a  warm,  fragrant 
bath,  and  his  melancholy,  which  was  settling  to 
a  secondary  stage,  Uke  a  heaUng  wound,  had  in  it  a 
certain  acrid,  palatable  sweetness.  He  had  the  com- 
pany of  his  thoughts  and  for  the  present  wanted  none 
other.  He  had  no  desire  to  make  acquaintances  and 
left  untouched  a  couple  of  notes  of  introduction  sent 
him  by  Tom  Tristram.  He  mused  a  great  deal  on 
Madame  de  Cintr6 — sometimes  with  a  dull  despair 
that  might  have  seemed  a  near  neighbour  to  detach- 
ment. He  lived  over  again  the  happiest  hours  he  had 
known — that  silver  chain  of  numbered  days  in  which 
his  afternoon  visits,  strained  so  sensibly  to  the  ideal 
end,  had  come  to  figure  for  him  a  flight  of  firm 
marble  steps  where  the  ascent  from  one  to  the  other 
was  a  momentous  and  distinct  occasion,  giving  a 
nearer  view  of  the  chamber  of  confidence  at  the  top, 
a  white  tower  that  flushed  more  and  more  as  with  a 
light  of  dawn.  He  had  yet  held  in  his  cheated  arms, 
he  felt,  the  full  experience,  and  when  he  closed  them 
together  round  the  void  that  was  all  they  now  pos- 
sessed, he  might  have  been  some  soUtary  spare  athlete 
practising  restlessly  in  the  corridor  of  the  circus. 
He  came  back  to  reality  indeed,  after  such  reveries, 
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with  a  shock  somewhat  muffled ;  he  had  begmi  to 
know  the  need  of  accepting  the  absolute.  At  other 
times,  however,  the  truth  was  again  an  infamy  and 
the  actual  a  lie,  and  he  could  only  pace  and  rage 
and  remember  till  he  wa^  weary.  Passion,  in  him,  by 
habit,  jSievertheless,  burned  dear  rather  than  thick, 
and  in  the  clearness  he  saw  things,  even  things  not 
gross  and  close-— having  never  the  excuse  that  any- 
thing could  make  him  blind.  Without  quite  knowing 
it  at  first,  he  began  to  read  a  moral  into  his  sthmge 
adventure.  He  asked  himself  in  his  quieter  hours 
whether  .he  perhaps  had  been  more  commercial  than 
was  decent.  We  know  that  it  was  in  reaction  against 
questions  of  the  cruder  avidity  that  he  had  cwne  out 
to  pick  up  for  a  while  an  intellectual,  or  otherwise 
a  critical,  hving  in  Europe  ;  it  may  liierefore  be  under- 
stood that  he  was  able  to  conceive  of  a  votary  of  the 
mere  greasy  market  smelling  too  strong  for  true  good 
company.  He  was  willing  to  grant  in  a^given  case 
that  unpleasant  effect,  but  he  couldn't  bring  it  hcane 
to  himself  that  he  had  redked.  He  beheved  there  had 
beeti  as  few  reflexions  of  his  smugness  caught  during 
all  those  weeks  in  the  high  poUsh  of  surrounding 
surfaces  as  there  were  monuments  of  his  meanness 
scattered  about  the  world.  No  one  had  ever  unjMX)- 
vokediy  suffered  by  him — ah,  provokedly  was  another 
matter  :  he  liked  to  remember  that,  and  to  repeat  it, 
and  to.  defy  himself  to  bring  up  a  case. 

If,  moreover,  there  was  any  reason  in  the  nature  of 
things  why  his  connexion  with  business  should  have 
cast  a  shadow  on  a  connexion — even  a  connexion 
broken — with  a  woman  justly  proud,  he  was  wiUing 
to  sponge  it  out  of  his  life  for  ever.  The  thing  seemed 
a  possibility ;  he  couldn't  feel  it  doubtless  as  keenly 
as  some  people,  and  it  scarce  struck  him  as  worth 
while  to  flap  his  wings  very  hard  to  rise  to  the  idea  ; 
but  he  could  feel  it  enough  to  make  any  sacrifice  that 
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still  remained  to  be  made.    As  to  what  such  sacrifice 
was  now  to  be  made  to,  here  he  stopped  short  before 
a  blank  wall  over  which  there  sometimes  played 
strange  shadows  and  confused  signs.     Was  it  a  think- 
able plan,  that  oi  carrying  out^his  life  as  he  would  have 
directed  had  Madame  de  Cintre  been  left  to  him  ? — 
that  of  making  it  a  religion  to  do  nothing  she  would 
have  disliked  ?     In  this  certainly  was  no  sacrifice ; 
but  there  was  a  pale,  obUque  ray  of  inspiration.     It 
would  be  lonely  entertainment— a  good  deal  like  a 
man's  talking  to  himself  in  the  mirror  for  want  of 
better  company.     Yet  the  idea  jdelded  him  several 
half-hours'  dmnb  exaltation  as  he  sat,  Ms  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  his  legs  outstretched,  over  the  relics  of  an 
expensively  bad  ddnner,  in  the  und5?ing  English  twi- 
light.   If,  however,  his  financial  imagination  was  dead 
he  felt  no  ccmtempt  for  the  surviving  actualities  be- 
gotten by  it.     He  was  glad  he  had  been  prosperous  and 
had  been  a  great  operator  rather  than  a  small ;   he 
was  extremely  glad  he  was  rich.     He  felt  no  impulse  to 
sell  all  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor,  or  to  retire  into 
meditative  economy  and  asceticism.    He  was  glad  he 
was  rich  and  tolerably  young ;   if  it  was  possible  to 
have  inhaled  too  fondly  the  reek  of  the  market,  it 
was  yet  a  gain  still  to  have  time  for  experiments  in 
other  air.     Come  then,  what  air  should  it  now  be  ? 
Ah,  again  and  again,  he  could  taste  but  one  sweet- 
ness ;  that  came  back  to  him  and  back ;  and  as  this 
happened,  with  a  force  which  seemed  physically  to 
express  itseM  in  a  sudden  upward  choking,  he  would 
lean  forward,  when  the  waiter  had  left  the  room,  and, 
resting  his  arms  on  the  table,  bury  his  troubled  face. 
He  remained  in  England  till  midsummer  and  spent 
a  month  in  the  country,  wandering  among  cathedrals, 
hanging   about   castles   and   ruins.     Several   times, 
taking  a  walk  from  his  inn  across  sweet  field^paths 
and  through  ample  parks,  he  stopped  by  a  well-wom 
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stile,  looked  across  through  the  eaxly  evening  at  a  grey 
church  tower,  with  its  dusky  nimbus  of  thick-cirding 
rooks,  and  remembered  that  such  things  ndght  have 
been  part  of  the  intimacy  of  his  honeymoon.  He 
had  never  been  so  much  alone  nor  indulged  so  little 
in  chance  talk.  The  period  of  recreation  appointed 
by  Mrs.  Tristram  had  at  last  expired  and  he  asked 
himself  what  he  should  next  do.  She  had  written 
to  propose  he  should  join  her  in  the  Pyrenees,  but 
he  was  not  in  the  humour  to  return  to  France* 
The  simplest  thing  was  to  repair  to  Liverpool  and 
embark  on  the  first  American  steamer.  He  pro- 
ceeded accordingly  to  that  seaport  and  secured  his 
berth ;  and  the  night  before  sailing  he  sat  in  his 
room  at  the  hotel  and  stared  down  vacantly  and 
wearily  at  an  open  portmanteau.  A  nmnber  of  papers 
lay  upon  it,  wMch  he  had  been  meaning  to  look  over ; 
some  of  them  might  conveniently  be  destroyed.  But 
he  at  last  shuffled  them  roughly  together  and  pushed 
them  into  a  corner  of  the  hsLg;  they  were  business 
papers  and  he  was  in  no  hmnour  for  sorting  them. 
Then  he  drew  forth  his  pocket-book  and  took  out 
a  leaf  of  smaller  size  than  those  he  had  dismissed. 
He  didn't  unfold  it ;  he  simply  sat  looking  at  the  back 
of  it.  If  he  had  momentarily  entertained  the  idea  of 
destro5dng  it  this  possibility  at  least  quickly  dropped. 
What  the  thing  suggested  was  the  feeling  that  lay  in 
his  innermost  heart  and  that  no  reviving  cheerfulness 
could  long  quench — the  feeling  that,  after  all  and 
above  all,  he  was  a  good  fellow  wronged.  With  it 
came  a  hope,  as  intense  as  a  pang,  that  the  Belle- 
gardes  were  enjoying  their  suspense  as  to  what  he 
would  do  yet.  The  more  it  was  prolonged  the  more 
they  would  enjoy  it.  He  had  hung  fire  once,  yes ; 
perhaps  in  his  present  queer  state  of  mind  he  might 
hang  fire  again.  But  he  restored  the  safe  scrap  to  his 
pocket-book  very  tenderly  and  felt  better  for  thinking 
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of  the  suspense  of  the  Bellegardes.  He  felt  better 
every  time  he  thought  of  it  while  he  sailed  the  sununer 
seas.  He  landed  in  New  York  and  journeyed  across 
the  continent  to  San  Francisco,  and  nothing  he 
observed  by  the  way  contributed  to  mitigate  his  sense 
of  being  a  good  fellow  wronged. 

He  saw  a  great  many  other  good  fellows — his  old 
friends — ^but  he  told  none  of  them  of  the  trick  that 
had  been  played  him.  He  said  simply  that  the  lady 
he  was  to  have  married  had  changed  her  mind,  and 
when  asked  if  he  had  changed  his  own  inscrutably 
answered,  "Suppose  we  change  the  subject"  He 
told  his  friends  he  had  brought  home  no- "  new  ideas  " 
from  Europe,  and  his  conduct  probably  struck  them 
as  an  eloquent  proof  of  failing  invention.  He  took  no 
interest  in  discussing  business  and  showed  no  desire 
to  go  into  anything  whatever.  He  asked  half  a  dozen 
questions  which,  Uke  those  of  an  eminent  physidan 
inquiring  for  particular  symptoms,  proved  he  was 
master  of  his  subject ;  but  he  made  no  comments  and 
gave  no  directions.  He  not  only  puzzled  all  the 
prominent  men,  but  was  himself  surprised  at  the 
extent  of  his  indifference.  As  it  seemed  only  to 
increase  he  made  an  effort  to  combat  it ;  he  tried  to 
take  hold  and  to  recover,  as  they  said,  his  spring. 
But  the  ground  was  inelastic  and  the  issues  dead  ;  do 
what  he  would  he  somehow  couldn't  beUeve  in  them. 
Sometimes  he  began  to  fear  there  was  something  the 
matter  with  him,  that  he  had  suffered,  unwitting,  some 
small  horrid  cerebral  lesion  or  nervous  accident,  and 
that  the  end  of  his  strong  activities  had  come.  This 
idea  for  a  while  hung  about  him  and  haunted  him.  A 
hopeless,  helpless  loafer,  useful  to  no  one  and  detest- 
able to  himself — this  was  what  the  treachery  of  the 
Bellegardes  had  made  of  him.  In  his  anxious  idl^iess 
he  came  back  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York, 
where  he  sat  for  three  days  in  the  lobby  of  his  hotel 
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and  lookied  out  through  a  huge  wall  of  plate  glass  at 
the  unceasing  stream  of  pretty  girls  who  wore  their 
clothes  as  with  the  American  accent  and  undulated 
past  with  little  parcels  nursed  against  their  neat 
figures.  At  the  end  of  three  days  he  returned  to  San 
Francisco  and,  having  arrived  there,  widied  he  had 
jstayed  away.  He  had  nothing  to  do,  his  occupation 
had  gone,  had  simply  strayed  and  lost  itself  in  the 
great  desert  of  life.  He  had  nothing  to  do  here,  he 
sometimes  said  to  himself  ;  but  there  was  something 
beyond  the  ocean  he  was  still  to  do ;  something  he 
had  left  undone  experimentally  and  speculatively,  to 
see  if  it  could  content  itself  to  remain  undone.  Well, 
clearly,  it  couldn't  content  itself ;  it  kept  pulling  at 
his  heartstrings  and  thumping  at  his  reason ;  it 
murmured  in  his  ears  and  hovered  perpetually  before 
his  eyes.  It  interposed  between  all  new  resolutions 
and  their  fulfilment ;  it  was  a  stubborn  ghost  dumbly 
entreating  to  be  laid.  On  the  doing  of  that  all  other 
doing  depended. 

One  day  toward  the  end  of  the  winter,  after  a  long 
interval,  he  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Tristram,  who 
appeared  to  have  been  moved  by  a  charitable  desire 
to  amuse  and  distract  her  correspondent.  She  gave 
him  much  Paris  gossip,  talked  of  General  Packard 
and  Miss  Kitty  Upjohn,  enumerated  the  new  plays 
at  the  theatres  and  enclosed  a  note  from  her  husband, 
who  had  gone  down  to  spend  a  month  at  Nice. 
Then  came  her  signature  and  after  this  her  post- 
script. The  latter  consisted  of  these  few  Hues : 
"  I  heard  three  days  since  from  my  friend  the  Abb6 
Aubert  that  Claire  de  Cintr6  last  week  received  the 
veil  at  the  Carmehtes.  It  was  on  her  twenty-ninth 
birthday,  and  she  took  the  name  of  her  patroness. 
Saint  Veronica.  Sceur  V^ronique  has  a  Ufetime 
before  her !  " 

This  letter  reached  him  in  the  morning ;  in  the 
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evening  he  started  for  Paris.  His  wound  began  to 
ache  with  its  first  fierceness,  and  during  his  long  bleak 
journey  he  had  no  company  but  the  thought  of  the 
new  Sister's  "  lifetime  " — every  one's  sister  but  his ! 
— ^passed  within  walls  on  whose  outer  side  only  he 
might  stand.  Well,  for  that  station  he  would  live,  if 
it  wa3  to  be  spoken  of  as  life  ;  he  Would  fix  himself  in 
Paris ;  he  would  wring  a  hard  happiness  from  the 
knowledge  that  if  she  was  not  there  at  least  the  stony 
sepulchre  that  held  her  was.  He  descended,  un- 
announced, on  Mrs.  Bread,  whom  he  foimd  keeping 
lonely  watch  in  his  great  empty  saloons  on  the 
Boulevard  Haussmann.  They  were  as  neat  as  a 
Dutch  village  ;  Mrs.  Bread's  only  occupation  had  been 
removing  individual  du3t-particles.  She  made  no 
complaint,  however,  of  her  solitude,  for  in  her  philo- 
sophy a  servant  was  but  a  machine  constructed  for 
the  benefit  of  some  supreme  patentee,  and  it  would  be 
as  fantastic  for  a  housekeeper  to  conunent  on  a  gentle- 
man's absences  as  for  a  clock  to  remark  on  not  being 
wound  up.  No  particular  clock,  Mrs.  Bread  supposed, 
kept  all  the  time,  and  no  particular  servant  could 
enjoy  all  the  sunshine  diffused  by  the  career  of  a 
imiversal  master.  She  ventured  nevertheless  to  ex- 
press a  modest  hope  that  Newman  meant  to  remain 
a  while  in  Paris.  He  laid  his  hand  on  hers  and  shook 
it  gently.     "  I  mean  to  remain  for  ever." 

He  went  after  this  to  see  Mrs.  Tristram,  to  whom 
he  had  telegraphed  and  who  expected  him.  She 
looked  at  him  a  moment  and  shook  her  head.  "  This 
won't  do,"  she  said  ;  "  you've  come  back  too  soon." 
He  sat  down  and  asked  about  her  husband  and  her 
children,  inquired  even  for  news  of  Miss  Dora  Finch. 
In  the  midst  of  this,  "  Do  you  know  where  she  is  ?  " 
he  abruptly  demanded. 

Mrs.  Tristram  hesitated;  of  course  he  couldn't 
mean  Miss  Dora  Finch.  Then  she  answered  properly : 
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"  She  has  gone  to  the  other  house — ^in  the  Rue 
d'Enfer."  But  after  he  had  gloomed  a  Kttle  longer 
she  went  on  :  "  You're  not  so  good  a  man  as  I  thought. 
You're  more — ^you're  more — " 

"  More  what  ?  " 

"  More  unreconciled." 

"  Good  God  I  "  he  cried ;  "  do  you  expect  me  to 
forgive  ?  " 

"  No,  not  that.  I've  not  forgiven,  so  of  course  you 
can't.  But  you  might  magnificently  forget.  You've 
a  worse  temper  about  it  than  I  shoidd  have  expected. 
You  look  wicked — ^you  look  dangerous." 

"  I  may  be  dangerous,"  he  said ;  "  but  I'm  not 
wicked.  No,  I'm  not  wicked."  And  he  got  up  to  go. 
She  asked  him  to  come  back  to  dinner,  but  he 
answered  that  he  couldn't  face  a  convivial  occasion, 
even  as  a  soUtary  guest.  Later  in  the  evening,  if  he 
should  be  able,  he  would  look  in. 

He  walked  away  through  the  dty,  beside  the  Seine 
and  over  it,  and  took  the  (Erection  of  the  Rue  d'Enf er. 
The  day  had  the  softness  of  early  spring,  but  the 
weather  was  grey  and  hmnid.  He  found  himself  in 
a  part  of  Paris  that  he  httle  knew — ^a  region  of 
convents  and  prisons,  of  streets  bordered  by  long  dead 
walls  and  traversed  by  few  frequenters.  At  the  inter- 
section of  two  of  these  streets  stood  the  house  of  the 
Carmehtes — a  dull,  plain  edifice  with  a  blank,  high- 
shouldered  defence  all  round.  From  without  he  could 
see  its  upper  windows,  its  steep  roof  and  its  chimneys. 
But  these  things  revealed  no  symptoms  of  human  life  ; 
the  place  looked  dumb,  deaf,  inanimate.  The  pale, 
dead,  discoloured  wall  stretched  beneath  it  far  down 
the  empty  side-street — a  vista  without  a  himian 
figure.  He  stood  there  a  long  time  ;  there  were  no 
passers  ;  he  was  free  to  gaze  his  fill.  This  seemed  the 
goal  of  his  journey ;  it  was  all  he  had  come  for.  It 
was  a  strange  satisfaction  too,  stnd  yet  it  was  a  satis- 
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faction ;  the  barren  stillness  of  the  place  represented 
somelCow  his  .own  release  from  ineffectual  desire.  It 
told  him  the  woman  within  was  lost  beyond  recall, 
and  that  the  days  and  years  of  the  future  would  jale 
themselves  above  her  like  the  huge  inmiovable  slab 
of  a  tomb.  These  days  and  years,  on  this  spot, 
would  always  be  just  so  grey  and  silent.  Suddenly 
from  the  thought  of  their  seeing  him  stand  there  again 
the  charm  utterly  departed.  He  would  never  stand 
there  again  ;  it  was  a  sacrifice  as  sterile  as  her  own. 
He  turned  away  with  a  heavy  heart,  yet  more  dis- 
burdened than  he  had  conle. 

Evers^hing  was  over  and  he  too  at  last  could  rest. 
He  walked  back  through  narrow,  winding  streets  to 
the  edge  of  the  Seine  and  there  he  saw,  close  above 
him,  high  and  mild  and  grey,  the  twin  towers  of 
Notre  Dame.  He  crossed  one  of  the  bridges  and 
paused  in  the  voided  space  that  makes  the  great 
front  clear ;  then  he  went  in  beneath  the  jgrossly- 
imaged  portals.  He  wandered  some  distance  up  the 
nave  and  sat  down  in  the  splendid  dimness.  He  sat 
a  long  time  ;  he  heard  far-away  bells  chiming  off  into 
space,  at  long  intervals,  the  big  bronze  syllables  of 
tie  Word.  He  was  very  tired,  but  such  a  place  was 
a  kingdom  of  rest.  He  said  no  prayers  ;  he  had  no 
prayers  to  say.  He  had  nothing  to  be  thankful  for 
and  he  had  nothing  to  ask ;  nothing  to  ask  because 
now  he  must  take  care  of  himself.  But  a  great  church 
offers  a  very  various  hospitality,  and  he  kept  his 
plage  because  while  he  was  there  he  was  out  of  the 
world.  The  most  unpleasant  thing  that  had  ever 
happened  to  him  had  reached  its  formal  conclusion ; 
he  had  learnt  his  lesson — not  indeed  that  he  the 
least  imderstood  it — and  could  put  away  the  book. 
He  leaned  his  head  for  a  long  time  on  the  chair  in 
front  of  him  ;  when  he  took  it  up  he  felt  he  was  him- 
self again.  Somewhere  in  his  soul  a  tight  constriction 
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had  loosened.    He  thought  of  the  Bellegardes;    he 

had  ahnost  forgotten  them.    He  remembered^  them 

as  people  he  had  meant  to  do  something  to.     He 

gave  a  groan  as  he  remembered  what  he  had  ftieant 

to  do  ;  he  was  stnnoyed,  and  yet  partly  incredulous, 

at  his  having  meant  to  do  it :   the  bottom  suddenly 

had    fallen   out   of   his   revenge.     Whether   it   was 

Christian  charity  or  mere  human  weakness  of  will — 

what  it  was,  in  the  background  of  his  spirit — I  don't 

pretend  to  say  ;  but  Newman's  last  thought  was  that 

of  course  he  would  let  the  Bellegardes  go.     If  he  had 

spoken  it  aloud  he  would  have  said  he  didn't  want 

to  hurt  them.    He  was  ashamed  of  having  wanted  to 

hurt  them.    He  quite  failed,  of  a  sudden,  to  recognise 

the  fact  of  his  having  cultivated  any  such  Knk  with 

them.     It  was  a  hnk  for  themselves  perhaps,  their 

having  so  hurt  him  ;  but  that  side  of  it  was  now  not 

his  affair.    At  last  he  got  up  and  came  out  of  the 

darkening  church  ;  not  with  the  elastic  step  of  a  man 

who  hSs  won  a  victory  or  taken  a  resolve — ^rather  to 

the  quiet  measure  of  a  discreet  escape,  of  a  retreat 

with  appearances  preserved. 

Going  home,  he  said  to  Mrs.  Bread  that  he  must 
trouble  her  to  put  back  his  things  into  the  portmanteau 
she  had  unpacked  the  evening  before.  It  was  there-  • 
fore  as  if  she  had  looked  at  him  on  this,  through 
bedimmed  eyes,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  value, 
so  far  as  she  could  see,  quite  extravagantly  wasted. 
"  Dear  me,  sir,  I  thought  you  said  you  were  going  to 
stay  for  ever." 

"  Well,  I  guess  I  omitted  a  word.  I  meanf  I'm 
going  to  stay  away  for  ever,"  he  was  obliged  a  little 
awkwardly  to  explain.  And  since  his  departure  from 
Paris  on  the  following  day  he  has  certainly  not 
returned.  The  gilded  apartments  I  have  so  often 
spoken  of  stand  ready  to  receive  him,  but  they  serve 
only  as  a  spacious  setting  for  Mrs.  Bread's  sohtary 
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straightness,  which  wstnders  eternally  from  room  to 
room,  adjusting  the  tassels  of  the  curtains,  and  keeps 
its  wages,  which  are  regularly  brought  in  by  a  banker's 
clerk,  in  a  great  pink  Sevres  vase  on  the  drawing- 
room  mantel-shelf. 

Late  in  the  evening  Newman  went  to  Mrs.  Tris- 
tram's and  found  the  more  jovial  member  of  the  pair 
by  the  domestic  fireside.  "  I'm  glad  to  see  you  back 
in  Paris,"  this  gentleman  declared,  "  for,  you  know, 
it's  really  the  only  place  for  a  white  man  to  live." 
Mr.  Tristram  made  his  friend  welcome  according 
to  his  own  rosy  light,  and  repaired  in  five  minutes, 
with  a  free  tongue,  the  too  visible  and  too  innocent 
deficiencies  in  Newman's  acquaintance  with  current 
history.  Then,  having  caused  him  to  gape  with 
strange  information — all  as  to  what  had  been  going 
on  in  "  notre  monde  d  nous,  you  know  " — ^Tristram 
got  up  to  go  and  renew  his  budget  at  the  club. 

To  this  Newman  repHed  that  Mrs.  Tristram  was 
his  club  and  that  he  had  never  wanted  a  better  :  a 
statement  he  felt  the  truth  of  when  he  was  presently 
alone  with  her  and  even — or  perhaps  all  the  more 
— ^when  she  asked  him  what  he  had  done  on  leaving 
her  in  the  afternoon.  "  Well,"  he  then  replied,  "  I 
I  worked  it  off." 

"  Worked  off  the  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  a  lot  of  other  troublesome  stuff." 

"  You  struck  me,"  she  confessed,  "  as  a  man  filled 
with  some  rather  uncanny  idea.  I  wondered  if  I  were 
right  to  leave  you  so  the  prey  of  it,  and  whether  I 
oughtn't  to  have  had  you  followed  and  watched." 

This  appeared  to  strike  him  with  surprise. 
"  Surely  I  didn't  look  as  if  I  wanted  to  take  life." 

"  I  might  have  feared,  if  I  had  let  myself  go  a 
little,  that  you  were  thinking  of  taking  your  own." 

He  breathed  a  long  sigh  of  such  apparent  indiffer- 
ence  to  his  own  as  would  have  ruled   that  out. 
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"  Well,"  he  none  the  less  after  a  nfioment  went  on, 
"  I  have  got  rid  of  about  nine-tenths  of  something 
that  had  become  the  biggest  part  of  me.  But  I  did 
that  only  by  walking  over  to  the  Rue  d'Enfer." 

"  You've  been  then,"  she  stared,  "  at  the  Car- 
melites ?  "  And  as  he  only  met  her  eyes  :  "  Trs^ng 
to  scale  the  wall  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  thought  of  that — I  measured  the  wall. 
I  looked  at  it  a  long  time.  But  it's  too  high-r-it's 
beyond  me." 

"  That's  right,"  she  said.     "  Give  it  up." 

"  I  have  given  it  up.  But  on  the  spot  there  I  took 
it  all  in." 

She  rested  now  her  kindest  eyes  on  him.  "  On 
the  spot  then  you  didn't  happen  to  meet  M.  de 
Bellegarde — also  taking  it  all  in  ?  I'm  told  his 
sister's  ^  course  doesn't  suit  him  the  least  little 
bit." 

Newman  had  a  moment's  gravity  of  silence.  "  No, 
luckily — I  didn't  meet  either  of  them.  In  that  case 
I  might  have  fired." 

"  Ah,  it  isn't  that  they've  not  been  keeping  quiet," 
she  said ;  "  I  mean  in  the  country,  at — ^what's  the 
name  of  the  place  ? — Fleuri^res.  They  returned  there 
at  the  time  you  left  Paris,  and  have  been  spending 
the  year  far  from  human  eye.  The  little  Marquise 
must  enjoy  it ;  I  expect  to  hear  she  has  eloped  with 
her  daughter's  music-master  !  " 

Newman  had  gazed  at  the  light  wood-fire,  and  he 
listened  to  this  with  an  apparent  admission  of  its 
relevance  ;  but  he  spoke  in  another  sense.  "  I  mean 
never  to  mention  the  name  of  those  people  again  and 
I  don't  want  to  hear  anything  more  about  them." 
Then  he  took  out  his  pocket-book  and  drew  forth 
a  scrap  of  paper.  He  looked  at  it  an  instant,  after 
which  he  got  up  and  stood  by  the  fire.  **  I'm  going 
to  bum  them  up.  I'm  glad  to  have  you  as  a  witness. 
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There  they  go  I  "    And  he  tossed  the  paper  into  the 
flame. 

Mrs.  Tristram  sat  with  her  embroidery  -  needle 
suspended.     "  What  in  the  world  is  that  ?  " 

Leaning  against  the  chimney-piece  he  seemed  to 
grasp  its  ledge  with  force  and  to  draw  his  breath 
a  while  in  pain.  But  presently  he  said  :  "  I  can  tell 
you  now.  It  was  a  proof  of  a  great  infamy  on  the  part 
of  the  Bellegardes — something  that  would  damn  them 
if  ever  known." 

She  dropped  her  work  with  a  reproachful  moan. 
"  Ah,  why  didn't  you  show  it  to  me  ?  " 

"  I  thought  of  showing  it  to  you — I  thought  of 
showing  it  to  every  one.  I  thought  of  paying  my  debt 
to  them  that  way.  So  I  told  them,  and  I  guess  I  made 
them  squirm.  If  they've  been  lying  low  it's  because 
they  haven't  known  what  may  happen.  But,  as  I 
say,  I've  given  up  my  idea." 

Mrs.  Tristram  began  to  take  slow  stitches  again. 
"  Wholly  renounced  it  ?  " 

"  Wholly  renounced  it." 

"  But  your  '  proof,*  "  she  went  on  after  a  moment, 
"  what  was  it  a  proof  o/?  " 

"  Oh,  of  an  abomination  not  otherwise  known." 

"  An  abomination  ?  " 

"  An  abomination." 

She  hesitated  but  briefly.  "  Something  too  bad  to 
tell  me  ?  " 

He  considered.     "  Yes,  not  good  enough  now." 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  I'm  sorry  to  have  lost  it.  Your 
document,"  she  smiled,  '*  didn't  look  like  much,  but 
I  should  have  liked  immensely  to  see  it.  They've 
wronged  me  too,  you  know,  as  your  sponsor  and 
guarantee,  and  it  would  have  served  my  revenge  as 
well !  How  did  you  come,"  she  then  asked,  "  into 
possession  of  your  knowledge  ?  " 

"  It's  a  long  story.    But  honestly  at  any  rate." 
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"  And  they  knew  you  were  master  of  it  ?  " 

'*  Oh,  but  rather  !  " 

'*  Dear  me,  how  interesting  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Tristram. 
"  And  you  humbled  them  at  your  feet  ?  " 

Newman  was  silent  a  Httle.  '*  No,  not  at  all. 
They  pretended  not  to  care— not  to  be  afraid.  But  I 
know  they  did  care — they  were  afraid." 

"  Are  you  very  sure  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  hard.  "  Why,  they  fairly  turned 
blue." 

She  resumed  her  slow  stitches.  "  They  defied  you, 
eh?" 

"  They  took  the  only  tone  they  could.  But  I  didn't 
think  they  took  it  very  well." 

"  You  tried  by  the  threat  of  exposiu-e  to  make  them 
come  round  ?  "  Mrs.  Tristram  pursued. 

"Yes,  but  they  wouldn't.  I  gave  them  their 
choice,  and  they  chose  to  take  their  chance  of  blufi&ng 
off  the  charge  and  convicting  me  of  fraud,  that  is  of 
having  procured  and  paid  for  a  forgery.  Forgery  was 
of  course  their  easy  word — ^but  words  didn't,  and 
don't,  matter.  Thev're  as  sick  a& j^  pyr  ql  ppisoned 
cats^r-a-nd  I  don't  want  any  more  '  revenge.'  "       ' 

'^''  It's  most  prOVokuig,"  §116  fethmed,  "to  hear  you 
talk  of  the  '  charge '  when  the  charge  is  burned  up. 
Is  it  quite  consumed  ?  "  she  asked,  glancing  at  the 
fire.  He  assured  her  there  was  nothing  left  of  it,  and 
at  this,  dropping  her  embroidery,  she  got  up  and 
came  near  him.  "  I  needn't  tell  you  at  this  hour  how 
I've  felt  for  you.  But  I  like  you  as  you  are,"  she 
said. 

"  As  I  am—  ?  " 

"  As  you  are."  She  stood  before  him  stnd  put  out 
her  hand  as  for  his  own,  which  he  a  Uttle  blankly  let 
her  take.  "  Just  exactly  as  you  are,"  she  repeated. 
With  which,  bending  her  head,  she  raised  his  hand 
and  very  tenderly  and  beautifullv  kissed  it.    Then. 
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"  Ah,  poor  Claire  1  *'  she  sighed  as  she  went  back  to 
her  place.  It  drew  from  him,  while  his  flushed  face 
followed  her,  a  strange  inarticulate  sound,  and  this 
made  her  but  say  again  :  "  Yes,  a  thousand  times- 
poor,  poor  Claire  1 " 


THE  END 


Primed  6y  R.  &  R«  Clark,  Limitsd,  Edmburgk, 
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